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BY HAMISH BLAIR. 


PART Il. CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO. 


THINGS were worse with the 
rebels in Delhi than Captain 
Macready had given General 
Hardy to suppose. The fac- 
tions which inevitably arise 
where the whole situation rests 
upon a violent disturbance of 
authority were emphasised by 
the temperaments and ambi- 
tions of their respective leaders. 

Bijli Rao of Pindarinagar had 
been infuriated to find himself 
saddled with a species of King 
Stork, when he had hoped to 


have only a King Log to deal 


with. In other words, Prince 
Mahomed Tughlak, ponderous 
and slow-witted where things to 
do with the general interest 
were concerned, was proving 
himself shrewd and determined 
enough in his own interests. 
In the course of a few days 
he had set on foot a formidable 
propaganda looking to his own 
proclamation as Emperor. He 
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held daily audiences in the 
Dewan-i-am, and promised 
everything to everybody on 
one single condition, which was 
that he should be restored to 
the throne of his ancestors. 

At the same time the pres- 
tige and influence of the Mah- 
ratta Commander-in-Chief were 
being cleverly undermined. His 
oppressive methods had pro- 
cured him the hatred of many, 
while the high-handed manner 
in which he had seized upon 
the chief command was re- 
sented by a distinct majority 
in the Council. 

Bijli Rao was quick to divine 
the general hostility. When 
he could, he put down criticism 
with a heavy hand, but these 
measures only drove it deeper 
and made it more venomous. 
Then, against the advice of 
Rash Bihari, he had asserted 
himself by endeavouring to 
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crush, in a night attack, the 
allied army which had appeared 
on the Kutb-Tughlakabad line. 
His failure to do so reacted to 
his own detriment, and induced 
him to repeat the performance, 
with equally unsatisfactory re- 
sults. 

The Tughlak faction made 
no; secret of their pleasure at 
these set-backs. If they had 
been agents of the English, 
Bijli Rao remarked bitterly to 
Rash Bihari, they could not 
have shown greater satisfac- 
tion. 

Rash Bihari gave him cold 
comfort. 

“Your Highness has only 
yourself to blame,” he pointed 
out. “You are cutting not 
only your own throat, but the 
throats of all of us by this 
squandering of our resources. 
Harry the enemy as much as 
you like from the air, but do 
realise that the British behind 
defences are unbeatable. You 
will never take Tughlakabad 
by assault.” 

“Won't I? ” answered Bijli 
Rao, and set his teeth. RKen- 
dered more obstinate than ever 
by defeat and opposition, he 
determined on a third assault, 
knowing that if this failed he 
would not be able to induce 
his followers to make any 
further attempt. i 

He led the attack himself; 
and drink and bhang served 
out to the Hindus, of whom the 
storm troops were entirely com- 
posed, raised their tempers to 
the point of reckless savagery 
which was essential to his pur- 
pose. Dissensions were so acute, 
and discipline had once more 
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become so relaxed, that no 
Mahomedans and very few 
airmen took part in the assault, 

Scorning any more elaborate 
preparation than a barrage of 
light artillery, Bijli Rao 
launched his Mahrattas and 
Pandies at three breaches in 
the north wall of Tughlakabad, 
and rushed the centre breach at 
the head of his Pindarinagar 
storming party, whose fiendish 
yells rose high above the din 
of musketry, artillery, and aero- 
plane. The breach was covered 
by machine-guns. Bijli Rao, 
with Chittoo and a hundred 
maddened Mahrattas, threw 
themselves at it, their eyes 
bloodshot and furious, their 
voices raucous with the hellish 
slogan, Kali Mai ki Jai! 

The Caledonians behind the 
breach held their fire until 
the attackers were struggling 
through it. Then the machine- 
guns spoke, and in a moment 
the gap was heaped with dead 
and dying fanatics. In another 
moment it was practically 
closed by their bodies. No 
matter! The others climbed 
up over them, and Bijli Rao, 
mounting by this ghastly stair- 
case to the crown of the wall, 
was about to leap down inside, 
when a ricochetting bullet 
grazed his forehead, searing 
the flesh until it hung over his 
eyes, and he toppled back 
into Chittoo’s arms, stunned, 
blinded, and hors de combat. 

The trifling wound sustained 
by their leader lost the battle 
so far as the rebels were con- 
cerned. Two or three doz 
climbed the wall as he had 
done, and dropped down upon 
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the other side, only to be shot 
or bayoneted as they came. 
The rest bore back with their 
Maharaja. The word passed 
along the line that the ‘ Light- 
ning Prince’ was slain. The 
other breaches were closed ; 
the devilish echoes of Kali 
Mai ki Jai died away. The 
last and fiercest of Bijli Rao’s 
assaults had failed more utterly 
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than the first and second. And 
the Maharaja, when he came 
to himself and realised the 
collapse of his hopes, cursed 
the marksman who had failed 
to kill him. Had he known 
that Colonel Crichton had fallen 
dead almost at the instant when 
he himself was stricken down, 
he would gladly have changed 
places with the Scottish warrior. 


II. 


After this third fiasco the 
Mahratta chief’s power and 
dominance in Delhi were broken 
irretrievably, and Bijli Rao’s 
enemies now began to bestir 
themselves in earnest. They 
proceeded cautiously, still hav- 
ing a wholesome dread of his 
energy and ability, and fearing 
to precipitate a state of civil 
war in Delhi itself. 

Their first step was to pro- 
claim Prince Mahomed Tughlak 
Emperor. The decision was 
taken at a special meeting of 
the Council held at the Dewan- 
i-khas the day after the third 
abortive raid on Tughlakabad, 
and it was taken in the absence 
of the Maharaja of Pinda- 


The resolution to proclaim 
the new Emperor was passed 
unanimously; the accession 
of Padshah Mahomed Tughlak 
was proclaimed by beat of 
drum throughout Delhi, and a 
‘Court Gazette ’ was launched 
forthwith. The first issue of 
the new periodical ‘was entirely 
occupied by a recital of the 
humerous titles of the Grand 
Mogul, turgid acknowledgments 
of the divine aid, and a pro- 


clamation to his faithful sub- 
jects and the world at large. 

This document was both bom- 
bastic and humorous. It de- 
clared His Imperial Majesty’s 
intention of ruling benevolently, © 
but of maintaining the law of 
Islam unflinchingly. At the 
same time, and with a com- 
plete disregard for consistency, 
it promised full liberty, re- 
ligious and otherwise, to his 
Hindu subjects. It proclaimed 
a general amnesty for all 
offences against foreigners, and 
the remission of all taxes, 
“except those necessary for 
carrying on the war.” AS 
there were no other taxes at 
the moment, and as the war 
tax actually levied meant re- 
lieving the citizens of Delhi 
of nearly everything they pos- 
sessed, the concession amounted 
to exactly nothing; but Ma- 
homed Tughlak was genuinely 
convinced that he had proved 
himself to be the most en- 
lightened sovereign that had 
arisen since Akbar. 

He held his first durbar the 
same day in the Dewan-i-am. 
Seated on the largest and most 
heavily upholstered chair to 
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be found in Delhi, he heard 
petitions and promised redress. 
Left to himself he would have 
dismissed Bijli Rao at once 
from the chief command, and 
would have got rid of him 
altogether in the summary 
manner beloved of his Tughlak 
ancestors; but his supporters 
restrained him. They hoped 
Bijli Rao’s fiery temper would 
save them the trouble of re- 
moving him from the com- 
mand; that he would resign 
upon learning that his rival 
had seized the imperial title. 
But they judged him, forgetting 
the Mahratta character. 

True, Bijli Rao gave way to 
paroxysms of rage on learning 
of the march which had been 
stolen upon him. But, true 
to his Mahratta character, he 
refused to cut off his nose to 
spite his face. He could play 
a waiting game. As Com- 


Matters, however, were no 
longer in their hands to dispose 
of. The accession of Mahomed 
Tughlak coincided with a 
sudden change for the worse 
in the military situation. The 
local air supremacy which the 
rebels had enjoyed ever since 
the beginning of the mutiny 
was now seriously threatened. 
An important air reinforce- 
ment had reached the Allies 
on the very morning after the 
failure of the third attack on 
Tughlakabad. Those first three 
air squadrons had been followed 
by four more the next day, 
and soon it became known 
that they were under the com- 
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mander-in-Chief he still had 
privileges and powers which it 
did not suit him at the moment 
to dispense with. He retained 
his office, to the discomfiture 
of his enemies, and even sent a 
loyal message to the so-called 
Emperor. He apologised for not 
coming in person to offer hom- 
age, but explained that he had 
received severe injuries in His 
Majesty’s service, and was con- 
fined to his house. As soon as 
the state of his health permitted, 
he would hasten to pay his 
respects to the new sovereign. 
Neither Mahomed Tughlak 
nor his supporters were de- 
ceived by these professions. 
They were, in fact, discon- 
certed by the Mahratta prince’s 
complaisance. They rightly felt 
that it boded ill for them; but, 
having lost the opportunity of 
dismissing him, they were 
doubtful as to their next step. 


mand of Sir Bryan Neville, the 
most formidable air leader in 
Europe. 

Disaster now followed disaster 
in the air. The rebel machines 
were speedily deprived of the 
mastery. They were oul- 
mancuvred and out-fought. So 
far from being in a position to 
attack, they were unable to 
put up even a feeble defence. 
More and more British squad- 
rons alrived. The sky was 
dark with their wings, and the 
air vibrant with their engines. 
They laughed at the anti 
aircraft equipment of the rebels, 
and in the course of three oF 
four days reduced them, at 
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first by sheer destruction of 
their machines and personnel, 
and then by an absolute moral 
ascendancy, to complete im- 
potence. The rebel air arm 
was earthbound. The mono- 
poly of the air had been 
restored to the British as sud- 
denly as it had been lost. 

The attacking air force now 
proceeded to exact toll of the 
rebel city; and at the same 
time the small allied army 
holding the line between Tugh- 
lakabad and the Kutb, re- 
inforeed by infantry and 
artillery motored up from Bom- 
bay, began to throw a cordon 
round it. Delhi was battered 
by high explosives from the 
British entrenchments as well 
as by gas-bombs and other 
projectiles from the air. 
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The city was well provided 
with underground shelters. 
These had been deepened and 
increased during the three or 
four weeks which had elapsed 
since the mutiny began; but 
three days of such an inferno 
aS now descended upon it were 
too much for the rebel moral. 
Deserters began to quit the 
old city, and a stream of refu- 
gees poured out by night as 
well as by day. 

Rockets and shells lit up 
the whole area by night, and 
British patrols spotted the fugi- 
tives from the air. Although 
encirclement of the vast peri- 
meter was not complete, de- 
tachments were thrown across 
all the routes of egress, and 
prisoners were swept up by 
the thousand. 


IV. 


Eventually Bijli Rao handed 
in his resignation of the chief 
command. He resigned at what 
was destined to be the last 
council of war held under 
the barrack in the Fort. The 
four-days-old Emperor pre- 
sided, looking haggard and, 
for him, almost thin, and the 
few remaining leaders who had 
summoned up the courage to 
attend were even more woe- 
begone. Rash Bihari Das, 
Seraj-ud-dowlah, and Chittoo 
Bhunj Rao were present. Rash 
Bihari looked as if he had been 
turned into stone. Seraj-ud- 
dowlah, from the way in which 
he kept fingering the collar 
of his tunic, as though it were 
too tight, seemed to feel the 
rope already round his neck. 


Bijli Rao had had his fore- 
head sewn up, and wore a 
bandage over one eye. He and 
Chittoo, his henchman, seemed 
the least concerned of all those 
present. They had already 
decided upon their course, and 
had determined to seek refuge 
in Bokharistan. 

Mahomed Tughlak Shah 
opened the proceedings with 
his customary pompous brevity. 
They could not, he said, sustain 
the British bombardment any 
longer, and the only question 
was whether they should en- 
deavour to fight their way out, 
or surrender on the best terms 
they could get. 

Bijli Rao at once pointed out, 
in his most cynical manner, 
that the only terms they could 
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expect were a choice between 
shooting and hanging. 

** Personally,” he said, “I 
am in favour of a sortie in 
force. Most of us, it is true, 
will perish, but those who 
survive will have a_ better 
chance of being treated de- 
cently than if we tamely give 
in. We really have no choice. 
I am prepared to lead the 
sortie.” 

“His Highness is right,” 
pointed out Rash Bihari, with 
the calmness of despair. ‘‘ The 
atrocities which we have per- 
mitted have shut the door of 
amnesty in our faces. If my 
advice had been taken we might 
have surrendered on terms. 
Now we surrender with ropes 
round our necks. It is better 
to die with arms in our hands.” 

The talk of death was 
obviously very distasteful to 


Mahomed Tughlak Shah. 

“I would point out,” he 
said, ‘‘that we are able to 
make a very important con- 


dition. We are not rebels. 
We have a crowned head, and 
therefore occupy a status of 
equality with the enemy. As 
Emperor I am certainly in a 
position to negotiate.” 

“In that case,” said Bijli 
Rao maliciously, ‘‘ Your Maj- 
esty will doubtless do us the 
favour to head the depu- 
tation for the discussion of 
terms ? ” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed 
the outraged Mogul. “ No Em- 
peror could possibly descend 
to that. I suggest that you, 
as our ablest and most in- 
fluential leader, should take 
charge of the negotiations.” 
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“That, sire, is equally im- 
possible,” retorted Bijli Rao, 
“T have stated my opinion ag 
to what we ought to do. 
Nothing will induce. me to 
agree to negotiations or 
surrender.” 

Bijli Rao, Rash Bihari, and 
Chittoo Bhunj Rao were, how- 
ever, the only ones to raise 
their voices in favour of the 
more daring plan. The rest 
voted for the opening of nego- 
tiations, and for an uncondi- 
tional’ surrender if no better 
terms could be obtained. 

The Mahratta looked round 
upon his cowed and beaten 
associates with a grim smile. 
He knew exactly what was 
passing in their minds. Each 
of them hoped to escape the 
vengeance of the British by 
denouncing the others, especi- 
ally himself, as the author of 
the outrages. His smile had 
a double edge. It registered 
his amusement at their cow- 
ardice and treachery, and also 
triumph at their approaching 
discomfiture. 

He rose in his place and 
saluted His Imperial Majesty. 

** As the Council has decided 
to open futile negotiations with 
the enemy,” he said, “‘I beg 
to resign my command, and I 
wash my hands of the con- 
sequences of the mad and 
hopeless policy of surrender. 
I refuse to be associated with 
it, or, gentlemen, with you 
and the Emperor you have 
chosen. I now resume. full 
liberty of action.” 

He turned and left the room 
without another word, accom- 
panied by Chittoo Bhunj Rao, 
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who did not trouble himself to 

tender any formal resignation. 
When the door had closed 

pehind them the Council eyed 


Vv. 


The two Mahrattas made 
their way swiftly to Bijli Rao’s 
sumptuous 16-cylinder Mere- 
weather, which was waiting 
under the Delhi Gate, and 
were driven in the space of 
little more than five minutes 
to the Maharaja’s palace in 
New Delhi. This was by no 
means intact. As has been 
mentioned, it was one of the 
few houses left standing when 
the rebels treated New Delhi 
generally to repeated doses of 
high explosive during the first 
two days of the mutiny. It 
had, therefore, offered a mark 
to the British airmen when 
these had begun to devote their 
attention to the rebel position, 
and they had knocked it about 
considerably. 

But safe in a bomb-proof 
subterranean chamber entered 
by a sloping runway, with a 
view to some such emergency, 
lay the Maharaja’s Fox super- 
plane—a thing as sumptuous 
as his car, with a suite of 
luxurious apartments in minia- 
ture. It had a range of 3500 
miles, and was well stocked 
with petrol. 

Bijli Rao’s pilot and two 
mechanics were all Mahrattas, 
armed to the teeth, and de- 
voted to their chief. It was 
between seven and eight in 
the evening. The broad road 
on which the stood was 
perfectly dark and deserted. 
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each other at first in con- 
sternation and perplexity ; and 
then all, except Rash Bihari 
Das, breathed a sigh of relief. 


A fitful long range bombard- 
ment was going on, and British 
planes were hovering on the 
horizon. Risks, however, had 
to be taken. The Fox had a 
small safe, and into this the 
Maharaja stuffed money and 
jewels to the value of several 
lakhs of rupees. He could 
have made it several crores, 
but as he was about to trust 
himself to the tender mercies 
of the Bokharistanis, he felt 
that it would be better to be 
comparatively poor and to re- 
main alive than to go to them 
burdened with riches and be 
murdered, to a certainty, out 
of hand. Ten lakhs meant 
practical beggary to him, but 
it was hardly sufficient to in- 
duce his amiable hosts-to-be to 
cut his throat. 

So, hoping for the best, the 
five Mahrattas boarded the 
Fox, which taxied on to the 
road, and after a short run 
took the air. The pilot wanted 
to go due north at 5000 feet, 
but Bijli Rao made him climb 
to 10,000 and to take him, 
as nearly as could be gauged 
in the dark, over the Fort. 

On gaining the desired posi- 
tion he produced a Thring 
bomb—the latest type of in- 
fernal machine, combining the 
most deadly explosive qualities 
with the most perfect port- 
ability—and dropped it over 
the side. 
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“A farewell salute for our 
dear friends, the Emperor and 
his court,” he shouted, as he 
gave the northward signal to 
the pilot. 

The little party gazed down- 
wards to see what results, if 
any, would follow upon the 
Maharaja’s action. 

After watching for what 
seemed to be a long time they 
were rewarded by an explosion 
out of all proportion to the 
means which had brought it 
about. The earth appeared 
to open beneath them—a yawn- 
ing crater all on fire, from 
which the flames leaped up 
and reached out on every side. 
The roaring of their engines 
deadened the detonation, but 
in the dreadful glow what 
looked like rocks or pieces of 
masonry could be seen hurtling 
through the air. They rushed 
northward with all possible 
speed ; even so, the vibrations 
set up caused the plane to 
rock. 

For several minutes they held 
on their course in a silence 
broken only by the clamour of 
the engines, their eyes fixed on 
the weird spectacle below and 
behind them. A large part of 
Delhi appeared to be in flames. 

“What has happened? ” 
shrieked Bijli Rao in the ear 
of Chittoo when the burning 
and even the glow had been 
left behind them. 

*‘ Maharaja Sahib,’’ was the 
hoarse reply, ‘“‘you hit the 
dump by the Jumma Musjid, 
and it and the Fort have both 
been blown sky-high.” 

This was the truth so far as 
the Jumma Musjid was con- 
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cerned, as the whole world wa, 
soon to know. The vengefy 
Mahratta had struck his enemies 
a blow even more terrible than 
he had intended. As Rash 
Bihari had foreseen, the attack- 
ing British planes had care- 
fully avoided exploding ‘the 
great dump before the Jumma 
Musjid. They had been for. 
bidden to do so for reason 
political, ssthetic, and senti- 
mental. The Jumma Musjid 
stood alone among the many 
glorious mosques in the East. 
Its noble simplicity, its mag- 
nificent proportions, the har 
monies brought out by means 
of its three building material 
—red sandstone and black and 
white marble — combined to 
make it, next to the Taj Mahal 
at Agra, the most splendid 
architectural legacy of the Em- 
peror Shah Jehan. The Mab- 
ratta’s bomb had detonated 
the dump, and in a few minutes 
the masterpiece which had de- 
lighted the world for three 
centuries had been riven asun- 
der and destroyed. One of its 
cupolas was carried several hun- 
dred yards and crashed into 
the bazaar, killing and maiming 
hundreds of people. Its mina- 
rets toppled in ruin upon the 
great tesselated square. Its 
walls shot out and collapsed. 
Where the Jumma Musjid had 
been was a gigantic rubble 
heap, beneath which lay the 
dead bodies of those who had 
been in the immediate vicinity 
when the bomb fell. 

The force of the explosion 
wrecked every building within 
@ quarter of a mile, and tore 
down part of the wall of the 
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Fort. It shook the barrack to 
its foundations, and caused the 
rebel conclave to break up in 
dismay. 

The tremendous repercus- 
sions were felt throughout the 
British lines, and the cause of 
them at once occurred to every- 
one who had seen the giant 
dump from the air. 

Divining what had happened, 
Rash Bihari rushed out of the 
Fort; and when he saw the 
burning buildings, the smoke 
and dust of the explosion, the 
hideous ruin which had once 
been the centre of the city; 
when he heard the groans of 
agony and the shrieks of terror 
which went up from the injured 
and from the demented popu- 
lace, he felt that he could 
endure no more. He placed 
the muzzle of his automatic 
to his right temple, and put 
an end to his life. 

Meanwhile Bijli Rao and his 
confederates flew northwards, 
chuckling at the felon blow 
which they had struck at their 
late associates and at the same 
time congratulating themselves 
on having saddled the British 
(as they hoped) with the odium 
of having destroyed the great 
Musjid. 

In this hope they were dis- 
appointed.  Bijli Rao was 
known to have a Fox super- 
plane; and his disappearance 
with Chittoo by air immedi- 
ately after his retirement from 
the Council was also known. 
Putting two and two together, 
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the Mahomedan faction in Delhi 
had no hesitation in fastening 
the blame for the disaster upon 
the treacherous Mahratta, whom 
they hated much more than the 
British. . 

Nemesis literally leaped upon 
Bijli Rao and his confederate. 
Bokharistan was a State in 
which Mahomedanism was the 
universal, not to say fanatical, 
belief. The news of their ex- 
ploit followed them next day 
to Allakand, the capital to 
which they had fled for safety, 
and a raging mob broke into 
the house which they had hired 
and tore them in pieces. The 
Bokharistan Government then 
quietly appropriated the ten 
lakhs which Bijli. Rao had 
hoped to be allowed to keep by 
reason of the insignificance of 
the sum! The Mahratta chief- 
tain was always too clever by 
half; but of all the blunders 
into which his vindictive temper 
had betrayed him, the most 
obvious and the most fatal was 
to blow up the most famous 
mosque in the world as a pre- 
liminary to forcing himself as a 
guest upon the most fanatic- 
ally Mahomedan people in the 
world. 

The immediate effect. of his 
Parthian shot, however, was 
to knock the last ounce of 
courage out of the rebel council 
in Delhi. They scrapped the 
representation they had drawn 
up with a view to negotiating 
for terms, and resolved upon 
unconditional surrender. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE. 


“ Gentlemen,” said His Ex- 
cellency Air-Marshal Sir Bryan 
Neville, “‘ Delhi is ours at last. 
The rebels have surrendered at 
discretion. Their leaders are 
in our camp, and have placed 
themselves entirely at my dis- 
posal. Strictly speaking, of 
course, I ought to hang the 
lot, but I expect there are 
degrees of guilt, and also the 
Home Government have speci- 
ally requested me to show as 
much clemency as possible. I 
have, therefore, called you 
gentlemen together in order to 
gather your opinions before 
receiving the rebel deputation 
and handing them our terms.” 
- These remarks were addressed 
to half a dozen officers who 


were seated at a rough table 
at Sir Bryan Neville’s head- 
quarters by the Kutb Minar. 
They included General Hardy, 
commanding the Calcutta bri- 


gade; the Maharaja of Raj- 
warra, who had succeeded. the 
Sultan of Jehanabad in com- 
mand of the Princes’ con- 
tingent;  Lieut.-General Sir 
William Smyth, commanding 
the British land forces; Air 
Vice-Marshal Ellam, Sir Bryan 
Neville’s Chief of the Staff; 
and Captain Michael Macready ; 
with an A.D.O. in attendance. 

John Hardy, looking at and 
listening to Air-Marshal Neville 
attentively, was well able, after 
a few days’ acquaintance with 
him, to understand the antip- 
athy which the dead Sultan 
had entertained for him. He 


L 


was a peculiar-looking man— 
tall, dark, with a long horse. 
like face, a scraggy neck, and 
a large quantity of long black 
hair which was brushed back 
from a high narrow forehead, 
He had lack-lustre, greenish. 
grey eyes, a long nose, and 4 
slightly cruel mouth, insuffi 
ciently hidden by a ragged 
black moustache. His speech 
was thick, his voice thin, and 
his manner undistinguished. 
There was little that was attrae- 
tive about his appearance. 
Nevertheless he was a most 
able, daring, and successful air 
fighter. He was a bom 
mechanic, and his natural abil 
ity, combined with intensive 
study, had given him complete 
mastery over the technique 
of his profession. But his 
outlook was not confined to 
mere air strategy or tactics. 
He had studied the art of war 
with the thoroughness of 4 
Clausewitz, and he had had 
opportunities of applying the 
results of his study with marked 
success. The Air Force had 
been recognised for years a 
the most important branch of 
the Army, in Great Britain 
as in other countries, and the 
Indian chief command had long 
been held by an officer of that 
force. So brilliant an airman 
and strategist as Sir Bryan 
Neville was marked out for the 
highest preferment; and on 
the chief command in India 
falling vacant on the outbreak 
of the mutiny he had been 
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appointed to the post with 
general acclamation. 

But this gifted man had a 
weakness which not only made 
him unpopular, but was a 
serious handicap to him as a 
commander. He was as ego- 
centric as Napoleon, without 
any of the charm which enabled 
that supreme egoist to conceal 
his selfishness and win the 
co-operation of others. Neville 
was an uncouth figure whose 
self-esteem was supremely 
obvious. He was so wrapped 
in the contemplation of his 
own merits that the eye which 
he turned upon those of others 
was nearly always blind. He 
never saw—at all events, he 
never acknowledged—the least 
merit in anyone but himself. 
Hundreds of thousands went to 
death gladly for Napoleon. 
There was only one person who 
would have died for Bryan 
Neville, and that was himself. 
His conversation was remark- 
able: It was a kind of mono- 
logue, with himself fof audience 
and chorus. 

To'sum up, he was by no 
means a bad fellow, and his 
worst enemies could not deny 
his great ability; but no one, 
even of his friends, could be 
induced to join the Neville 
Admiration Society, of which 
he was founder, president, and 
Sole surviving member. 

The council of war had been 
called at nine o’clock in the 
morning of the day following 
the flight of Bijli Rao and the 
destruction of the great mosque. 
The rebel chiefs had signalled 
for an armistice, and had come 
into the allied camp an hour 
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earlier. They had not yet seen 
the Commander-in-Chief, but 
had submitted to him a brief 
and formal note of surrender 
without terms or qualification. 

The main British objective 
had thus been gained. The 
surrender of Delhi was a re- 
sounding admission that British 
supremacy was intact. There 
were still numbers of armed 
rebels scattered over Northern 
India, some of them in con- 
siderable force. But these could 
be dealt with more or less at 
leisure. The first thing needful 
had been to recover Delhi; 
and this had now been done. 
Sir Bryan Neville would tell 
the Home Government that he 
had done it; and he would have 
some justification for the claim. 

But from the moment when 
the rebel leaders threw up the 
sponge the problem had ceased 
to be a purely military one. 
Diplomacy had to be called in. 
Air-Marshal Neville was shrewd 
enough to be sensible of his 
own want of knowledge of the 
country, and of the personalities 
and conditions with which he 
had to deal. India had once 
more been saved by the sword, 
but it could not be retained thus. 
In other words, Sir Bryan 
Neville wanted advice before 
summoning the rebel leaders 
before him. At the same time 
he did not want to admit that 
he wanted it. He loved to hear 
his own voice, and talked on 
until he had persuaded himself, 
and, he vaguely hoped,- his 
auditors, that he had only sum- 
moned them! out of courtesy to 
his colleagues, and not mainly 
in his own interests. 
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II. 


“First and foremost, let me 
say,’ continued Sir Bryan 
Neville, ‘‘ that there are certain 
men—about a dozen all told 
—with regard to whom I am 
not prepared to consider any 
question of amnesty. I have 
reason to believe that these men 
have been the chief fomenters of 
the military revolt and the chief 
organisers of the rebellion.” 

He referred to a list which 
Macready had given him the 
previous day, and read out 
several names from it, mis- 
pronouncing most of them so 
badly that his hearers had some 
difficulty in making out whom 
he meant. The list included— 


Maharaja Bahadur Sir Bijli 
Rao, Maharaja of Pinda- 
inagar. 


rinagar. 
Lieut.-Colonel Rash Bihari 
Das, R.E. (retired). 
Sirdar Seraj-ud-dowlah. 
General Chittoo Bhunj Rao. 
Brig.-General Jai Pal Singh. 
Colonel Mubarik Hossein. 
Captain Sikunder Khan. 


Here the Commander-in-Chief 
began to get so tied up with 
unfamiliar names that he read 
out no more, but briefly ex- 
plained that the first four were 
those of the men who had 
planned and organised the re- 
volt, and the remainder were 
regular officers of the Indian 
Army who were largely re- 
sponsible for the mutiny. 

“I propose, gentlemen,” ob- 
served His Excellency, “to de- 
mand the surrender of these 
men immediately, and _ to 
execute them summarily. The 


time has come to teach the 
disaffected elements a lesson, 
and to make India feel that 
if we have refrained from 
asserting our strength it is not 
because we have not the power 
to do so, but simply because 
of our humanity. 

“There are other men con- 
cerned in the rebellion whom it 
will perhaps be advisable to 
treat with greater leniency, 
There is, for example, the 
absurd person who was elected 
Emperor the other day—just 
before I and my squadrons 
came upon the scene—Prince 
Mohamed Tughlak, I think he 
is called. It is obviously im- 
possible to treat such a person 
seriously. My view is that 
we should let him live, but 
keep him in confinement for 
the rest of his life. There are 
other figures—Maharaj Jeswunt 
Singh, Nawab Ibrahim Ma- 
homed, and others—who come 
into an intermediate category. 
Some of these we may execute 
and some we may punish less 
severely. 

** Again, there are thousands 
of subordinate officers and com- 
mon soldiers whose hands are 
red with the blood of English 
people, including women and 
children. These, of course, will 
be specifically excluded from 
pardon, and will be dealt with 
as the survivors may help us 
to identify them. Captain 
Macready, for example, who 
saw a number of outrages with 
his own eyes, will be able to 
give us most useful information 
on these points.” 
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This was His Excellency’s 
first and only reference to 
Macready, although he owed 
entirely to him his information 
with regard to the situation 
in Delhi and his list of names. 
Macready’s face became almost 
as red as his hair. 

The Commander - in - Chief 
droned on. 

“As to the rebels, who are 
now slipping away from Delhi, 
and will presently be scattered 
all over the country, these must 
receive short shrift. Every 
Indian must be disarmed ; any 
Indian found carrying arms 
within a month from now must 
be put to death. There must 
be no compromise on this 
point. But once the country has 
been disarmed and pacified, I am 
disposed to a policy of clemency. 
Indeed, I have received instruc- 
tions from the Prime Minister 
himself to that effect. 

“TI have every hope that we 
shall be able to clean up the 
military situation in a month 
or two; and then it will be 
our task to take in hand the 
rebuilding of those towns and 
stations that have been so 
grievously shattered by the 
revolt. It will, I think, be 
natural and proper that we 
should take in hand the recon- 
struction of Delhi at the earliest 
possible moment. 

“These, gentlemen, are my 
views on the situation which 
confronts us. I have arrived 
at them after careful considera- 


tion, and have no intention of 
altering them lightly. But as 
you have given me your assist- 
ance in reducing Delhi to sur- 
render, I have deemed it advis- 
able to ascertain your views on 
the subject.” 

His Excellency looked from 
one face to another, as though 
waiting for applause which 
never came, and finally turned 
to Hardy. His attitude to- 
wards the civilian General had 
been marked by all the con- 
tempt which the professional 
soldier entertains, and often 
voices, for the amateur. He 
keenly resented the prominence 
which Hardy had attained, and 
lost no opportunity of sneering 
at him and his contingent, 
although it might have oc- 
curred to him that, but for the 
work done by the small allied 
foree during the first three weeks 
of the rebellion, his own task 
might not have proved so easy 
as it actually turned out to be. 

“General Hardy,” said Sir 
Bryan Neville, with a kind of 
sneering simper, “you have 
taken a leading part through- 
out this war—indeed, I believe 
history will credit you with 
having begun it,—and as you 
are able to view things from 
a civilian as well as a military 
standpoint, I should like to 
draw upon your experience of 
the country and the people. 
Do you not agree with me that 
reconstruction should go hand 
in hand with punishment ? ” 


: 1 
John Hardy was familiar sentiments towards himself, and 


with the Commander-in-Chief’s 


he was supremely indiffer- 
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ent to them. He admired 
Sir Bryan Neville’s abilities ; 
he was perfectly willing to 
accord him all the credit he 
deserved for the reduction of 
Delhi. His only regret was 
that a man so able should also 
be so small-minded. But that, 
after all, was a matter for Sir 
Bryan Neville, and not for him. 

Hardy knew that what he 
was about to say would come 
as @ shock not only to the 
Commander-in-Chief, but to ail 
the other officers in the room. 
But he also had considered the 
situation carefully, and had 
come to definite conclusions, 
which he now proceeded to lay 
before the meeting. 

“Your Excellency,” he said, 
“TIT am greatly obliged to you 
for giving me an opportunity 
of putting my opinion before 


you, since the situation, as 
you have described it, calls for 
the display of both firmness 
and conciliation—firmness, be- 
cause our authority has been 


rudely challenged, and con- 
ciliation, because we Britishers 
whose work lies in India have 
to live and work with the people 
of this country. So far we 
have secured their co-operation. 
We must continue to secure 
it; otherwise we must quit. 
“With your remarks on the 
punishment of those who have 
deliberately plotted the down- 
fall of British rule, and who 
have shed British blood by 
way of massacre and outrage, 
I am most cordially in agree- 
ment. They must be punished 
with death. But I also agree 
that their tools and victims 
should be treated more leniently, 
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especially because there ig g 
very large element in this 
country which is sincerely at- 
tached to the British Raj, and 
would be sorry to see it de- 
stroyed.”’ 

Then Hardy attacked the 
subject which lay nearest his 
heart. ‘‘ Your Excellency has 
said,’ he continued, “‘ that re- 
construction must go hand in 
hand with punishment, and 
has suggested that the work of 
reconstruction should begin 
with the capital of Delhi. There 
I disagree with you most em- 
phatically. No greater mis- 
take could be made than the 
restoration of Delhi to the 
position it held before the 
mutiny broke out. 

“In my opinion Delhi stands 
condemned as the capital of 
India. It stands condemned 
as a capital at all. Delhi is 
not a capital; it is a battle- 
ground,.a graveyard. The 
scenes which it has witnessed 
during the past few weeks are 
simply a repetition of scenes 
which have been enacted round 
Delhi.ever since history began. 
Look at the ruins of the dozen 
Delhis that have preceded this 
one. Look at the ruins of the 
present Delhi. That sums up 
the history of Delhi. It is a 
centre of ruin and desolation, 
not a city which should be 
rebuilt as the capital of the 
British Empire in India. 

“British power rests upon 
the sea, and that is why the 
founders of the Empire estab- 
lished their capital at Calcutta, 


one of the great ports of the 


world, ensconced in the upper 
reaches of a river which n0 
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stranger can navigate with 
safety. I have been told by 
those who were in India at the 
time that when the capital 
was suddenly shifted to Delhi 
without rhyme or reason, 4& 
wave of superstitious dread 
ran through the country—why ? 
Because the name of Delhi is 
ominous, because no dynasty 
which has made it the capital 
has endured much more than 
a hundred years. And the 
peoples of India, most of whom, 
as I have said, would rather 
have British rule than any 
other, were panic-stricken be- 
cause they feared that the 
transfer of the capital to Delhi 
meant the downfall of the 
British Empire.” 

There was a pause. Sir 
Bryan Neville was evidently 
impressed, but was reluctant 
to be convinced. 

“What, Maharaja Sahib, is 
your opinion of General Hardy’s 
theory?” he said, turning to 
the Maharaja of Rajwarra. 

“My opinion, sir,” replied 
the prince, “is that the General 
is right when he says that 
Delhi is a name of ill-omen. 
I was only a child when the 
seat of Government was trans- 
ferred to it, but I remember 
the horror expressed by all those 
with whom I came in contact.” 

“Have you heard of this 
superstition about Delhi, Cap- 
tain Macready?” asked His 
Excellency. 

“Bedad, sir, I have,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ And, by the same 
token, I have never known the 
Government do any good at 
Delhi ever since I came to the 
country.” 
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The Commander - in - Chief 
looked at Sir William Smyth. 

“IT was out here on the Staff 
ten years ago,” said the General, 
“and I am bound to say that 
everybody loathed the place at 
that time. It was riotous, 
unhealthy, seditious, and in 
every way undesirable. The 
only thing which made it pos- 
sible as the seat of Government 
was that Government was so 
seldom there.” 

* What, then, do you suggest 
should be done to Delhi, Gen- 
eral Hardy ? ” sneered His Ex- 
cellency. “Should we raze it 
to the ground, and sow the site 
with salt? ” 

“My plan would be less 
drastic than that,” answered 
Hardy. “As regards razing 
it to the ground, that has more 
or less been done already. Our 
bombardment has pretty nearly 
wrecked Old Delhi; the rebels 
when the mutiny broke out 
reduced New Delhi to a rub- 
bish heap. All I would sug- 
gest is that we leave both 
cities—both Old and New Delhi 
—exactly as they are. Let 
them be added to the nine or 
ten defunct cities whose ruins 
and tombs extend for miles 
around us in every direction. 

“ But,” and here his calm 
voice took on a rasp which 
gave the Commander-in-Chief 
a start, “I would march in 
triumph into Delhi to-morrow 
only to reassert British suprem- 
acy. I would seize the occa- 
sion to proclaim that it has 
become unfit to be the capital 
of India, and that the, capital 
should be removed: elsewhere. 
I would add that. Delhi should 
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cease to have any municipal 
government or privileges, and 
I would shift the railway junc- 
tion to a more convenient site.” 

** And where, General, would 
you establish the seat of the 
Government of India? ” asked 
the Commander-in-Chief. He 


spoke with an affectation of cyni- 
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cism, but in a tone of greate 
respect. He thought he say 
his way to making use of 
Hardy’s idea. 

“Personally, I would keepit 
in Calcutta, where it now is,” 
replied Hardy. ‘‘ But Bombay, 
or even Madras, would be better 
than Delhi.”’ 


IV. 


Sir Bryan Neville liked to 
think that the rapidity with 
which he made up his mind to 
adopt General Hardy’s pro- 
posal with regard to Delhi 
was an illustration of his un- 
erring judgment and his power 
of quick decision. His enemies 
—and they were legion—would 
have ascribed it to his egoism, 
and his constitutional inability 
to give credit to anyone but 
himself. 

Whatever may have been his 
motive, he had become a convert 
to the abandonment of Delhi 
even while Hardy was speak- 
ing; but he gave not the 
slightest indication of this 
change of view. He switched 
the conversation almost im- 
mediately on to the subject of 
the rebel deputation, and in a 
few minutes sent word to them 
to present themselves before 
him. 
The conference had taken 
place in the verandah of the 
d&k bungalow, which was the 
headquarters of the chief com- 
mand. The rebel deputation, 
consisting of three Mahomedan 
and three Hindu notables, 
escorted by a British guard, 
-and looking the most wretched 
men in India that day, came 


slowly to the verandah steps, 
at the top of which stood 8 
Bryan Neville, surrounded by 
the group of officers who had 
assisted at the conference. 

The Commander-in-Chief had 
dignity. His long face wa 
solemn and expressionless a 
the deputation approached, 
Four of them were in English 
morning dress, and two wor 
Indian costume with puggarees. 
The first four raised their hats; 
the remaining two salaamed 
profoundly, but the victor made 
no response. 

There was a painful pause, 
broken by the voice of the 
leader of the deputation— 
Maharaj Jeswunt Singh—who 
first introduced himself, and 
then the other members o 
the delegation. At the com 
clusion of this ceremony His 
Excellency briefly read out the 
terms on which the surrender 
would take place, including. 
the immediate disarmament of 
the rebel troops and of all the 
inhabitants; the evacuation 
of the city by the rebel garrison, 
and its confinement in barbed 
wire enclosures which were thet 
being put up amid the ruins of 
New Delhi; and the immediate 
surrender for summary punish 
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ment of the principal heads of 
the revolt, beginning with 
Maharaja Sir Bijli Rao of 
Pindarinagar. 

The faces of the deputation 
were a study in consternation. 

“Your Excellency!” cried 
Jeswunt Singh, “‘ most, if not 
all of these men have fled. 
They cannot be produced for 
punishment.” 

“That, gentlemen, would be 
extremely unfortunate for you,” 
replied Sir Bryan Neville. “ His 
Majesty’s Government is not 
vindictive, but plainly it must 
punish for the crimes that have 
taken place; and if the men 
whom it regards as primarily 
responsible cannot be produced, 
I am afraid it will have to 
fall back upon those whom it 
might otherwise have spared. 
In fact, gentlemen, it will hold 
Prince Mahomed Tughlak and 


Neither John Hardy nor Sir 
Bryan Neville had any reason to 
be dissatisfied with the sensa- 
tional announcement which the 
Commander-in-Chief made next 
day from under the shadow of 
the old Fort in Delhi, after he 
had marched his army in 
triumph through the surren- 
dered city. The audience was 
not what Sir Bryan Neville 
would have chosen if there 
had been more time to stage- 
manage the film. It consisted 
of British and loyal Imperial 
Service troops, volunteers, and 
several thousand Indian citizens 
who were trembling for their 
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yourselves, together with the 
entire population of Delhi, 
answerable for the appearance 
of these miscreants, alive or 
dead.” 

He put an end to the inter- 
view with a wave of his hand, 
and turned his back upon the 
deputation. The crestfallen 
rebel leaders withdrew with 
an air of even deeper dejection 
than they had come with; 
but the effect of the ultimatum 
was remarkable. With the 
exception of Bijli Rao and 
Chittoo, who by that time 
were lodged in the capital of 
Bokharistan, the whole of the 
ringleaders, including Seraj-ud- 
dowlah, were rounded up by 
nightfali and delivered over 
to the British; and at day- 
break next morning every one 
of them paid the extreme 
penalty for his crimes. 





necks. But the wireless was 
working, and the speech was 
picked up over the greater 
part of Europe and America. 
It created almost as great a sen- 
sation as the surrender of Delhi 
itself. Special editions came 
out, and late at night Sir Bryan 
Neville had the gratification of 
hearing, on the loud speaker, 
some of the newspaper and other 
comments on his oration. While 
they were not quite unanimous 
as to its excellence—a fact 
which disappointed him slightly 
—they all agreed that it was 
‘ epoch-making.’ 

Throughout the greater part 
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of the previous day the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who had be- 
come an almost fanatical ex- 
ponent of the desirability of 
abandoning Delhi, had been in 
wireless communication with 
London and Calcutta on the 
He had found the 
Viceroy a willing convert to the 
plan, nor had Whitehall been 
very difficult to convince. Its 
main objection was the money 
that had been laid out. Fifty 
millions, it pointed out, had 
been spent in the creation of 


subject. 


New Delhi, and it would be 
extravagant to abandon the 
results of such an expenditure. 

Sir Bryan Neville, in reply, 
assured Whitehall that the re- 
sults of the expenditure had 
been wiped out already. The 
rebel high explosives had been 
so effective that none of the 
public buildings was recognis- 
able. The new capital was a 
mass of ruins, and it would 
cost as much to clear the site 
and rebuild as had been ex- 
pended originally. 


On the morning of the day 
on which the British army 
made its formal entry into 
Delhi, John Hardy assisted in 
the removal of their wounded 
from the field hospital to one 
of the largest undamaged build- 
ings in the city. He had 
hardly seen Roshanara since 
the tragic night when he had 
conducted her to where the 
Sultan lay dead in his own 
tent. He had left her alone 
with her dead; and when she 
had come out again, her face 
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Then he plied the Home 
Government with all the argn- 
ments which he had learned 
from Hardy the previous day 
(although the Calcutta general’s 
hame was never whispered)— 
the ill-omens associated with 
Delhi, its unsuitability as a 
British capital, the superstitions 
which clung to it, the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the rebellion 
of retracing the disastrous step 
which had been taken forty 
years before, and, finally, his 
own overwhelming conviction 
that“ much of the benefit of 
the quelling of the mutiny 
would be lost if any attempt 
were made to restore Delhi as 
the capital of India. 

Whitehall and Downing 
Street had capitulated by the 
evening, and had agreed to the 
announcement being made next 
day that Delhi should no longer 
be the winter capital of India. 
From this it followed, almost 
without discussion, that the 
Government of India should 
return to Calcutta. 







tragic and tearless, he had 
escorted her back to _ the 
hospital. The words that had 
passed between them had been 
few. When she saw him stand- 
ing, pale, bloodstained, and 
dishevelled at the door of the 
ward, she had divined the 
truth ;, and as she went out 
with him she had murmured— 

“Is he dead ? ”’ 

And his reply, spoken with 
quivering lips, had been “ Yes.” 

After that, silence. She had 
taken his arm on the way 
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back to the hospital, and he 
had; almost wished that some- 
one would give him an excuse 
for killing him in her defence. 

As he parted from her at the 
hospital he had bowed low 
and kissed her hand fervently. 

“ Princess,” he had said, “if 
there is anything in the world 
that I can do for you, let me 
know. I have no _ other 
thought. than to serve you. 
And I loved your noble brother 
as though he were my own.” 

He had raised himself, and 
had ventured to look into her 
eyes. They held tears now. 
They fell before his, and she 
returned the pressure of his 
hand. 

“He loved you too,’ she 
whispered. 

She had withdrawn her hand 
and turned away. 

The field hospital was evacu- 
ated early in the morning of 
the triumphal entry. Hardy 
haunted Roshanara while it 
was going on. He was her 
Chief of the Staff, she said, 
with a brave smile, which made 
his heart leap up. He antici- 
pated her wishes, he saved her 
every physical exertion; and 
when the last patient had been 
placed in the ambulance and 
the last box of dressings had 
been bestowed in the motor 
vans, he drove her himself in 
@ commandeered car to the 
new hospital. 

Her nearness, and the con- 
Sciousness of his responsibility 
for her, for those few minutes 
at least, had an almost intoxi- 
cating effect. Controlling him- 
self, he looked at her from tinie 
to time without speaking. Her 
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face looked lovelier than ever 
in its grief and pallor. 

At last he broke the silence. 

“I suppose, Princess, you 
wouldn’t care to attend this 
afternoon’s durbar ? ”’ he asked. 

There was a brief pause. 

“‘T don’t see why I shouldn’t,”’ 
she replied. ‘‘ That is, provided 
I can get someone to look after 
my hospital.” 

“That is splendid,” said 
Hardy. “It occurred to me 
that if you went you would 
be thinking of him, and that 
he ought to have been taking 
part in the triumph which he 
did so much to bring about.” 

“ But you will be there,’ she 
answered, with one of her old 
smiles. ‘‘ And I shall feel some- 
how that he will be with us; 
and I know he would have 
loved me to go.” 

“Then, Princess, go you 
shall,” he cried eagerly. “I 
will arrange a seat for you on 
the dais, and will join you after 
the march in.” 

Another pause. 

** Princess,” said Hardy, turn- 
ing to her, “I want to tell you 
how wonderful it seemed to 
me when you asked the. Scot- 
tish padré to join in the funeral 
service. It seemed to me to 
typify the oneness of true re- 
ligion as well as the unity of 
our cause and the disappear- 
ance of racial distinctions.” 

She did not reply at first; 
and then, looking round at her, 
he found her eyes full of tears. 

“Dear friend,’ she said at 
last, “I feel- I must tell you 
what very few people except 

Bayard, and the clergyman who 
received me, know—and that 
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is, that I am a Christian. I 
was received into the Anglican 
Chureh at Jehanabad a year 
ago. I had long wanted to 
take this step, but the way 
didn’t seem clear till last year. 
Bayard, too, was one at heart. 
It was only his devotion to his 
duty as a prince which pre- 
vented him from making a 
public profession of Christianity. 
But, had he lived, and had he 
been able to entrust the govern- 
ment of the State to someone 
worthy of it, I feel sure he 
would have done so later on. 
That is why I felt I must have 
a Christian minister to pray at 
his graveside. And I am happy 
that you approved, and were 
touched.” 

Hardy disengaged one hand 
from the steering wheel and 
grasped hers, marvelling at his 
own temerity. 

“Tt wasn’t only I, dear 
Prineess,”” he replied. ‘“ The 
whole army was touched; and 
now, to know that you have 
found the truth—Princess, this 
is going to be a wonderful thing 
for all of us—and for India! ” 

She did not withdraw her 
hand. She seemed very gentle 
just then, and a protective 
yearning came over him. 

** Princess ”—he hesitated— 
“ Roshanara, I also have some- 
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thing to tell you. Just a day 
or two before his death you 
brother gave me a very special 
charge about you—a charg 
which means more to me than 
anything else in the world. J] 
promised him then that I would 
do my utmost to guard you 
and protect you if anything 
happened to him. And I want 
you to remember that I am 
at your service whenever and 
wherever you may require me, 
So long as you have any use 
for me you shall command me; 
and, God helping me, I will 
never fail you.” 

She turned and looked at 
him. 

“Thank you, General Hardy,” 
she replied in a low voice, 
“I have known that all along. 
I have always felt that I could 
turn to you in any need, but 
it means so much to have you 
tell it to me.” 

She flushed slightly as she 
said it. Wild thoughts came 
to Hardy of putting his for- 
tune to the touch—‘to win 
or lose it all ’’—but the con- 
ventions saved him. He re 
flected that to propose to 4 
princess when you have under- 
taken to drive her to a hospital 
is not done, and he decided, 
by no means for the first time, 
to wait. 


Ti, 


By the time Delhi was re- 
taken the British army before 
it numbered at least 70,000 
men of all arms, but only 
10,000 of them took part in 
the formal entry. Nearly half 


of these consisted of repre- 
sentatives of the Calcutta con- 
tingent and the allied princes’ 
forces, who had _ successfully 
contained the rebels while rei- 
forcements were being mus-— 
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tered. Cavalry played a small 
part in the pageant, for the 
reason that there were no 
regular cavalry regiments on 
the spot, but it should be 
added in fairness that the 
Roughrider cavalry section had 
done excellent scouting work 
during the operations, and had 
stood up to the rebel cavalry 
often when outnumbered by 
three to one. 

The Roughriders led the 
march into Delhi, followed by 
the Imperial Cadet Corps (com- 
posed entirely of princes and 
noblemen), the Naval contin- 
gent, the gunners and regiment 
after regiment of British in- 
fantry, and the Tank Corps. 
Then came the Imperial Service 
contingents, headed by Jehana- 
bad, and representing the forces 
of at least a dozen loyal princes 
whose States were of sufficient 
importance to maintain an 
army. Then the Caledonians, 
the Cossipore Fencibles, and, 
last but not least, the Calcutta 
University battalion. These 
gallant youngsters had taken 
their full share in the gruelling 
which had fallen to the lot of 
the Allies during the first fort- 
night before Delhi. 

While the Indian army as a 
whole had played traitor, thanks 
to unscrupulous and misleading 
propaganda, there were faith- 
ful Abdiels to be found in 
every unit, while more than 
one corps was split in half by 
the refusal of the loyal element 
to join in the mutiny. Some 
of these staunch soldiers had 
lost their lives, but others had 
escaped and joined the Calcutta 
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or Bombay contingents, or the 
British reinforcements which 
were flung into the country 
later. These now had their 
representatives in the victori- 
ous army. 

Overhead flew the squadrons 
of what was by this time the 
most formidable air force in 
Asia. If Bokharistan had by 
any chance thought better of 
its first hesitancy and had sent 
its 500 planes to harass the 
victors, it would have received 
the greatest surprise in its 
history. 

A dais had been prepared 
on the open ground, or what 
had been open ground, before 
the site on which had stood the 
Jumma Musjid. The tragic ruins 
of that glorious mosque flanked 
the dais on the right; the 
battered walls of Shah Jehan’s 
Fort were on its left. The city 
lay just as it had been left by 
the hammerings of war, with 
all its desolation and gaping 
wounds. It looked a city of 
the dead, except for the few 
thousands of disconsolate citi- 
zens fringing the space reserved 
for the troops. These were 
drawn up forming three sides 
of a square, in front of and 
beside the dais where the last 
of the Delhi durbars was to 
be held. 

The military procession was 
brought up by the Commander- 
in-Chief, his staff, and the gen- 
erals under him. After them 
came a group under escort, 
the sight of which constricted 
the hearts of all the spectators. 
Tt consisted of those members 
of the rebel Government who 
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had not been executed. They 
were led by the 980i - disant 
Emperor Mahomed Tughlak, 
and they marched on foot. 
Sir Bryan Neville had dis- 
missed the suggestion that they 
should be manacled; but on 
the advice of those around him 
had ordered that they should 
march on foot as prisoners at the 
tail end of the triumphal entry. 

Years afterwards he was 
attacked by Labour politicians 
for his cruel treatment of a 
beaten enemy; but on the 
morrow of the surrender of 
Delhi no one in India or in 
England—least of all in India 
—thought of blaming him. 
These men had, both foolishly 
and wickedly, aspired to oust 






The Union Jack was broken 
when the Generals had ascended 
the dais, and the National 
Anthem was played, while the 
parade presented arms. In 
this simple fashion was opened 
the last Delhi durbar. All 
the} customary ritual [was cut 
out. 

Sir Bryan Neville advanced 
to the front of the dais, the 
other general officers grouped 
behind him. He was an im- 
posing figure in his Air-Marshal’s 
uniform, his height increased 
by his elaborate head-dress, his 
hand on his sword. 

The speech which he pro- 
ceeded to deliver was amplified 
and broadcast, and was listened 
to with intense interest over 
the greater part of the world. 
It had the briefest introduc- 
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the British and seize upon the 
reins of Empire. Not a si 
Indian in his heart of hearts 
thought them anything but 
lucky to have got off as cheaply 
as they did. 

Princess Roshanara did not 
attend the durbar after all, 
If she had she would have 
been the only lady present, 
and upon learning this she 
remained not unwillingly on 
duty in the hospital. The 
dais was unoccupied until the 
parade had taken up its allotted 
positions. Then Sir Bryan 


Neville and his military col- 
leagues mounted it, while¥ the 
ex-Emperor and the other 
prisoners stood in a row before 
them. 


tion, no peroration, and was 
as follows :— 

“In the name of the King- 
Emperor I declare that the 
City and Fort of Delhi have 
this day been restored to the 
keeping of the British Govern- 
ment in India. The attempt 
to overthrow the British Gov- 
ernment has failed. Its leaders 
have either fled or been exe- 
cuted, or are in custody await- 
ing such punishment as the 
Government may see fit to 
pronounce upon them. ‘The 
soldiers whom they seduced 
from their allegiance are now 
prisoners of war, and will be 
dealt with in due course. The 
rebels who are still at large 
will be pursued, if necessary, 
to the utmost boundaries of 
India, and will be disarmed 
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and punished. In the name of 
the Government I hereby de- 
clare that any attempt to con- 
ceal them or to help them in 
any way will be treated as 
treason, and will be punished 
with death. It is the duty of 
every subject of His Imperial 
Majesty to assist the Govern- 
ment in the speedy restoration 
of law and order. When that 
has been effected the hand of 
punishment will be stayed, and 
the Government will resume its 
beneficent activities, which have 
been interrupted by rebellion 
and mutiny. In the meantime, 
no loyal subject who shall 
resume his ordinary avocations 
and shall avoid all intercourse 
with His Majesty’s enemies has 
anything to fear from His 
Majesty’s armed forces. 

“TIT have now to announce 
that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, after careful considera- 
tion, have decided to remove 
the capital of India from Delhi, 
and to transfer it once more to 
Calcutta, its original seat. They 
have contemplated the possi- 
bility of making this change 
for some time on grounds of 
general political expediency, but 
the outbreak of the present 
rebellion, and the part which 
Delhi has played in that re- 
bellion, have convinced them 
that the time has come to put 
an end to Delhi as the seat of 
government. Delhi has proved 
itself unworthy to be the capital 
of British India. Its history 
proves that it is not fitted to 
be a capital at all. A dozen 
dynasties have endeavoured to 
establish it as the centre of a 


stable government, and the 
ruins of as many cities, sur- 
rounding us on every side, show 
how completely they have failed 
in their attempts. 

“His Majesty’s Government 
and the Government of India 
are now constrained to admit 
that a serious blunder was 
made when the capital of British 
India was transferred to this 
city of ill-omen. The rebellion 
has afforded them an oppor- 
tunity of retrieving that blun- 
der. The rebels, and not the 
Government, have pronounced 
the doom of Delhi. They have 
destroyed the New Delhi, which 
was set up by the side of Old 
Delhi forty years ago. Our 
own bombardments have per- 
formed the same office for Old 
Delhi. The Government are 
now resolved to leave both 
cities to the desolation which 
has been wrought upon them 
by rebellion and war. 

“Delhi will cease to exist 
from to-day a8 a province, as 
a capital, even as a munici- 
pality. This is the last of its 
public durbars. When the flag 
behind me is hauled down, it 
will disappear from among the 
living cities of the earth. Only 
its ruins will remain as a re- 
minder of its crimes.” 

Sir Bryan Neville ceased 
speaking, and there followed 
a pause which might almost 
have been felt. Then a kind 
of groan went up from the 
crowd. The majority under- 
stood English, but even in the 
case of those who did not, no 
interpreter was needed, as none 
was, in fact, requisitioned. The 
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vernacular-speaking crowd men- 
tally absorbed the purport of 
the speech from those of its 
members who knew English ; 
they sensed that Delhi had been 
dethroned, and as most of them 
had vested interests in the city 
they realised instantly that this 
meant partial or total ruin to 
themselves. Hence the sigh 
or moan which went up from 
thousands of overcharged hearts. 

The Commander-in-Chief pro- 
longed the pause, not ill-pleased 
with the effect which he had 
produced. Then, raising his 
shako, he cried in his loudest 
tones— 

“Long live the _King-Em- 
peror ! ”’ 

Sir William Smyth now called 
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for three cheers for His Imperial] 
Majesty, and these were given 
by the troops with deafening 
fervour. 

The National Anthem wag 
played by the massed bands, Sir 
Bryan Neville and the officers 
with him standing at the salute, 
while the troops presented arms, 

As the last note of the 
anthem died away the Union 
Jack was hauled down. The 
Commander-in-Chief and the 
group surrounding him left the 
dais. The troops marched back 
to quarters as the rays of the 
early setting sun shed a parting 
glory upon the ruins of the 
Jumma Musjid, and once again 
lit up the rose-red walis of the 
Fort of Shah Jehan. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE. 


On a chilly afternoon about 
the third week in December 
General Hardy sat in his office 
in Mian Mir staring at the 
superscription of a letter which 
had just been put into his 
hand. It was an important- 
looking envelope, stamped ‘‘ Bel- 
vedere’ at the back, which 
was further embellished with 
three large red wax seals. The 
address was in the Viceroy’s 
own handwriting, and read as 
follows :— 


‘*To Brigadier-General 
‘*Sir John Hardy, Bart., 
“Commanding Caleutta Brigade, 
‘** Lahore.” 


Hardy’s brigade had, in fact, 
been pushed up to Lahore 


immediately after the reduc- 
tion of Delhi. The army of 
which it formed a part had 
met with practically no resist- 
ance, and the regular troops 
were now traversing the coun- 
try in every direction, rounding 
up rebels and clearing away 
the aftermath of rebellion. 
Hardy and his men had been 
left to garrison Lahore, where 
they seemed doomed to in- 
action. He had suggested their 
demobilisation, as enormous 
reinforcements had _ arrived, 
trade was reviving in Calcutta, 
and naturally the merchants 
and shopkeepers of whom the 
brigade was largely composed 
were anxious to get back to 
business. 
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Sir Bryan Neville, however, 
was immovable; possibly he 
disliked General Hardy! At 
all events the Calcutta brigade 
was kept cooling its heels at 
Lahore. 

After gazing at the letter 
fixedly for a few minutes, and 
trying to collect his somewhat 
bewildered thoughts, Hardy 
broke the seal, conscious of a 
heart that beat a trifle faster 
than its wont. The letter was 
a holograph from the Viceroy, 
and this is what Hardy read :— 


“Private and Confidential. 


‘* BELVEDERE, CaLouTTa, 
18 December 1957. 

“My DEAR Harpy,—Let me 
begin by congratulating you 
upon the honour of a baronetcy 
of the United Kingdom, which 
His Imperial Majesty has been 
pleased to confer upon you, 
and which this letter will an- 
nounce to you. No honour 
with the conferment of which 
I have ever been associated 
has afforded me anything like 
the pleasure which I feel at 
your brilliant but well-deserved 
reward. I do not hesitate to 
declare my conviction that your 
action last month not only 
saved Calcutta from massacre, 
outrage, and possible loss for 
a time to the British Empire, 
but, by stampeding the rebels 
into mutiny a week before 
the date planned, threw their 
whole programme into con- 
fusion. It deprived them, inci- 
dentally, of the heavy rein- 
forcements, both by land and 
air, which they certainly ex- 


pected from Bokharistan. What 
that meant to us is for the 
historian to say. I myself 
consider that, backed by Bok- 
haristan, they had a very good 
chance of seizing the ports, and 
that would have enabled them 
to hold off our reinforcements 
while they made themselves 
masters of the country. By 
leading what was technically 
a rebellion in Bengal you took 
great risks; a single false 
step, and you might not only 
have ruined the British cause, 
but might have been tried for 
high treason. I congratulate 
myself and the Empire that 
Calcutta threw up at the critical 
moment a leader of your high 
patriotism, strong. character, 
and strategic ability. 

“Nor am I less sensible of 
the debt we owe to your cour- 
ageous handling of the situation 
before Delhi, to the way in 
which you held on to the 
Tughlakabad-Kutb line, and 
to the successful diplomacy 
which marshalled behind you 
the Imperial Service contin- 
gents under the late Sultan of 
Jehanabad. 

(“There he is wrong,” mut- 
tered Hardy. ‘‘ Dear old Bay- 
ard would have come in any- 
how.’’) 

“For all these reasons, my 
dear Hardy, I am more than 
delighted to be the first to 
congratulate you upon the hon- 
our which has been bestowed 
upon you. Long may you live 
to enjoy it! 

“TI will confess, however, 
that my motive in writing to 
you is not entirely single. I 
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have a request to make which 
is, as IT am sure you will 
feel, in the nature of a com- 
mand, since it summons you 
to new duties, and to an 
ordeal at least as great as 
any you have yet had to 
face. 

“ The Governorship of Bengal 
has been vacated by Sir James 
Bowles, and I want you to 
take it. This offer is made, 
of course, on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government. I may 
say that I have consulted repre- 
sentatives of every race and 
class in Calcutta, and there is 
a remarkable consensus that 
you are the best man for the 
post. Its duties will in one 
sense be simpler than they 
have been, since the rebellion 
has flung the constitution into 
the melting-pot, and has, for 
the time being, at all events, 
brought about a return to 
irresponsible government. At 
the beginning, therefore, you 
will not be troubled by a 
Legislative Council. You will 
have your Executive Council, 
of course, which you will be 
at liberty to choose yourself ; 
and you and they will govern 
Bengal in such manner as to 
you seems best, until India 
has recovered her balance, and 
the restoration of a Parlia- 
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mentary system becomes pos- 
sible of consideration. 

“This change, naturally, hag 
its drawbacks. You will have 
no body or institution to stand 
between you and the British 
Parliament, and you may look 
to be unmercifully criticised 
in the native press in India, 
and in the gutter journals in 
England. But this position 
must be shouldered by some- 
one, and as you did not hegi- 
tate to assume it under econ- 
ditions which exposed you to 
a charge of high treason, I 
venture to hope you will not 
shrink from it when it comes 
to you in the ordinary course 
of your public duty. 

“In fine, my dear Hardy, 
you are like the profitable ser- 
vant in the parable, whose 
reward for doing good work 
was to be given more and 
greater work to do. As Gover- 
nor-General of India, I invite 
you to stand by me in Bengal; 
and if I know you, as I think 
I do, you will not turn down 
this opportunity of serving your 
king and country. 

“With every expression of 
esteem and confidence, I am, 
yours very sincerely, 

‘* QUANTOOK.” 


“‘ Brig.-Gen. Sir John Hardy, Bart.” 


I. 


Hardy sat looking at the 
letter for several minutes. The 
past four weeks had more or 
less steeled him against sur- 
prise, but this had fairly got 
under his guard. Six weeks 


ago he had led a rebellion. It 
was a desperate game, which 
might easily have destroyed 
him. Fate had willed other- 
wise, and to-day he was Gover- 
nor-Designate of Bengal. 
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For a moment the thought 
of the responsibility he had 
incurred — for refusal was, 
of course, impossible — over- 
whelmed him. Why had he 
mixed himself up in politics ? 
It was a poor game at the 
best, and he already knew 
that at its worst it was utterly 
sordid. He had been in love 
with his profession, and had 
already made enough money 
to keep him comfortably for 
the rest of his life. If he could 
have continued in it he saw 
himself the possessor of a large 
fortune, which would have been 
honestly earned. Now he was 
roped in as a kind of per- 
manent official—that was, if 
he made good. If he failed— 
but he wouldn’t think of that. 

Failure—Roshanara! Why 
should his thoughts have passed 
so rapidly from one to the 
other? He focussed his love 
for her in the light of his new 
preferment. He was now no 
longer plain John Hardy! He 
was Sir John, and Governor of 
Bengal. He came no longer to 
her empty-handed. He had a 
satrap’s throne to share with 
her—possibly still higher hon- 
ours for them both. 

He sprang from his seat and 
began to pace the room. He 
would go to her at once, and 
lay his honours at her feet. 
No, not his honours, when he 
asked her to marry him. She 
should take him as plain John 
Hardy, or not at all.. He would 
not tell her what had happened 
until—that is if—he knew she 
loved him. But in the mean- 
time the fact that he was 
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Governor of Bengal gave him 
the feeling that he was pre- 
suming less upon her rank than 
if he held a humbler post. 

He called for Montgomery, 
and ordered his car. The 
matter would not wait! Five 
minutes brought the General 
to the hospital. It was a 
straggling building, but he knew 
his way about it blindfold. 

Entering the nurses’ recrea- 
tion room he despatched the 
only nurse in it with an urgent 
message for Roshanara. The 
nurse, who prided herself upon 
her tact, gave the message, 
and decided to leave the two 
a free half-hour for an inter- 
view which, her instinct assured 
her, would be an important 
one. Therefore she warned off 
all the other nurses who were 
not on duty. 

At last, after a wait of what 
seemed to Hardy to be many 
hours, the Princess appeared. 
One glance at his face told her 
why she had been sent for. 
Love and pride struggled within 
her for a moment, and love 
won. She gave him a heavenly 
smile, though her heart was 
beating wildly, and held out 
her hand without speaking. 

Hardy seized both her hands 
in his and kissed them, while 
his eyes devoured her face. 
Strange that the supreme mo- 
ment of his life should have 
found him so confident, so 
masterful! Was it because her 
eyes fell before his, a soft blush 
mantled the pale ivory of her 
face, and he was conscious of 
the heaving of her bosom ? 

“‘ Roshanara,” he said, “I 
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think you know why I have 
come to you, and how much I 
love you. I have longed to 
tell you so, but haven’t dared. 
But I have come to you now 
because—well, simply because 
I can’t keep silent any longer. 
I must know my fate, I must 
know whether you care for 
me or not. Do you, Rosha- 
nara—can you love me? You 
are the only woman for me.” 

Thank God, she did not with- 
draw her hands! Slowly she 
lifted her noble head, and the 
deep eyes beneath their level 
brows met his. She smiled 
again—a tremulous smile, but 
oh, how sweet ! 

“John, dear,” she mur- 
mured, “I have always loved 
you.” 

He drew her to him, gently 
but firmly, and then his arms 
went round her, and rank, 
race, and all else was forgotten 
as their lips met, and he was 
man to her woman. 

Bless the nurses ! The recrea- 
tion room might have been out 
of bounds for the wide berth 
they gave it. The two happiest 
people in all the world were 
left alone while they came to 
themselves, she with the love- 
liest colour tingeing her pale 
cheeks, he showing red through 
his tan—“ celestial, rosy red, 
love’s proper hue.” 

They sat down and talked, 
hand in hand. 

* John, dear man of mine,” 
said the Princess, “why did 
you not come to me long 
before ? ” 

“Sheer cowardice, my dar- 
ling,” answered her lover. 
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“You were a lady of 
degree—the highest in the land, 
I was a plain esquire, without 
pretensions or hopes, and ] 
found it difficult to believe that 
you could care for plain John 
Hardy.” 

“But it is just plain John 
Hardy that I do care for,” 
murmured Roshanara. “ Not 
that you are in the least plain, 
John. You are the hané- 
somest man I know. And I 
have always cared for plain 
John Hardy—and, after all, 
what are you now but plain 
John Hardy? ” 

* Well, dear, that is where I 
have a surprise for you,” he 
said, kissing her and bringing 
out the Viceroy’s letter from 
his pocket. On reading the 
envelope she caught her breath, 
and then drew his face down 
and kissed it. 

“John, darling,” she cried, 
“how splendid of you! And 
how splendid of them to appre- 
ciate you and reward you! 
I am glad, especially, dear, 28 
you required a stimulus to help 
you to declare yourself to me!” 

“Thank you, dear. Yes, 
that was how it worked. It 
didn’t make me any more 
worthy of you, but it lessened 
my feeling of presumption i 
approaching you. But there 
is more in the letter than 
appears on the envelope, dat- 
ling. Shall I read to you—my 
better half? ” 

When he had finished the 
reading of it she sat quite 
silent, one hand in his, the 
other resting on his arm. 

“This is most wonderful,” 
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she said at last, withdrawing 
her gaze from vacancy and 
looking into his eyes. ‘Do 
you see, John, how things are 
going to work out? You were 
instrumental in breaking up 
the bad system which had 
fastened itself on Bengal, and 
not on Bengal alone. And now 
Providence, which shapes our 
ends, has spoken to you again, 
and this time you are not to 
be a destroyer but a builder 
up. You are going to show 
how Bengal should be governed 
—not by the sword, or mere 
autocracy, but by mutual good- 
will and co-operation.” 

“Yes, dear, and you are 
going to show me how to do 
it,” he replied, kissing her. 
“Tt is wonderful, Roshanara. 
It is the first time in history 
that an English Governor has 
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been so fortunate as to have 
an Indian Princess beside him 
as his wife and helpmeet. I 
know what you were to your 
brother, Roshanara. I know 
you will be the same to me. 
Together, we will govern Bengal 
with sympathy, as well as with 
firmness and understanding. 
We have been led to each other 
for this purpose. Our love is 
going to be no mere selfish 
happiness. It is going to help 
a whole nation, first by the 
example which we shall set of 
an India and an England which 
are wholly devoted to each 
other, and also by the efficiency 
which love brings to service.” 

“I knew it,’”’ murmured the 
Princess. “‘I knew you would 
feel as I do about it. Oh 
John, dear, thank God for a 
man like you.” 


EPILOGUE, 


(Extracted from a letter by 2nd Lieut. James Montgomery to Montagu 
Penfold, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. ) 


... And now, Monty, do you 
see what I mean? If you want 
incident and variety it is India 
every time. Look at my ex- 
perience—mercantile assistant, 
trooper, orderly corporal, A.D.C. 
to a General, and lastly, as I 
have just told you, best man 
(practically) to a Governor— 
and all in the space of two 
months! Incidentally, I have 
assisted at two rebellions, tak- 
ing part in the first, and help- 
ing to put down the second ! 

There was really no best man 
at the wedding—there couldn’t 





be at the wedding of a man like 
General Hardy, unless it was 
the General himself. You see, 
the affair had to be got over 
fairly quickly, because Hardy 
had to go down to Bengal as 
Governor early in the year. 
Now, obviously, he couldn’t 
get married as Governor—it 
isn’t done—not in India, any- 
how. So, as the Princess was 
entirely on her own (the State 
people had disowned her on 
discovering that she was a 
Christian), and there was no 

reason why they shouldn’t get — 
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married at once, they were 
married just after Christmas 
in Lahore Cathedral. 

Considering the shortness of 
the notice and the disturbed 
state of the country, it was a 
slap-up affair. The Bishop 
tied the knot, and the bride 
was given away by Sir Herbert 
Flint, the Governor of the 
Punjab, who had managed to 
survive the revolt, and had 
known her from childhood. 
I attended the General (as 
A.D.C., and not as best man, 
although, as I paid the bills 
and looked after things gener- 
ally, I consider that I was so 
in effect). 

They made a magnificent 
pair. Hardy is a handsome 
fellow, with the face of a born 
leader of men, but I have 
never seen him looking so dis- 
tinguished as he did that day. 
As for the Princess—well, it’s 
no good trying to describe her. 
But you may take it from me 


—and I have seen a lot more of. 


the world than you have since 
we came down—that she was 
the loveliest and most graceful 
bride that either of us has ever 
seen. She wore an Indian 
costume, all in white and gold, 
and with her height and car- 
riage she looked superb. She 
was attended by one of her 


nurses as bride’s-maid. They 
was a note of fine sincerity 
about the whole thing which 
made a deep impression on me 
and others. An English Gover. 
nor and an Indian Prineess— 
that is a new method of soly- 
ing this complicated Indian 
problem ! 

All Lahore was there. They 
passed out of the church under 
an arch of Roughriders’ swords, 
and after the reception they 
went off to Cashmere for 9 
week. They have now gone 
down to Calcutta. I hope to 
follow them when we are de- 
mobbed, though when that will 
be Heaven only knows. I be- 
lieve Sir Bryan Neville, the 
C.-in-C., was as mad as a hatter 
at having to let Hardy go; but 
the order came out from home, 
and he had to. 

I wonder how Sir John and 
the Princess Roshanara Hardy 
will get on at Government 
House. They have their work 
cut out, but if any two people 
can bring the various classes 
and races in Bengal together, 
it is they. For myself, I hope 
and trust that the rebellion 
has cleared the air, and that 4 
new era is about to start in 
India. I shall be able to tell 
you more about that later 
On. *% 2% 


THE END. 





CATTLE DROVING IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


A TALE OF THE JOURNEY OF A THOUSAND HEAD OF CATTLE OVER 
SIX HUNDRED MILES OF CENTRAL AFRICAN WILDS. 


BY L. 8. NORMAN. 


A RANCHING industry had 
been started round about the 
newly governed district of 
Fort Jameson, North-Eastern 
Bhodesia. The only market 
was distant Southern Rhodesia. 
The business was in a bad way. 
Tsetse fly had spread greatly 
over the intervening cattle 
routes, and the last straw was 
the closing of the border to 
cattle by the Southern Rhodesia 
Government. Thereupon en- 
sued a long period of somno- 
lence whilst the live - stock 
ownels waited, watched their 
dreamy-eyed herds, and leis- 
urely made plans for the future. 

Cut off from civilisation and 
railways by hundreds of miles 
of enclosing bush, the life of 
the small community jogged 
peacefully along. The few offi- 
cials ticked off the days re- 
maining to their period of 
home leave, whilst the cattle 
breeders found solace for their 
indeterminate delay in the in- 
crease in number of their stock. 
Wet season succeeded dry, and 
dry succeeded wet. 

Then came a bolt from the 
blue. The border was open, 
cattle could be taken to market. 
But a pill was disguised in the 
jam. Veterinary inspection was 
a condition of removal, and 
there was no veterinary sur- 


geon. The community awoke, 
stretched its limbs, and ex- 
citedly arose, only to turn again 
despairingly to slumber whilst 
helpful science hastened from 
England to aid. A disturbed 
restless slumber, dreamily alive 
to feelings of impatience, annoy- 
ance, and expectation. Then 
at last real activity to wel- 
come the keeper of the key, 
whose hand alone could 
unlock the sole confining 
gate. Decision had long been 
arrived at by the majority ; 
safety lay only in complete 
removal of the herds to South- 
ern Rhodesia. 

P—— and I had decided to 
travel together, and we were 
fortunate in obtaining a number 
of cattle to take down for other 
owners. Our herds were offi- 
cially passed, stores hurriedly 
purchased, men engaged, cattle 
collected, and we were ready. 

It was a strange scene in 
which repose was sought the 
evening previous to departure. 
Stars peered through the bare 
windows of the stripped dwel- 
ling. Ancient rifles collected 
together looked as if ashamed 
of their rusty, dingy appearance 
in the presence of the shining 
dude of their kind lying isolated 
from them. The noses of 
ancient cartridges peered from 
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broken wrappers. Pot and 
pan handles protruded drunk- 
enly from baskets. Crockery 
in a bucket; a bath, covered 
to hide some mysterious con- 
tents. Oamp furniture tied and 
wrapped. Cattle syringes. 
Packets of candles, matches, 
bags of flour, sugar, tea tins of 
various kinds in wooden boxes. 
Cabin trunks and kit-bags, bags 
of salt smelling faintly of the 
sea from which they came, 
bales of calico, bottles in gowns 
of straw. 

Dawn broke to disclose the 
already assembled dusky par- 
ticipants. Tall men, short men, 
boys, men with beards and 
whiskers tied grotesquely with 
bark. Men with calico loin- 
cloths, and men with goat-skin 
loin covering. Dandies with 
tattered jackets. All alike in 
one respect that the insignificant 
bundles tied round the waist 
or back contained their sole 
wants (food excepted) for the 
next six months. Toilet ac- 
cessories, change of clothing, 
tobacco, cutlery, cooking uten- 
sils and drinking vessels, were 
somehow concealed on the per- 
son. Everyone happy, laugh- 
ing and chattering, rich not 
in the greatness of their pos- 
sessions but the smallness of 
their needs, and as excited as 
though off for a picnic. 

One hundred strong, they 
were quickly divided into bodies 
of drovers and carriers. At 
the end of each day’s march 
the carriers and extra drovers 
were to construct a rough 
night enclosure for the animals. 
A thousand head in number 


the cattle were driven forth— 
cows, calves, bulls, and oxen, 
a dense never-ending drove 
that filled the landscape and 
obscured the sky with dust, 
Loads were seized in one mad 
rush of the yelling, grasping 
mob of carriers and we were 
off. The wild confused clamour 
filled the air of the sleepy ex- 
tending valley and re-echoed 
from the surrounding hills. 

Breasting the farthest ridge 
we stood for a while gazing 
back at our respective proper: 
ties which lay outlined before 
us. The efforts of toilsome 
years had improved and bean- 
tified the rude unyielding wilds 
which originally constituted our 
holdings, and the results of 
our planning and toiling we 
saw for the last time. Forlom 
and.empty lay the thatched, 
rose-embowered, red brick cot- 
tages at the base of the ridge, 
smokeless the kitchen chim- 
neys. Glaringly empty of frisk- 
ing calves were the green 
planted pastures contrasting 
against the surrounding aridity, 
and stark rose the red brick 
walls of the homely cattle 
enclosures, soon to lie in ruins. 
The cattle plodded solemnly 
on, no regrets from them af 
their change from shielded com- 
fort to the terrors of the un 
known, but the native drovers 
and carriers turned with ws 
and gazed for a while at their 
humble homes, and waved good- 
bye to the specks which could 
be seen watching from their 
distant villages. 

But all too soon the mag- 
netism of the awaiting, far- 
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_ reaching, quiet wilds drew us 


relentlessly forward. Step by 
step we began the conquest 
of the hundreds of miles of 
plain and hill, stream and 
desert, forest and reed-bed, 
which lay before us and 
reached away into distant 
immensity. 

The first night’s camp was 
pandemonium. Strange oxen 
and bulls pawed the ground 
and fought in every direction. 
Cows ran madly bellowing for 
their calves, whose plaintive 


‘lost. appeals rose from every 


side. Brands and herds be- 
came hopelessly mixed whilst 
uncontrollable natives chased 
about brandishing sticks and 
adding to the general confusion. 
Some enclosures proved to be 
too large, others too small; 
partitions were broken down 
by fiercely striving bovine con- 
testants, and when darkness 
fell we had a mixed mélée of 
almost every possible kind, 
human and animal. 

The necessary operation of 
counting resulted in but a 
meaningless jumble of plus and 
minus signs, evidences of hur- 
ried moving confusion, and the 
true total remained a mystery. 
But pleased feelings at happy 
escape from long - continued 
confinement allowed neither 
fruitless anxiety nor gnawing 
doubt to gain a hold. No lions 
were about, the stars shone 
down upon our peaceful camp 
fire; the table, set ready, 
peeped invitingly from the 
dining tent, and soon we 
rested exultantly. 

During a short march the 
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following day order was gradu- 
ally evolved from chaos, our 
numbers were found correct, 
and soon the whole expedition 
travelled as to the manner 
born. 

We found it necessary to 
carry all the newly born calves 
for the first week or so of their 
intense young lives, and usually 
over a dozen men were 80 
occupied. These patient human 
nurses were an interesting part 
of our daily procession as they 
moved slowly along in single 
file, each with a calf slung over 
his shoulders. The proud 
parents stalked placidly along- 
side, sometimes murmuring 
sweet nothings to the prized 
offspring, sometimes hastily 
snatching a bite of grass, but 
never delaying or departing 
from their place in the proces- 
sion. Occasionally a parent 
would restlessly nose the bearer 
of her all, only to be- by him 
severely addressed by name 
and lectured upon her improper 
conduct and the necessity of 
ladylike behaviour. 

When rested en route, pos- 
sibly at some shady, watered, 
grassy spot, then there was 
joy. Maternal heads were 
stretched forth with eyes upon 
dusky human friends, whilst 
bellow after bellow would ex- 
press due appreciation as the 
awkward charges frisked and 
played with gladness at new- 
found liberty. Upon restarting 
from such halts the diminutive 
bundles of mischief would scam- 
per, with tail erect, and fly in 
all directions from their eager 
bearers anxious to be off again. 

2G 
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The stolid matrons would sur- 
vey the scene with placid eye, 
as though dissociating them- 
selves from the wayward be- 
haviour of their offspring, only 
to intervene with effect when 
proceedings became too up- 
roarious. 

Occasionally, however, a 
fierce wild mother would object 
strongly and vigorously to such 
human handling of her new- 
born babe. Then indeed there 
was trouble, and the unfortu- 
nate bearer of the jealous one’s 
progeny needed to keep all his 
wits about him; severe injury 
might be his penalty if caught 
napping. The peace of the pro- 
cession in these circumstances 
was broken by the one spot of 
reciprocated hostility. 

Although our real destina- 
tion lay in a south-south-west 
direction, all direct routes were 
dangerous owing to extensive 
tsetse fly belts, and we were 
compelled to seek an opening 
slightly northwards of west. 
This route, although over a 
hundred or so miles longer, 
unfortunately involved in addi- 
tion much mountain climbing, 
as we were to find. 

Within a few days of our 
departure we entered lion coun- 
try, and the peace of the night 
was thereafter often disturbed 
by wild stampedes. The maned 
intruders would cat-like and 
noiselessly approach to recon- 
noitre the source of that mouth- 
watering redolence. <A_ halt 
would be made at the edge of 
the small clearing as fiery eyes 
inspected the sleeping multi- 
tude, and thoughts pondered 
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scenes of blood and ¢ 
whilst tails switched in angry 
anticipation. Roving eyes re- 
garded a legion of closely 
packed kine lying peacefully 
sleeping within frail leafy 
fences. A forest of horns with 
heads turned nestling in flank, 
outstretched upon the rough 
ground, or resting lovingly upon 
some neighbour’s back. An 
occasional flickering gleam from 
dying fires dimly revealed sleep- 
ing native forms stretched 
within low leafy shelters. Two 
isolated tents rose stark in the 
darkness. 

The only sound was the low 
hum of the breathing of a mul- 
titude, an island of breath 
amidst the sea of hush, the 
wide extending, death-like night 
silence of the African bush. 
Disappointment at the sight 
of the measures of protection 
and human presence in nul 
ber, though probably felt by 
the intruders, was not dit 
closed. Silent and long de 
liberation ensued as rest was 
taken with heads outstretched 
upon paws whilst eyes quietly 
watched the varied scene. De 
liberation was followed at length 
by mutual intuition as one form 
moved and circled resolutely 
dead up wind round the 
closure. His mate braced her 


self and shot her claws into | 


the ground in grim anticipr 
tion. 

In an instant the host wa 
on its feet. A moments horror 
stricken pause as heads. and 
muzzles were outstretched ali 
noses sniffed the air. The 
the thunders of a multitude d 
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hoofs and a crashing of branches 
with the wild stampede. A 
chorus of aghast half-awake 
yells of horror from lying forms, 
and the startled camp sprang 
to life. Blankets were fran- 
tically cast aside by startled 
sleepers, and the air resounded 
with a multitude of cries as 
drovers loudly called upon their 
charges. Great and frantic 
blowing as fires were hurriedly 
coaxed by dusky human bel- 
lows into comforting and lion- 
deterring light. Lamp -light 
appeared from the tents, where- 
in indeed was the distinct dis- 
comfort of isolation as eyes 
peered through the flaps and 
vainly endeavoured to pierce 
the secrets of the darkness. 
No more sleep but watchful- 
ness, suspense, and strained 
anxiety until perhaps a repeti- 
tion of the effort or until 
lengthened quiet gradually over- 
came unrest and permitted a 
return of tranquillity. 

Twelve days were occupied 
over the first stage of one hun- 
dred miles to the Loangwa 
river. The descent in eleva- 
tion of between two and three 
thousand feet was very gradual, 
and continued imperceptibly 
over the whole distance. The 
route mainly followed the river 
flats, and thus avoided the 
— droughty wastes on either 
side. 

The night of arrival at the 

@ was one of alarm, 
the quiet stillness of the dark 
being broken by an instan- 
taneous uproar of every pos- 
sible kind. Agonised and frantic 
bellowing was followed quickly 
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by piercing human yells, a wild 
stampede of cattle, and scat- 
tered shots. In a moment the 
whole camp was in a state of 
wild panic and confusion. 

Anxious voices amongst the 
hubbub at length reached us, 
announcing that a man was 
injured, so forth we crept to 
see. A leopard had broken 
right into the enclosure, evi- 
dently in search of a calf. The 
cattle bellowed and stampeded 
in fright at the close presence 
of the intruder in their midst. 
The alarmed animal in its hasty 
retreat broke through into one 
of the native shelters, sprang 
upoh @ man, and tore the 
muscles of his arm. Even in 
the depths of sleep the onset 
of that heavy body had flashed 
one message instantaneously to 
brain—lion. 

We had next to cross the 
unfordable Loangwariver. Our 
methods were not perhaps such 
as would have delighted the 
eye of an experienced stock- 
man. On the other hand, were 
such a person present, he would 
either have crossed the beasts 
entirely by himself in his own 
way, or watched helplessly 
whilst the natives crossed them 
in theirs, 

Great difficulty was experi- 
enced at the first attempts, the 
animals obstinately refusing to 
commit themselves to the swirl- 
ing waters. Advantage was 
then taken of maternal in- 
stinct ; some calves were ferried 
across in a rickety dug-out 
canoe, to bellow for their dams 
from the opposite shore, The 
ruse succeeded; the worthy 
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matrons lost their fears and 
hurried over. 

With a few animals in sight 
to encourage the rest, progress 
was quickly made, and soon 
the herd instinct predominated 
in anxiety to join the opposite 
gathering throng. The general 
noise and confusion and the 
extensive churning of the water 
fortunately sufficed to drive 
away the numerous lurking 
crocodiles, and by mid-day 
everything was safely across. 

A waterless camp in the bush 
was the next episode. Our 
carriers were reinforced by a 
number of dusky dames, who 
with water-pots on head shuffled 
carefully with their precious 
cargoes over the heated rocky 
wastes. Halt was called at 
the arrival of the appointed 
moment, loads were laid down, 
sweating bearers received a 
carefully divided ration of fluid, 
and off they departed, axe in 
hand, to prepare the stockades. 

Guard was carefully mounted 
over the tiny oasis represented 
by the few pots of water which 
later were to satisfy the thirst 
of the multitude—a_ thirst 
raised by hours of labour in 
the dusty torrid land. For 
the cattle, however, no water 
could be carried, and they 
revenged themselves in lion 
land by frantic endeavours to 
break out of their quarters in 
search of the non-existent fluid. 
Our nightly enclosures were 
not very successful when the 
- @attle were hungry or thirsty. 
The leaves attached to the 
branches forming the structure 
gave an appearance of false 
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strength and impenetrability 
to the patchy structures. The 
animals often roamed about 
devouring and breaking dow 
their enclosing walls ; morning 
would then disclose a medley 
of leafless limbs and twigs and 
@ mixed mass of cattle. 

A tsetse belt was said to be 
in front of the following day's 
march, so P. went off to 
investigate. His report arrived 
and advised a night march, 
By travelling at night the bites 
of the dangerous insect are 
avoided, the pest being inactive 
during the hours of darkness. 

Time of departure was fixed 
for midnight, and on the stroke 
of the hour the camp was 
roused and preparations started. 


‘*Hung were the heavens with black.” 


A number of hyenas wandering 
near wailed ghoulishly, and 
added fitting accompaniment 
to the dark proceedings. Tiny 
lights flitted like _ fire - flies 
amongst the leafy divisions 
of the large enclosure which 
reached away to dark obscurity. 
The contented sleeping forms 
of the surprised cattle were 
raised with loud cries. Masses 
of dim shapes would be visible, 
wraith-like, for a moment #8 
they emerged, only to disappear 
into the black cave-like void 
of the enclosing bush. 

Once started, control and 
communication were alike im 
possible. The god of Chane 
and not the plodding Europeai 
or the dusky drovers, mete 
dots in the forest darkness, 
controlled both the order and 
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the happenings of the march. 
Within a few hours he had 
taken charge, and soon laughed 
at our puny and confused 
efforts amidst the entanglement 
of his dark domain. 

For at his command it must 
have been that a lion, quietly 
roaming, passed directly across 
the front of the leading herd 
of large oxen. One breath of 
that close, fearsome, horrid 
scent and the earth shook with 
the backward frenzied charge 
of the thundering bovine mass. 
Flying as one, it communicated 
its fears and gained increase 
in number and size down the 
whole length of the long dis- 
solving line. Lucky indeed 
that trees were handy and 
quickly utilised, else had many 
a@ poor soul been trampled to 
@ jelly in that headlong charge 
through the thick and gloomy 
bush. 

I had departed in the lead, 
but later stood to watch the 
column pass. Before each herd 
the leading native slowly paced 
along the narrow, winding, 
rutted path, with lamp in hand, 
at his back one leading animal 
with muzzle almost touching, 
the remainder of the herd ex- 
tending to right and left in a 
broad packed belt reaching 
away into the forest darkness. 
A gap of moving blackness as 
the rest followed, then at the 
rear, the one light of the few 
drovers following. 

Herd after herd came, miles 
of moving packed life in the 
black void of the forest, a 
spot of light flickering, star- 
like, amongst the enclosing 
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boles. A medley of darkness 
and dimness. Near the 
feeble glow, which vainly 
strove against the universal 
obscurity, were visible a few 
entire forms, quickly passing 
shapes, a white moving back 
or head showing faintly amongst 
the dimly perceptible dark 
moving mass. 

The return through the pitchy 
expanse crowded by the nerv- 
ous, tense, packed forms of the 
moving multitude was a diffi- 
culty I had overlooked, but it 
was at length accomplished. 
The rear of the leading herd 
was just reached when the 
luckless mishap occurred. 

With the decrease of the roar 
of the passage to a murmur in 
the distance, humanity and light. 
again made appearance from 
the tree-tops. A move was 
despondently made back over 
the lost ground. Far in the 
rear, too far and too separated 
to be affected by the contagion 
of the fear, came the cows with 
calves. Possibly they were too 
agitated by a close danger of 
their own to heed the happen- 
ings in front. They and their 
human associates had to con- 
tend with a number of lurking 
noisy hyenas which accom- 
panied the procession awaiting 
a chance to shap up some un- 
wary calf. 

Upon this comparatively 
peaceful body descended the 
charge of the heavy brigade— 
nine hundred. strong—and for- 
tunately drew up, a great 
drove in one large expanse 
under the dark of the trees, 
still nervous and wedged close 
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for comfort. An occasional 
wild stare from some highly- 
strung beast endeavoured to 
pierce the secrets of the 
blackness beyond. Scattered 
lights flickered amongst the 
trees as a line of drovers tried 
to prevent further panic. Horns 
clashed and grunts of pain and 
rage arose from the giant scrim- 
mage. The carriers were seated 
by a hastily made fire, and un- 
concernedly passed snuff—and 
comment—and waited to see 
if the wild night proceedings 
would be abandoned. 

An effort was made upon 
the packed throng by the 
drovers. Wild-eyed beasts 
thrust themselves further into 
the jam, but a number were 
collected and driven off. The 
human horde was left to divide 
the crush and move it forward 
in some sort of order. Some 
bold human and bovine spirits 
had first to be induced to cross 
that fearsome spot. That horrid 
scent had to be overcome with 
some admixture more kindly. 
It was at length accomplished, 
and thereafter progress was 
again made. 

A few hours later, whilst 
waiting with a native at a 
hurriedly lit pathside fire, the 
confusion of the night was very 
apparent. The leading herd 
had been sent forward, and 
as the noise of its passage 
ceased the starry stillness of 
the night alone remained. Then 
odd beasts roamed in from the 
outer darkness, some solitary, 
others in twos and threes, and, 
as though anxious for human 
companionship, laid themselves 
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down in a gradually increasing 
herd. 

Soon the noises of distant 
approach could be heard, the 
cries of drovers as their charge 
breasted a ridge, only to be- 
come inaudible as it entered the 
hollow. Then the intervals 
would lessen and finally cease, 
points of light would appear 
between the trees, and ulti- 
mately even the rustle of the 
passage would be heard. And 
so, herd after herd at great 
intervals with odd beasts roam- 
ing in between, until for a long 
while the only break in the 
silence was the distant roar of 
a lion. lLoudly and angrily 
he announced his disapproval 
of such an intruding disturb- 
ance of his ancient peace. 

Distant gun-shots denoted 
warfare of some kind round the 
rearward herd of cows and 
calves. A further repetition of 
the noises of approach, but 
added thereto a chorus from 
snapping, greedy hyenas which 
accompanied the procession 
and were responsible for a con- 
stant fusilade. But dawn was 
at hand and soon the filthy 
brutes departed hungrily to 
some foul daylight lair of their 
kind. 

Gradually the weary drove 
arrived at its halting-place, was 
counted, and departed in search 
of welcome food and water. 
A shortage of five beasts was 
disclosed, and preparations were 
made at once to find them. 
The great majority of ow 
numerous beasts were strangers 
to both our natives and ou 
selves. Despite this P—— soo 
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evolved, from some inner 
mysterious cavity of mind, full 
kmowledge of the missing 
beasts’ names and descriptions. 

Two days later, being still 
encamped at the same place, 
the cattle stampeded madly 
just before dawn, whilst shortly 
afterwards lions roared a few 
hundred yards away. Previous 
efforts to trace the missing 
cattle having failed, we had 
decided to set forth ourselves. 
P—— was to journey back to 
our previous camp, fifteen miles 
away, whilst I made a wide 
detour through the bush to 
search for the beasts’ spoor. 

On packing up the provisions 
for the journey two discoveries 
were made. Alongside P———’s 
tent our supply of cooking 
onions had been spread out to 
dry; these clearly bore the 
imprints of a lion’s paws. A 
bag of salt was missing: this, 
tied to a stick for convenience 
in carrying, had rested against 
the tree shading P——’s tent. 
Circumstances pointed to the 
fact that some marauder from 
& near-by village had come for 
the bag of salt and that the 
lion had tracked him thither. 

Salt in that remote part was 
@ searce, useful commodity : 
we depended upon that and 
calico as a medium of exchange 
in making foodstuff purchases 
from the natives. Money as a 
medium was useless, as a pur- 
chase with it involved several 
days’ march over many a thirsty 
mile to distant store. The loss 
therefore was very annoying. 
On departing on our respective 
journeys an overseer was sent 
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to warn the offending villagers 
of the wrath to come. 

My return from a weary and 
fruitless search late in the 
afternoon was somewhat glad- 
dened by two items of news. 
The first was a hurried note 
from P—— that the missing 
cattle were found and that he 
would bring them in well after 
dark. The second, that some 
herd-boys noticed a number of 
cattle rush to a certain spot a 
few hundred yards from our 
camp. Investigation disclosed 
our missing bag of salt lying 
torn to pieces. It had evi- 
dently been dragged or carried 
there by a lion, the human 
smell left by the carrier of the 
article probably actuating the 
animal to this strange pro- 
ceeding. 

The night was one of un- 
mitigated torment. No sooner 
had P—— arrived with the 
missing beasts and eaten a 
well-deserved meal than the 
turmoil started, to cease only 
at dawn. Two lions roamed 
round the camp and loudly 
expressed their feelings at the 
sight of the weakly-penned 
avalanche of beeves, evidently 
determined upon rare carnage. 

Quaking vibrations of mighty 
cavernous roars and grunts 
came rolling over the ground 
as though sent in an endeavour 
to shake and flatten the rude 
confining walls. The aerial 
pulsations, closely rolling 
thunder-claps, induced a chil- 
ling, death-like fear alike in 
cowering, shuddering human 
and in panic-stricken, stam- 
peding cattle. The object of 
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those shattering, deafening 
roars was clearly to drive forth 
the startled assemblage in head- 
long and wild confusion to a 
fierce orgy of endless slaughter. 

The natives in their crowded 
shelters made up their fires and 
lifted up their voices in courage- 
seeking yells and shouts. Our 
two selves, in tents isolated 
at each end of the camp, 
cowered behind our sole pro- 
tection, the thickness of the 
canvas walls and roof. Over- 
seers’ guns blazed in vain en- 
deavours to reach, or frighten, 
the unseen monarchs of the 
night, whose efforts, as time 
went on, redoubled in rage at 
this check to their hitherto 
undisputed rule. In vain, as 


guns were clasped, were eyes 
strained into the surrounding 
darkness which lay beyond and 
between the isolated spots of 


fire-light. Lurking majesty 
kept rigidly within its gloomy 
border. 

Hour after hour passed of 
strained suspense with minutes 
drawn to hours. The mind 
wondered what each next 
dreadful moment would bring 
forth. A roar from close at 
hand and rapid fire would be 
opened in the direction from the 
slight opening in the tent door. 
A period of death-like quiet 
would ensue, to be followed by 
more shots at dim, vague, sus- 
picious shapes in the darkness, 
shapes that were probably but 
phantasm or shadow. Then 
the mind would be assailed by 
expectations of an actual attack 
upon the frail walls of the en- 
closure. Hopes even rose that 
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it would occur so that wild 
excitement and battle in the 
open might take the place 
of long-drawn, night-spanning, 
cowering apprehension. 

At intervals a prolonged 
somnolent tranquillity would 
overspread the scene a 
though the invaders had sue- 
cessfully invoked the powers of 
the night to lull the anxiow 
horde to sleep. Then again 
would come the alarming 
thunder of hoofs, a crashing 
of branches—and ears were 
strained in anticipation of the 
next messages,—bellows of car- 
nage and rattles of death, 
But they came not. Instead 
a further thunderous chorus 
would arise to drown the 
quavering voices of the human 
horde as it strove, with shout 
and yell, to keep the enemy at 
bay. 

The stars crept slowly round 
in their courses and the camp 
began to resemble battle ground 
with piles of empty cartridge 
cases. A streak of dawn ap- 
peared in the sky and eyes 
were strained anxiously in the 
hope of sweet revenge. The 
curtain of night gradually lifted, 
and with it human forms at 
length crept cautiously forth, 
but the enemy had gone. 

A tsetse fly belt was sup- 
posed to lie in front involving 
another night march, but @ 
hurried discussion resulted ina 
quick decision to move at once. 
As the cattle were hastily 
driven forth a near reed bed 
emitted a few parting roars to 
speed us forward. 

The setting changed to the 
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climb up the sheer slopes of 
the awe-inspiring Machinga 
mountains. The Loangwa val- 
ley, which we had crossed, is 
supposed to be a part of the 
great Rift valley of Africa. 
The river flows through a flat, 
wide, depressed plain, gener- 
ally sterile, waterless, and tor- 
rid, the haunt almost from end 
to end of tsetse fly and count- 
less herds of game. Towards 
the east the land rises gradu- 
ally and imperceptibly to the 
Lake Nyasa watershed, but to 
the west in a sheer precipitous 
wall running due north and 
south parallel with the river 
for two hundred miles. It is 
as though some mighty force 
had withdrawn the earth’s base- 
ment props from one side of a 
line drawn through the country. 
The land lay depressed on one 
side to a depth of about three 
thousand feet over a length of 
several hundred miles by one 
hundred broad. 

The walls of the cleavage 
rose sheer to blend with the 
blue of the sky as one ap- 
proached the tree-clad slopes. 
At the foot it was evening for 
almost half the day with a 
twilight drawn out for hours 
after the last rays disappeared 
from the topmost ridge. At a 
distance the heated air of the 
torrid plain carried messages 
from hillside splashing waters 
and the gentle murmur of in- 
numerable streams. 

Infrequent, narrow, winding 
native paths at that time alone 
provided means of access to 
the summit, and by one of 
these we were to ascend. The 
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track was narrowly confined in 
many places by giant obstacles 
on the one side, and on the 
other by sheer drops into a 
precipitous gorge whose course 
it followed. 

Dawn witnessed the first 
attack on the Alpine slopes. 
In places inch by inch the 
ground was gained, here a 
foot—only to be almost lost 
in a crunching, backward slide. 
Scored knees began to multiply 
and the packed hosts to dis- 
solve into an endless procession 
which slipped dizzily in single 
file. The drovers’ cries soon 
ceased, for futile and dangerous 
was any guidance or inter- 
ference bymankind. Thecrawl- 
ing, staggering line, seeking 
firm foot-hold on the shining, 
treacherous boulders  over- 
hanging the precipitous void, 
had to find its own salvation. 
No haste was wanted where 
each mincing step had to be 
carefully pondered and firmly 
held, mangled destruction far 
beneath being the too obvious 
penalty for failure. 

Nobly the animals _ re- 
sponded as though intent to 
repay the confidence placed in 
them. Heroes the startled- 
eyed, diminutive calves frolic 
and gambol forgotten, as they 
struggled manfully up with an 
air of mature determination. 
Head down, with panting sides, 
the members of the line clam- 
bered steadily forward, and dur- 
ing the brief, breath-compelling 
halts it was with resolute eyes 
and tossing, erect heads that 
the yet unconquered slopes 
above were regarded. 

2G2 
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A long line of ants toiling up 
a creeper-clad wall. A grim 
silence, broken at intervals by 
the occasional rattle of a falling 
stone, followed by a distant, 
faint, echoing ‘plomp’ from 
the gully as distant depth was 
reached. Now and again an 
anxious bellow from some ner- 
vous beast as it sought the 
aid or guidance of mankind. 
Occasional exclamations of 
joy from below or above as the 
weighted carriers expressed 
their gratification at the end 
of some difficult piece. With 
stout sticks in their hands and 
loads balanced on heads they 
staggered slowly. upwards. In 
places their bare feet would 
grip the slippery rock-masses 
over which they gingerly shuf- 
fled with an anxious eye upon 
the void beneath. Elsewhere 
they hastily dodged from tree 
to tree as one hand grasped the 
swaying head load, whilst the 
other clutched at welcome, fall- 
preventing trunk or branch. 
The last step and we two 
were on the top, and we sat 
to watch the mounting herds 
arrive, assemble, and depart. 
It was not long ere our atten- 
tion was called to fresh lion 
spoor lying at our backs, and 
made since the departure, only 
a few minutes previously, of 
one of our herds. The mon- 
arch of the area evidently had 
his eye upon our operations. 
Our last step had lifted us 
on to the roof-like backbone of 
Africa, and we sat gazing almost 
until the sun set. Far away to 
the east rose the tiny paps that 
denoted the mountain ranges 
round Fort Jameson whichiwe 
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had left three weeks previ. 
ously. The scenes of our vazi. 
ous struggles during that periog 
lay confusedly yet clearly be. 
neath us. From our emineng 
we beheld a giant plain that 
stretched away below us north, 
south, and east, and gradually 
rose to culminate in the distant 
Nyasa watershed. River and 
plain, sterile quartz waste, and 
alluvial oasis, with isolated pin- 
pricks which indicated dusky 
humanity’s efforts amidst the 
sea of green and brown. A 
vast expanse of sleeping sick- 
ness bisected by the Loan 
gwa’s dense banks that here 
and there opened to allow the 
glint of distant sparkling water, 

At our backs the extensive 
table-land on which we sat 
stretched endlessly away past 
the distant Broken Hill railway 
and onwards to the Atlantic, 
Away to the east lay the 
Indian Ocean, to which the 
water at our feet started on 
its long journey. Within 4 
mile or so of our backs the 
head-waters of the Oongo 
gushed forth to flow to the 
distant opposite Atlantic. 

We were to find that ow 
one day’s climb had landed ™ 
in an entirely different cou: 
try. There in the valley the 
sun was broiling and to be 
avoided ; here, on the plateal 
at mid-day, the shade wa 
uncomfortably cool, and one 
sat in the sun for warmth 
In the valley along the infte 
quent streams the pasturage 
was good and ample, but be 
tween, a desert. Here streams 
ran everywhere, but of real 
pasturage there was none, the 
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grass was poor and sour. There 
it was feast and famine alter- 
nating. Here it appeared to 
be famine in the midst of plenty, 
since the grass everywhere 
looked refreshingly green but 
yet was scornfully rejected by 
the seeking herds. 

There the path ran for mile 
upon mile through the mono- 
tonous, unbroken, desolate, 
shadeless Mopani forest—heat, 
drought, and sterility. Here 
streams crossed every few miles, 
and the tree-growth was that 
of the park-like Miombo, nour- 
ished on good soil and gener- 
ously provided, in season, with 
rain. There a scratch soon 
became a festering sore. Here 
everything healed at once, meat 
never seemed to turn, and it 
was here that the bearer re- 
covered of the wound received 
from the leopard. 

For the next three weeks 
we travelled on the cold and 
hungry Machinga plateau, some 
days covering ten miles and on 
others only five; some days 
with ample pasturage, but most 
others with none at all. The 
sunken frames and prominent 
ribs of our stock soon bore 
glaring testimony to the char- 
acter of the land upon which 
their unrewarded efforts were 
spent. Fortunately the descent 
was a declivity with none of 
the steepness of the original 
ascent, Nature appeared to 
have weakened in grandeur at 
the southern end. A further 
fortnight’s leisurely travel 
amongst the rocky foothills 
brought us to the edge with a 
night-march in front. 

This was started at sun- 
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down, P—— leading. Twilight 
was just fading when he dimly 
perceived signs of rapid move- 
ment upon the blackened fire- 
scorched expanse, bare but for 
leafless stalks and scattered 
bamboo clumps. Quick in- 
spection revealed the presence 
of a rhinoceros advancing 
rapidly, with loud and angry 
snorts and evident war- 
like. intentions, towards the 
near herds. For a moment 
events hung in the balance. 
A few leading oxen halted 
nervously and lifted their heads 
to stare in amazement at the 
strange approaching form of 
the old-world monster. But a 
few seconds and their fears and 
danger would pass to the three- 
mile length of moving life 
behind. There were no friendly 
trees to offer refuge to the dots 
of unconscious humanity, about 
to be overwhelmed by a giant 
wave of swiftly rushing masses 
of frenzied life. But P——’s 
speciality was quick snapshots 
at running game, and he did 
not fail. Two shots rang out 
and danger was over. 

At midnight the firm ground 
of the welcome open flats was 
reached, and a halt called. The 
moon. illuminated the intense 
quiet of the shadeless fire- 
scorched forest under which 
tired cattle rested in every 
direction. Wide stretches of 
dim shapes blended with the 
dark of the bare, blackened, 
ashy soil upon which they lay. 
A wide river with quiet pools 
threw glinting reflection upon 
thick, unbroken, forest wall 
upon the opposite shore. The 
tired host, human and animal,. 
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dozed with nothing to break 
its peace. We were an in- 
vading host in the middle of 
still immensity, and the peace 
of the wide stretched forth and 
drew everyone relentlessly to 
slumber. 

The beasts moved off after 
rest with an easy swing, as 
though they rejoiced at their 
escape from the mountains and 
at the beauty of the scene. 
The air from over the watery 
expanse came cool and humid 
after weeks of freezing cold. 
Dawn witnessed our reappear- 
ance at the Loangwa. 

Camp was made near a 
village with damp open flats 
bearing extensive fields of green 
maize, which the inhabitants 
turned out in force to guard. 
The day was very hot, and the 
herdsmen were very tired with 
their night exertions. Towards 
mid-day all slumbered peace- 
fully. Drowsiness spread like a 
contagion. The watchers of 
the maize soon likewise slum- 
bered. For a long while the 
bovine host rejoiced itself ex- 
ceedingly. upon the rich un- 
guarded succulence, repaying 
itself in full for previous de- 
privation ere the first sleeper 
awoke to the horror of the 
scene. The following attacks 
upon our pockets were some- 
what calamitous, the claimants 
being equally at fault, but by 
nightfall everyone was happy— 
especially our cud-chewing 
legion. 

The noxt nine days formed 
a period of unbroken quiet and 
serene content. Our route lay 
mainly across extensive flats 
that stretched along the 
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Loangwa river. Our daily 
marches averaged but six miles, 
and our herds were able to 
graze slowly as they travelled, 

The bed of the Loangwa 
appeared to be well over a 
mile broad, the actual stream 
being, even then in the height 
of the dry season, several hun- 
dred yards wide. Great 
islands, completely covered with 
glossy, green, waving reeds, 
extended along the sandy 
bed, and made pleasant contrast 
with gleaming sand and glinting 
water. Upon the banks great 
trees raised their limbs amongst 
newly sprouted luxuriant pas- 
turage. Baobabs, those relics 
of an ancient age, erupted 
diminutive limbs from masses 
of giant creepers, whilst floating 
lilies covered still creeks and 
ponds of deep water. In the 
distance, on the opposite bank, 
stretched the immensity of 
Portuguese territory. On the 
right, sterile barren  foot- 
hills followed the luxuriance 
as though to interpose a warning 
reminder of drought and dis- 
comfort. 

There is, even in the most 
torrid fever-stricken regions, & 
great fascination in large rivers. 
Civilisation itself appears to 
have been born and nurtured 
not in forest or on plain bub 
upon the banks of large rivers 
whose waters have bee 
described as ‘liquid history.’ 
No other cause but fascination 
could account for the presence 
of several European settlers on 
the lower reaches of the Loat- 
gwa, some of whom had spent 
many years there. Trade there 
was but little, railways 600 
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far away for the export of 
crops. Cattle indeed thrived 
but did not seem to tempt the 
settlers’ activities. The fasci- 
nation of the big river alone 
appeared to bind them to 
their isolated heat-stricken 
holdings. 

Our arrival near Feira, on the 
Zambesi river, brought us to a 
halt. Feira is a Northern 
Rhodesia Government station 
at the point where three em- 
pires meet, and where the 
Zambesi and Loangwa rivers 
join. Across the wide Loangwa 
lies ancient Zumbo where a 
Portuguese official kept watch- 
ful eye upon the restless British, 
whilst across the Zambesi the 
Southern Rhodesia Government 
maintained their representa- 
tive. Zumbo was the farthest 


point reached by the Portuguese 


in their early attempts to 
penetrate the African interior. 
It is 500 miles from the mouth 
of the river. Feira’s population 
consisted of a magistrate, a 
few traders, a cattle ferry- 
man, and a doctor who had 
to examine all natives passing 
to Southern Rhodesia. Some 
years previously an enterprising 
Glasgow company used Feira 
and the Zambesi as a transport 
route to supply their stores in 
the Broken Hill vicinity. River 
steamers brought cargoes to 
Tete, whence they were trans- 
ferred to barges which were 
laboriously paddled up to the 
rapids. A number of camels 
were kept occupied in trans- 
porting the goods round to the 
head of the rapids, whence a 
small river steamer ran to Feira. 
Native carriers were then used 
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over the remaining distance to 
Broken Hill. The indignant 
snorts of the steam-horse upon 
its arrival at that place put 
this enterprising waterway- 
camel-native-carrier-competitor 
to flight. 

From our camp a magnificent 
prospect lay outspread before 
us. In front the two broad 
waterways, a green and silver 
border to a russet brown back- 
ground of immensity, which 
extended away to merge in the 
distant, hazy, nebulous ranges. 
At the back the Loangwa’s 
shimmering vista was lost in 
the distance in the dim wall 
of the Machingas, 

As one sat in the cool of the 
noiseless evening gazing lazily 
across at Zumbo, one’s thoughts 
went back to the past when it 
was the high-water mark of 
early Christian effort. A great 
monastery existed there, the 
goal of numerous priests sent 
forth from distant Europe. 
They came by way of frail, 
slow, ocean caravels across the 
stormy seas and thence up the 
fever, heat, and war-stricken 
Zambesi. One could imagine 
the peal of vesper bells, cen- 
turies back, stealing softly over 
the. quiet waters, at other 
times to be lost in the roar 
of a far-extending, rushing sea. 
Centuries of prayer and praise, 
conversion, example, and 
education. Centuries of build- 
ing, carpentry, furniture-mak- 
ing, and ornamentation of the 
great stone structures. Oen- 
turies of quiet effort in peaceful 
orchard, garden, and field. 
What remained to show? 
Nothing except heaps of fallen 
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stone and a few doubtful words 
and a musical intonation in 
African boat songs. 

Upon our arrival the magis- 
trate informed wus that the 
Portuguese official had written 
him to warn us that if we passed 
through the small corner of 
Portuguese territory lying on 
our route the Portuguese sepoys 
would shoot our cattle. This 
information was most discon- 
certing. The one path to the 
south on the opposite bank ran 
through British territory for 
some miles, but then traversed 
Portuguese. The border 
formed a right angle, the path 
cutting the corner: the only 
water lay on this path in Portu- 
guese territory. By going 
round the border on the two 
sides of the square no water 
could be found, and it would 


be necessary to travel through 
the bush over very broken 
country. The Portuguese path 
had been used by all travellers, 
including cattle drovers with 


their herds, without remon- 
strance for many years, and it 
seemed to us that the threat 
was more in the nature of a 
bluff than anything else. 

The usual method of crossing 
cattle over the river was with 
the aid of numbers of native- 
made, rough-hewn, top-heavy, 
dug-out canoes with native 
paddlers. The beasts were tied 
by strips of hide round their 
horns and dragged to the sides 
of the canoes, the larger of 
which could take ten animals 
at a time. Natives in the 
canoes held the tethers, the 
beasts being ranged in a line 
in the water on each side of 
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the craft. These, when ready, 
were paddled across, the beasts 
swimming with their heads held 
up by the natives. 

This method was very slow 
and would have taken a week 
to cross our herd. Pasturage 
on the north bank was very 
scarce and a week’s delay 
meant a serious loss in condi- 
tion. We therefore decided to 
attempt to swim the whole 
herd in one day and thus 
quickly reach the luxuriant 
pasturage lying on the south 
bank. The local ferryman was 
quite agreeable to assist in this 
operation, though he warned 
us that only a few weeks previ- 
ously a similar attempt had 
ended most disastrously. 

Camp was broken soon after 
midnight and the last few 
miles to the Zambesi covered 
by dawn. The ferryman was 
all ready with his assistants, 
and preparations were made at 
once to start. The river at the 
point was very broad, and 
from where we stood the op- 
posite shore was very flat. 
The river narrowed but a short 
distance down to enter a 
rocky defile, and there lay 
our danger. If a beast once 
entered that ominous gorge it 
was lost, no human effort could 
save it. Our fleet of dug-outs - 
was therefore ranged in a line 
down-stream with the object 
of preventing any beasts swim- 
ming down and of turning 
them to the opposite shore. 

No time was lost. Breakfast 
was not to be thought of, for the 
morning was calm and prom- 
ising, and a wind would raise 
waves on the water and render 
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swimming an impossibility. A 
hurried discussion about plans 
and methods, and, the dug- 
outs in position, operations 
started. The first attempts 
were quite unsuccessful. The 
beasts eyed the watery expanse 
with obvious feelings of mis- 
trust, bunched themselves to- 
gether in a most determined 
fashion, and finally broke and 
scattered in all directions. 

One great ox, Dodoma, we 
had, however, noticed always 
swum well and his herd was 
next tried. For a time victory 
lay in the balance. Dodoma 
liked it not. He fiercely thrust 
himself amongst the bunch of 
his fellows and obstinately re- 
fused to go in the required 
direction. The mass could be 
moved but sideways, down- 
stream. <A halt was called, 
and then the air resounded 
with appeals to Dodoma to do 
his duty as the drovers cut 
out the champion of the waters 
and drove him forward. The 
eyes of all the shouting throng 
were upon him, and at length 
he responded. Shaking his 
giant head as though with 
doubt, he smelt the water sus- 
piciously and eyed the distant 
opposite shore. Then, as if 
encouraged by the cries, he 
moved slowly off into the depths 
with an air of quiet confidence. 

Obstinacy was gradually 
broken down, head after head 
was turned in the direction of 
the leader’s and followed slowly 

The air resounded with 
coaxing cries to Dodoma as 
his dusky friends urged him 
forward to take the plunge. 
Soon the members of the 
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bunched herd were all quietly 
wading out, and deeper and 
deeper became their flanks in 
the water. A few steps more 
and the current had them in 
its power, whilst a final flourish 
of sticks, thrashing of water, 
and calls upon the leader to do 
his duty, hastened their efforts. 

Anon, and all were simply a 
number of horns and muzzles 
projecting from the water and 
heading strongly for the op- 
posite shore. A still stronger 
current seized them, and the 
collection dissolved into widely- 
scattered specks carried hither 
and thither like corks in a 
swirl. Some were off down- 
stream, quickly-moving dots in 
the distance, but canoes flashed 
after them. We had indeed 
cast our bread upon the waters : 
those bobbing minute points 
dispersed over the vast expanse 
of shining water represented a 
valuable herd of cattle. 

The canoes dashed here and 
there, driving and turning ob- 
jects almost invisible. One 
vessel hastened at great speed 
down to the ominous gorge. 
What was toward? The shrill 
whistle of the ferryman came 
piercingly over the water as 
he signalled to his flotilla. 
His waving  gesticulations 
threatened the safety of his 
frail craft times without num- 
ber. The bustle relaxed, all 
eyes on the distant landing- 
place far down-stream. Dis- 
tant points resolved themselves 
into heads and horns, bodies 
followed, and tired animals 
dragged themselves wearily up 
the sandy slopes, water flashing 
in the sun as it ran off their 
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shining coats. Some moved up 
but to lie exhaustedly in shallow 
water. One beast struggled 
forward in a determined and 
hasty manner—and fell to the 
ground. 

The canoes with a final flour- 
ish dashed to the shore, some 
to release beasts awkwardly 
caught and retrieved from 
the dangers of the gulch 
below. Diminutive figures 
landed, struggled up the sand, 
inspected the fallen beast, 
watched the arrival of the 
others, and returned. The 
whistle sounded and the flotilla 
crossed the river. The first 


herd was indeed safely over, but 
at the cost of one beast which 
had dropped down dead upon 
arrival. 

With the crossed cattle col- 
lected in sight upon the dis- 


tant bank, operations became 
easier. Again a herd was driven 
in down the shelving sandy 
slope of the river-bed to deep 
water, with the same result. A 
swimming collection of horns, 
soon to be widely scattered 
by the swift-running current, 
some even facing in the wrong 
direction. Horns and moving 
muzzles slowly disappeared into 
almost invisible points, canoes 
dashed wildly hither and 
thither, cries and yells came 
from their distant occupants. 
Two white figures waved wildly 
as they balanced dizzily in the 
easily capsized frail craft, 
tossed in the inland sea. 
Natives rushed down from the 
opposite bank to assist some 
almost foundered animal to 
shore. Single bovine figures 
landed here and there, and 
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gradually assembled to rest 
upon the sands in the gun, 
Then a start would be made 
again with another mob, and 
the whole performance rf. 
peated. 

Hour after hour passed, no 
time for food or refreshment, and 
the herds gradually dwindled 
upon the one side to increase 
visibly upon the other. No 
further casualties occurred, but 
the difficulties and dangers did 
not abate, and the paddlers and 
drovers had but small respite. 
Towards mid-day greater diffi- 
culties appeared, a slight wind 
blowing up and raising minia- 
ture waves upon the water. 
The canoes became wildly 
busier, and the drovers almost 
distracted as beasts broke back 
and reached the down-shore of 
the side from which they had 
just been driven. 

Operations ceased and we 
adjourned for lunch, having no 
less than seven hundred head 
upon the opposite bank a 
proof of the intensity of every- 
one’s efforts. Nothing further 
could be done that day; 4 
miniature storm during the 
afternoon raised waves that 
the animals refused to face. 
The remainder, however, were 
mainly the smaller animals, and 
these were ferried next day. 
By mid-day all were across at 
the cost of the unfortunate first- 
landed animal. 

Later in the day our ferry- 
man friend hurried over with 4 
further warning message from 
Feira that the Portuguese were 
fully determined to carry out 
their threat should we enter 
their territory. A visit paid by 
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p—— to the Portuguese official small supply for the thirsty 
next day fully confirmed this. carriers, .but that only by 
P—— was most hospitably carefully saving the whole flow 
received, but the decision was for a day beforehand. There 
presented with irresistible logic. the drought-stricken horde 
Portuguese cattle were not arrived late at night, and 
allowed to enter British terri- in an instant pandemonium 
tory; why, then, should British reigned. Scenting water from 
cattle enter Portuguese? If afar, the thirsty herds broke 
we entered we could look out into a confused mad charge, 
for trouble. and arrived in a headlong rush 
Only ninety mileslay between to fight and struggle round 
us and our immediate destina- the small expanse of mud. 
tion, the quarantine camp on Weary at last of chasing up 
the plateau. Over five hundred and down the dry creek, the 
miles lay behind, but the com- tired animals laid themselves 
paratively short remaining dis- down in complaining dis- 
tance made up in horror, heat, appointed confusion. 
hunger, thirst, tsetse fly, and All through the few hours of 
other troubles what it lacked our stay the spring-head was 
in length. Each mile was besieged by suffering chattering 
intensified torture, magnified humanity, and the slow deceiv- 
long-drawn minutes of panting ing trickle was carefully caught, 
heat and raging thirst. divided, and swallowed. Before 
But how describe the thirst dawn we moved again in the 
and heat of torrid lands to form of a helter-skelter charg- 
those who simply turn the tap ing mass; cows, oxen, Carriers, 
near at hand to secure endless bulls, and drovers all rushing 
cooling supply ? How describe over the intervening miles to 
the thirst engendered by effort water. Upon arrival the 
on foot across miles of stark animals wasted no time ; wading 
shadeless forest, heated by a into a deep pool, they opened 
ball of molten fire, to those their mouths and allowed the 
who live in temperate well- precious fluid to stream in 
watered lands of perpetual ver- quite uncontrolled. They 
dure? The English language, entered the pool with hollow 
born in a land of cloudy skies, and complaining flanks, they 
frequent showers, forest shades, emerged with skins drawn tight 
and evergreen fields, with water and drum-like. 
on every side, lacks, and must # The confusion was so great 
lack, terms for precise descrip- on the second occasion that 
tion of heat, thirst, and drought. over thirty beasts were found 
There were but two watering- disconsolately roaming in the 
places in the intervening dis- forest by strange natives. A 
tance, and it. was necessary to hurried count disclosed the 
camp twice in the waterless absence of even more stragglers, 
bush. A tiny spring at the and some natives departed pain- 
first halt, indeed, provided a fully and reluctantly back over 
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the freshly conquered stretch 
in search of the wanderers, 
which fortunately were found. 

A short march of seven miles 
to water, lying on the edge of a 
tsetse belt, lay ahead, with 
twenty-four miles of waterless 
country rising to the Rhodesian 
plateau. Camp was broken in 
the afternoon, and nightfall 
found us at the edge of the 
tsetse belt. An unfortunate 
white man lay dying there in 
a hut, whilst his companion 
waited in an agony of misery 
over him. They had come 
down from the plateau in 
search of labour, and the sick 
man had been seized with a 
violent attack of fever. We 


could see that he was beyond 
all aid, and so it proved. 

The ascent of the escarpment 
was a succession of steep, sharp, 
stony rises. 


These continued 
for many miles, ultimately 
attaining a height of over 
three thousand feet above the 
valley we had left. Wearily the 
animals strained up the slopes 
with a murmur of heaving 
flanks amongst a thick cloud 
of choking dust. Soon after 
midnight a halt and an 
inspection revealed the résting 
assemblage scattered over a 
three-mile length of country. 
Long before dawn a start was 
made, cattle were raised and 
driven forward, whilst the weary 
carriers collected their loads and 
made off, as hard as their 
thirst would permit them, to 
the distant water. 

Herds soon dissolved into 
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long racing lines of hurrying 
animals, all possessed of but 
one idea, to reach water. The 
strongest oxen tore away ahead, 
their heavy sides’ flapping ‘ag 
they ambled ponderously for. 
ward, whilst the less strong 
struggled valiantly miles ip 
rear. 

Down the numerous slopes 
speed would be accelerated in 
hopes of finding precious fluid 
in the numerous intersecting 
creeks. Disappointment was 
invariably announced by plain- 
tive subdued bellows and the 
following rise surmounted with 
obvious disappointment. Then 
hopes would again rise, and 
down the animals would tear 
into the next cheating hollow. 
The climb to the plateau and 
the thick clouds of dust seemed 
to have combined, upon this 
occasion, to accentuate thirst 
beyond all precedent. The 
sun, as it rose higher and 
higher, beheld a lengthening ten- 
mile stretch of moving thirst. 

By nightfall all had arrived 
at the water in the Government 
quarantine area. Suffering was 
over. The hostile wilds had 
given their parting kick. In 
front lay three months’ quaran- 
tine and but a comparatively 
short journey to railway and 
civilisation. Our travels were 
finished. Our six hundred miles 
had been covered in three 
months, and, despite deaths, our 
herd had increased in number 
upon the road. Remained only 
the higgling, haggling, and chaf- 
fering of trade. 





THE ORGY. 


BY WALTER DE LA MARE. 


It was a Wednesday morn- 
ing, and May Day, and London, 
its West End too, crisp, brisk, 
scintillating. Even the horses 
had come out in their Sunday 
best. With their nosegays and 
ribbons and rosettes they might 
have been on their way to 
a wedding —the nuptials of 
Labour and Capital, perhaps. 
As for people, the wide pave- 
ments of the great street were 
packed with them. Not so 
many busy idlers of the one 
sex as of the other, of course, 
at this early hour—a top-hat 
here, a pearl-grey Homburg 
there; but of the feminine a 
host as eager and variegated 
as the butterflies in an Alpine 
valley in midsummer; some 
stepping daintily down from 
their landaulettes like ‘ Painted 
Ladies’ out of the chrysalis, 
and thousands of others, blues 
and browns and speckleds and 
Sables and tawnies and high- 
fliers and maiden’s blushes, from 
all parts of the world and from 
most of the suburbs, edging 
and eddying along, this way, 
that way, their eyes goggling, 
their tongues clacking, but most 
of them, their backs to the 
highway, gazing, as though mes- 
merised, in and in through the 
beautiful plate-glass windows 
at the motley merchandise on 
the other side. And much of 
that on the limbs and trunks 
of beatific images almost as 


lifelike but a good deal iess 
active than themselves. 

The very heavens, so far as 
they could manage to peep 
under the blinds, seemed to be 
smiling at this plenty. Nor 
had they any need for care 
concerning the future, for nurse- 
maids pushing their baby-car- 
riages before them also paraded 
the pavements, their infant 
charges laid in dimpled sleep 
beneath silken awning and 
coverlet, while here and there 
a tiny tot chattered up into 
the air like a starling. 

A clock, probably a church 
clock, and only just audible, 
struck eleven. The sun from 
its heights far up above the 
roof-tops blazed down upon the 
polished asphalt and walls with 
such an explosion of splendour 
that it looked as if everything 
had been repainted overnight 
with a thin coat of crystalline 
varnish and then sprinkled with 
frozen sea-water. And every 
human creature within sight 
seemed to be as heart-free and 
gay as this beautiful weather 
promised to be brief. With 
one exception only—poor Philip 
Pim. 

And why not? He was 
young—so young in looks, in- 
deed, that if Adonis had been 
stepping along at his side they 
might have been taken for 
cousins. He was charmingly 
attired, too, from his little, 
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round, hard felt hat—not un- 
like Mercury’s usual wear, but 
without the wings—to his neat 
brogue shoes; and he was so 
blonde, with his pink cheeks 
and flaxen hair, that at first 
you could scarcely distinguish 
his silken eyebrows and eye- 
lashes, though they made up 
for it on a second glance. Care 
seemed never to have sat on 
those young temples. Philip 
looked as harmless as he was 
unharmed. 

Alas! this without of his 
had no resemblance whatever 
to his within. He eyed vacantly 
a buzzing hive-like abandon- 
ment he could not share ; first, 
because though he had the 
whole long day to himself he 
had no notion of what to do 
with it; and next, because 


only the previous afternoon the 
manager of the bank in which 


until then he had had a stool 
specially reserved for him every 
morning had shaken him by 
the hand and had wished him 
well—for ever. He had said 
how deeply he regretted Philip’s 
services could not be indulged 
in by the bank any longer. He 
would miss him. Oh yes, very 
much indeed—but missed Philip 
must be. 

The fact was that Philip 
had never been able to add up 
pounds, shillings, and pence so 
that he could be certain the 
total was correct. His 9’s, 
too, often looked like 7’s, his 
5’s like 3’s. And as ‘simple 
addition ’ was all but his sole 
duty in the bank, he would 
not have adorned its premises 
for a week if his uncle, Colonel 
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Crompton Pim, had not beep 
acquainted with one of its most 
stylish directors, and was not 
in the habit of keeping a large 
part of his ample fortune ip 
its charge. He had asked Mr 
Bumbleton to give Philip 
chance. But chances —some 
as rapidly as Manx cats— 
come to an end. And Philips 
had. 

Now, if Colonel Pim had 
sent his nephew when he was 
a small boy to a nice public 
school, he might have been 
able by this time to do simple 
sums very well indeed. Philip 
might have become an accurate 
adder-up. It is well to look 
on the bright side of things, 
Unfortunately, when Philip was 
an infant, his health had not 
been very satisfactory—at least 
to his widowed mother—and 
he had been sent instead to a 
private academy. There a Mr 
Browne was the mathematical 
master—a Mr Browne so much 
attached to algebra and to 
reading The Times in school 
hours that he hadn’t much 
patience with the rudiments of 
arithmetic. ‘‘ Just add it up,” 
he would say, “‘and look up 
the answer. And if it isnt 
right, do it again.” 

It was imprudent of him, but 
in these early years poor Philip 
had never so much as dreamed 
that some day he was going to 
be a clerk on a stool, If he 
had, he might not perhaps have 
been so eager to look up the 
answers. But then, his uncle 
was fabulously rich and. yet 
apparently unmarriageable, and 
Philip. was his only nephew. 
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Why, then, should he ever have 
paid any attention to banks, 
apart from the variety on which 
the wild thyme grows ? 

Term succeeded term, and 
still, though ‘a promising boy,’ 
he remained backward—par- 
ticularly in the last of the three 
R’s. And his holidays, so 
called, would be peppered with 
such problems as (a) if a herring 
and a half cost three halfpence, 
how many would you get for a 
shilling? (b) If a brick weighs 
a pound and half a brick, how 
much does it weigh? (c) If 
Moses was the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, &c.; and (d) Uncles 
and brothers have I none, and 
so on. And since, after suc- 
cessive mornings with a sheet 
of foolscap and a stub of 
pencil, Philip’s answers would 
almost invariably reappear as 
(a) 18, (b) 14 Ib., (ce) his sister, 
and (d) himself, Colonel Pim 
grew more and more impatient, 
and Nature had long ago given 
him a good start. 

He had a way, too, when 
carpeting poor Philip, of flick- 
ing his shepherd-plaid trouser- 
leg with his handkerchief, which 
seemed useless to everyone con- 
cerned. And at last, instead of 
transferring his nephew from Mr 
Browne to Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, or to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, or to some less 
delectable resort at an outlying 
university, he first (before set- 
ting out in pursuit of big game 
all around the world), con- 
signed him to a tutor, who 
thanked his lucky stars the ex- 
pedition would take the Colonel 
@ long time; and, on his re- 
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turn, gave them both a pro- 
longed vacation. 

And then had fallen the bolt 
from the blue. On the morn- 
ing of his twenty-first birth- 
day, which had promised to be 
so cool, so calm, so bright, 
Philip received a letter from 


his uncle. He opened it with 
joy; he read it with con- 
sternation. It was in terms 


as curt as they looked illegible, 
and it was merely to tell him 
that what the Colonel called 
a post (but which was, in fact, 
a@ high stool) had been secured 
for his nephew, and that unless 
Philip managed to keep his 
seat on it for twelve consecu- 
tive months he would be cut 
off with a shilling. - 

Of these drear months about 
two and a half had somehow 
managed to melt away, and 
now not only was the stool 
rapidly following them into the 
limbo of the past, but at this 
very moment the Colonel was 
doubtless engaged, and with his 
usual zest, in keeping his 
promise. What wonder, then, 
Philip was not exactly a happy 
young man as he wandered 
this sunny populous May morn- 
ing aimlessly on his way. There 
was nothing—apart from Every- 
thing around him—to make 
him so, except only one minute 
stroke of luck that had befallen 
him before breakfast. 

When he had risen from his 
tumbled bed in his London 
lodgings, the sight of his striped 
bank trousers and his black 
bank coat and waistcoat had 

filled him with disgust. Open- 
ing the grained cupboard which 
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did duty for a wardrobe—and 
in the indulgence of his tailor 
it was pretty full,—he took 
down from a peg the festive 
suit he was now wearing, but 
which otherwise he had left 
unheeded since Easter. He 
found himself faintly whistling 
as he buttoned it on; but his 
delight can be imagined when, 
putting his finger and thumb 
into an upper waistcoat 
pocket, he discovered—a sove- 
reign. And an excellent speci- 
men of one, with St George 
in his mantle and the dragon 
on the one side of it, and King 
Edward VII.’s head—cut off 
at the neck as if he had sat 
to its designer in his bath—on 
the other. This, with four 
others very much like it, had 
been bestowed on Philip many 
months ago by his Uncle Charles 
—a maternal uncle, who had 
since perished in Paris. As the 
rest of Philip’s pockets con- 
tained only 74d. in all, this 
coin—how forgotten, he simply 
could not conjecture—was trea- 
sure trove indeed. 

Now, poor Philip had never 
really cared for money. Per- 
haps he had always associated 
it with herrings and half-bricks. 
Perhaps he had never needed 
it quite enough. Since, more- 
over, immediately opposite his 
perch at the Bank there hung 
a framed antique picture of 
this commodity in process of 
being shovelled out of recep- 
tacles closely resembling coal- 
scuttles into great vulgar heaps 
upon a polished counter, and 
there weighed in brass scales 
like so much lard or glucose, 
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he had come to like it less ang 
less. On the other hand, hy 
dearly enjoyed spending it, Ag 
with Adam and the hap 
birds in the Garden of Eden 
—linnet and kestrel and wren, 
—he enjoyed seeing it fly. Ih 
this he was the precise anti. 
thesis of his uncle. 

Colonel Crompton Pim loved 
money. He exulted in it (not 
vocally, of course) en masse, ag 
the Pharaohs exulted in pyra 
mids. And he abhorred spend- 
ing it. For this (and for many 
another) reason he had little 
affection for mere objects~ 
apart, that is, from such objects 
as golf clubs, shooting boots, 
or hippopotamus - hoof ink- 
stands, and he had not the 
smallest pleasure in buying any- 
thing for mere buying’s sake. 

His immense dormitory near 
Cheltenham, it is true, was full 
of furniture, but it was furni- 
ture, acquired in the ‘sixties 
or thereabouts, for use and 
not for joy. Prodigious chairs 
with pigskin seats; tables of 
a solidity that defied time and 
of a wood that laughed at the 
worm; bedsteads of the Gog 
order; wardrobes resembling 
Assyrian sarcophagi; and otto- 
mans which would seat with 
comfort and dignity a complete 
royal family. As for its ‘ orna- 
ments,’ they came chiefly from 
Benares. 


And simply because poor 


Philip delighted in spending 
money and hated impedimenta 
such as these with the con- 
tempt a humming-bird feels 
for the corpse of a rhinoceros, 
he had never been able to take 
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to his uncle—not even for the 
sake of what he owned. And 
it was impossible—as he fondly 
supposed—for any human being 
to take to him for any other 
reason. No, there was nothing 
in common between them, ex- 
cept a few branches of the 
family tree. And these the 
Colonel might already have 
converted into firewood. 

Now, as poor Philip mean- 
dered listlessly along the street, 
fingering his Uncle Charles’s 
golden sovereign in his pocket, 
he came on one of those 
gigantic edifices wherein you 
can purchase anything in the 
world—from a white elephant 
to a performing flea, from a 
cargo of coconuts to a tin-tack. 
This was the ‘store’ at which 
his uncle ‘ dealt.’ And by sheer 
force of habit, Philip mounted 
the welcoming flight of steps, 
crossed a large flat rubber mat, 
and went inside. 

Having thus got safely in, 
he at once began to ponder 
how he was to get safely out 
—with any fraction, that is, 
of his golden sovereign still in 
his pocket. And he had real- 
ised in the recent small hours 
that with so little on earth 
now left to spend, except an 
indefinite amount of leisure, 
he must strive to spend that 
little with extreme delibera- 
tion. 

So first, having breakfasted 
on @ mere glance at the charred 
remnant of a kipper which his 
landlady had served up with 
his chicory, he entered a large 
gilded lift, or elevator, as the 
directors preferred to call it, 


en route to the restaurant, 
There he seated himself at a 
vacant table and asked the 
waitress to be so kind as to 
bring him a glass of milk and 
abun. He nibbled, he sipped, 
and he watched the people— 
if people they really were, and 
not, as seemed more probable, 
automata intended to advertise 
the Ecclesiastical, the Sports, 
the Provincial, the Curio, the 
Export, and the Cast-Iron De- 
partments. 

With his first sip of milk 
he all but made up his mind 
to buy a little parting present 
for his uncle. It would be at 
least a gentle gesture. With 
his second he decided that 
the Colonel would be even 
less pleased to receive a letter 
and, say, a velvet smoking-cap, 
or a pair of mother-of-pearl 
cuff-links, than just a letter. 
By the time he had finished 
his bun he had decided to buy 
a little something for himself. 
But try as he might he could 
think of nothing (for less than 
a guinea) that would be worthy 
of the shade of his beloved 
Uncle Charles. So _ having 
pushed seven-fifteenths of all 
he else possessed under his 
plate for his freckled waitress, 
with the remaining fourpence 
he settled his bill and went 
steadily downstairs. Nineteen 
minutes past ten—he would 
have a good lock about him 
before he came to a decision. 

Hunger, it has been said, 
sharpens the senses, but it is 
apt also to have an edgy effect 
upon the nerves. If, then, 
Philip’s breakfast had been less 
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exacting, or his lunch had made 
up for it, he might have spent 
the next few hours of this 
pleasant May morning as a 
young man should—in the open 
air. Or he might have visitcd 
the British Museum, or the 
National Gallery, or Westmin- 
ster Abbey. He might never, 
at any rate, in one brief morn- 
ing of his mortal existence 
have all but died again and 
again of terror, abandon, shame, 
rapture, and incredulity. He 
might never—but all in good 
time. 

He was at a loose end, and 
it is then that habits are apt 
to prevail. And of all his 
habits, Philip’s favourite was 
that of ordering ‘goods’ on 
behalf of his uncle. The Colonel 
in his fantastic handwriting 
would post him two weekly 
lists — one consisting of the 
‘wanted,’ the other of com- 
plaints about the previous 
week’s ‘supplied.’ Armed with 
these, Philip would set out for 
the building he was now actu- 
ally in. The first list, though 
not a thing of beauty, was a 
joy as long as it lasted. The 
second, for he had always 
flatly refused to repeat his 
uncle’s sulphurous comments 
to any underling, he reserved 
for his old enemy, the secretary 
of the establishment, Sir Leo- 
pold Bull. And though in these 
weekly interviews Sir Leopold 
might boil with rage and 
chagrin, he never boiled over. 
For the name of Pim was a 
name of power in the secre- 
tary’s office. The name of Pim 
was that of a heavy share- 
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holder; and what the Colonel 
wanted he invariably in the 
long-run got. A chest, say, of 
Ceylon tea, ‘rich, fruity, bright 
infusion’; a shooting - stick 
(extra heavy, Brugglesdon tube 
pattern) ; a quart size tantalus, 
for a wedding present, with a 
double spring sterling silver 
Brahmin lock; a  hundred- 
weight of sago; a stymie, 
perhaps, or a click—something 
of that sort. 

These ‘ order days ’ had been 
the balm of Philip’s late exist- 
ence. His eyes fixed on his 
ledger and his fancy on, say, 
‘Saddlery,’ or ‘Sports,’ he 
looked forward to his Wednes- 
days like a thirsty Arab in the 
desert to an oasis of palms and 
a well of water. Indeed, his 
chief regret at the bank, apart 
from little difficulties with his 
9’s and 3’s, had been that his 
uncle’s stores were closed on 
Saturday afternoons. And on 
Sundays. His hobby had, 
therefore, frequently given him 
indigestion, since he could in- 
dulge it only between 1 and 
2P.M. It was a pity, of course, 
that Colonel Pim was a man 
of wants so few, and those of 
80 narrow a range. Possibly 
the suns of India had burned 
the rest out of him. But for 
Philip, any kind of vicarious 
purchase had been better than 
none. And now these delights, 
too, were for ever over. His 
fountain had run dry; Si 
Leopold had triumphed. 

At this moment he found 
himself straying into the Port- 
manteau and Bag Department. 
There is nothing like leather, 
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and here there was nothing but 
leather, and all of it made up 
into articles ranging in size from 
trunks that would hold the 
remains of a Daniel Lambert 
to card-cases that would hold 
practically nothing at all. And 
all of a sudden Philip fancied 
he would like to buy a cigarette- 
case. He would have preferred 
one of enamel or gold or mo- 
rocco or tortoise-shell or lizard 
or shagreen ; or even of silver 
or suéde. But preferences are 
expensive. And as he saun- 
tered on, his dreamy eye rang- 
ing the counters in search 
merely of a cigarette-case he 
could buy, his glance alighted 
on a ‘ gent’s dressing-case.’ 

It was of pig-skin, and it 
lay, unlike the central figure in 
Rembrandt’s ‘Lesson in Ana- 
tomy,’ so that the whole of its 
interior was in full view, thus 
revealing a modest row of 
silver-topped bottles, similar 
receptacles for soap, tooth- 
brushes, hair-oil, and Eau de 
Cologne ; a shoe-horn, a boot- 
hook, an ivory paper-knife, 
and hair brushes, ‘all com- 
plete.’ Philip mused on it for 
@ moment or two, perplexed 
by a peculiar effervescence that 
was going on in his vitals. -He 
then approached the counter 
and asked its price. 

“The price, sir?” echoed 
the assistant, squinnying at 
the tiny oblong of pasteboard 
attached by a thread to the 
ring of the handle ; “‘ the price 
of that article is seventeen, 
seventeen, six.” 

He was a tubby little man 
with boot-button eyes, and his 
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‘pounds,’ Philip thought, was 
a trifle unctuous. 

“Ah,” he said, putting a 
bold face on the matter, “it 
looks a sound workaday bag. 
A little mediocre perhaps. 
Have you anything—less or- 
dinary ? ”’ 

‘Something more expensive, 
sir? Why, yes, indeed. This 
is only a stock line—the ‘ Arch- 
deacon ’ or ‘ Country Solicitor ’ 
model. We have prices to suit 
all purses. Now if you were 
thinking of something which 
you might call resshersy, sir ”’ 
—and Philip now was—‘“‘there’s 
a dressing-case under the win- 
dow over there was specially 
made to the order of Haitch 
Haitch the Maharaja of Jolho- 
polloluli. Unfortunately, sir, 
the gentleman deceased sud- 
denly a week or two ago; 
climate, I understand. His 
funeral obliquies were in the 
newspaper, you may remember. 
The consequence being, his 
ladies not, as you might say, 
concurring, the dressing-case in 
a manner of speaking is on our 
hands—and at a considerable 
reduction. Only six hundred 
and seventy-five guineas, sir; 
or rupees to match.” 

“May I look at it?” said 
Philip. ‘Colonel Crompton 
Pim.” 

“By all means, sir,’ cried 
the little man as if until that 
moment he had failed to notice 
that Philip was a long-lost son ; 
“Colonel Crompton Pim; of 
course. Here is the article, 
sir, @ very handsome case, and 
quite unique, one of the finest, 
in fact, I have ever had the 
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privilege of handling since I 
was transferred to this Depart- 
ment—from the Sports, sir.” 

He pressed a tiny knob, the 
hinges yawned, and Philip’s 
mouth began to water. It was 
in sober sooth a handsome 
dressing-case, and the shaft of 
sunlight that slanted in on it 
from the dusky window seemed 
pleased to be exploring it. 
It was a dressing-case of tooled 
red Levant morocco, with gold 
locks and clasps and a lining 
of vermilion watered silk, gilded 
with a chaste design of lotus 
flowers, peacocks, and houris, 
the ‘fittings’ being of gold 
and tortoise-shell, and studded 
with so many minute brilliants 
and seed pearls that its con- 
tents, even in that rather dingy 
sunbeam, appeared to be deli- 
cately on fire. 

Philip’s light blue eyes under 
their silken lashes continued 
to dwell on its charms in so 
spellbound a silence that for 
a moment the assistant thought 
the young man was about to 
swoon. 

“Thank you very much,” 
said Philip at last, turning away 
with infinite reluctance and 
with a movement as graceful 
as that of a fawn, or a premiére 
danseuse about to rest; “I 
will keep it in mind. You are 
sure the management can afford 
the reduction ? ” 

Having made this rather airy 
comment, it seemed to Philip 
impolite, if not impossible, to 
ask the price of a ‘job line’ of 
mock goatskin cigarette-cases 
that were piled up in dreary 
disorder on a tray near at 
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hand. So he passed out inte 
the next Department, which 
happened to be that devoted 
to goods described as * faney,’ 
though, so far as he could see, 
not very aptly. 

Still he glanced around him 
as he hurried on, his heart 
bleeding for the unfortunates, 
old and helpless, or young and 
defenceless, doomed some day 
to welcome these exacerbating 
barbarous jocosities as gifts, 
But at sight of an obscure, 
puffy, maroon object demon- 
stratively labelled ‘ Pochette: 
Art Nouveau,’ his very skin 
contracted, and he was all but 
about to inquire of a large 
veiled old lady with an ebony 
walking-stick who was man- 
fully pushing her way through 
this mélange, possibly in search 
of a prie-dieu, how such dread- 
ful phenomena were “ begot, 
how nourishéd,” and was him- 
self preparing to join in the 
chorus, when a little beyond it 
his glance alighted on a minute 
writing-case, so frailly finished, 
so useless, so delicious to look 
at, handle, and smell, that even 
Titania herself might have 
paused to admire it. Philip 
eyed it with unconcealed gusto. 
His features had melted into 
the smile that so often used 
to visit them when as a little 
boy he had confided in his 
Uncle Charles that he preferred 
éclairs to doughnuts. Its price, 
he thought, was ridiculously 
moderate: only £67, 10s. 

* It’s the décor, sir—Parisian, 
of course—that makes it 4 
trifle costly,’ the assistant was 
explaining. “But it’s prac 
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tical as well as sheek and 
would add distinction to any 
young lady’s boudoir, bed- 
chamber, or lap. The ink, as 
you see, sir, cannot possibly 
leak from the bottle, if the 
case, that is, is held the right 
way up—so. The pencil, the 
‘Sans Merci,’ a8 you observe, 
is of solid gold; and the pen, 
though we cannot guarantee 
the nib, is set with life-size 
turquoises. The flaps will hold 
at least six sheets of small 
size notepaper, and envelopes 
to—or not to—match. And 
here is @ little something, a 
sort of calendar, sir, by which 
you can tell the day of the 
week of any day of the month 
in any year in any century 
from one A.D. to nine hundred 
and ninety-nine thousand, nine 
hundred and ninety-nine. It 
could then be renewed.” 

“M’m, very ingenious,” 
Philip murmured, “and even 
Leap Year, I see. Is it unique, 
and so on ? ” 

“No doubt of it, sir. As a 
matter of fact a lady from 
Philadelphia—the United States 
of America, sir—ordered fifty 
facsillimies, platinum mounts, 
of this very article—only yester- 
day afternoon; they get mar- 
ried a good deal over there, 
sir; wedding presents.” 

“Quite, thank you, no,” said 
Philip, firmly but pleasantly. 
“They say there is safety in 
numbers, but there seems to be 
precious little else. Have you 
anything less reproducible ? ”’ 

“ Reproducible, sir? Why, 
naturally, sir. You see this 
18 only a counter article. While 
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catering for the many, sir, we 
are bound to keep an eye upon 
the few. For that very reason, 
the management prefer to have 
the costlier specimens under 
cover.” 

“Again, thank you,” said 
Philip hurriedly. “ What evils 
are done in thy name, O Phila- 
delphia ! I may return later.” 

He emerged from the Fancy 
Goods Department, feeling at 
the same moment crestfallen 
and curiously elated. His mind, 
in fact, at this moment re- 
sembled a volcano the instant 
before its gloom is fated to 
burst into a blazing eruption. 
Though very hazily, he even 
recognised the danger he was 
in. So in hope to compose 
himself he sat down for a 
minute or two on a Madeira 
wicker chair intended perhaps 
by the management for this 
very purpose, and found him- 
self gazing at a large black 
Chinese cat, in the glossiest of 
glazed earthenware, and as life- 
like as Oriental artifice could 
make it. It was seated in a 
corner under a high potted 
palm, and it wore a grin upon 
its features that may have come 
from Cheshire, but which 
showed no symptom whatever 
of vanishing away. At sight 
of it—for Philip was not only 
partial to cats but knew the 
virtues of the black variety— 
a secret fibre seemed to have 
snapped in his head. ‘‘ Good 
luck!” the creature smirked 
at him. And Philip smirked 
back. A flame of anguished 
defiance and desire had leapt 
up in his body. He would 
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show his uncle what was what. 
He would learn him to cut 
nephews off with shillings. He 
would dare and do and die ! 

He rose, refreshed and re- 
newed. It was as if he had 
tossed off a bumper of ‘ Veuve 
Clicquot ’’ of 1066. He must 
himself have come over with 
the Conqueror. A shopwalker 
lurking near was interrupted 
in the middle of an enormous 
gape by the spectacle of this 
Apollonian young figure now 
entering his department— 
Pianofortes and American 
Organs. There was something 
in the leopard-like look of 
him, something so princely and 
predatory in his tread, that 
this Mr Jackson would have 
been almost ready to confess 
that he was moved. Frenchily 
dark and Frenchily sleek, he 
bowed himself almost double. 

“Yes, sir?’’ he remarked 
out loud. 

“TI want, I think, a piano- 
forte,” said Philip. ‘A Grand.” 

“Thank you, sir; this way, 
please. Grand pianofortes, Mr 
Smithers.”’ 

“T want a Grand piano,” 
repeated Philip to Mr Smithers, 
an assistant with a slight cast 
in his left eye and an ample 
gingerish moustache. But in 
spite of these little handicaps 
Philip liked him much better 
than Mr Jackson. A far-away 
glimpse of Mrs Smithers and 
of all the little Smitherses 
seated round their Sunday leg 
of mutton at Hackney or 
at. Brondesbury, maybe, had 
flashed into his mind. 

“Grands, sir,” cried Mr 


Smithers, moving his moys- 
tache up and down with a 
curious rotary constriction of 
the lips; “this way, please.” 

The young man was con- 
ducted along serried ranks of 
Grands. They stood on their 
three legs, their jaws tight shut, 
as mute as troops on parade. 
Philip paced on and on, feel- 
ing very much like the late 
Duke of Cambridge reviewing 
@ regiment of his Guards. He 
paused at length in front of a 
“Style 8; 7 ft. 9 in., square- 
legged, blackwood, mahogany- 
trimmed Bismarck.” 

** It looks spacious,” he smiled 
amiably. “But the finish! 
And why overhung ? ” 

*‘ Overstrung, sir? ” said Mr 
Smithers. ‘“‘That’s merely a 
manner of speaking, sir, relat- 
ing solely to its inside. But 
this, of course, is not what we 
specificate as a grand Grand. 
For tone and timber and reso- 
nance and pedal work and 
solidity and wear—there isn’t a 
better on the market. I mean 
on the rest of the market. And 
if. you were having in mind 
an everlasting instrument for 
the nursery or for a practice 
room—and we supply the 
new padded partitioning—this 
would be precisely the instru- 
ment, sir, you were having in 
mind. The young are some- 
times a little hard on piano- 
fortes, sir. They mean well, 
but they are but children after 
all; and——”’ 

“ Now... let — me — think,” 
Philip interposed. ‘To be 
quite candid, I wasn’t having 
anything of that sort in mind. 
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My sentiments are England 
for the English; and Bis- 
marck, you know, though in 
girth and so on a remarkable 
man, was in other respects, a 
little—well, miscellaneous. It 
is said that he mixed his cham- 

with stout—or was it 
cocoa? On the other hand, I 
have no wish to be insular, and 
I may order one of these con- 
structions later. For a lady, 
the niece, a8 a matter of fact, 
of a governess of my uncle 
Colonel Crompton Pim’s when 
he was young—as young at 
least as it was possible for him 
to be—who is, I believe, think- 
ing of taking—of taking in— 
pupils. But we will see to that 
later. Have you anything that 
I could really look at? ” 

Mr Smithers’s moustaches 
twirled like a weathercock. 
“Why, yes, sir. Just now we 
are up to our eyes in pianos— 
flooded ; and if I may venture 
to say so, sir, Bismarck was 
never no friend of mine. All 
this,” and he swept his thumb 
in the direction of the avenue 
of instruments that stretched 
behind them, “they may be 
Grands, but they’re most of 
them foreign, and if you want 
a little something as nice to 
listen to as it is natty to look 
at, and not a mere menadjery 
fit only for an ’awl, there is a 
little what they call a harpsi- 
chord over yonder, sir. It’s 
@ bijou model, de Pompadour 
case, hand-painted throughout 
—cupids and seallops and what 
not, all English gut, wire, 
metal, and jacks, and I defy 
any dealer in London to ap- 
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proximate it, sir, in what you 
might call pure form. No 
noise and all music, sir, and 
that mellow you scarcely know 
where to look. A lady’s instru- 
ment—a titled lady’s. And 
only seven hundred and 
seventy-seven guineas, sir, all 
told.” 

“Ts it unique? ” Philip in- 
quired. 

“Unique, sir? There’s not 
another like it in Europe.” 

Philip smiled at Mr Smithers 
very kindly out of his blue 
eyes. “But what about 
America? ” he said. 

The assistant turved what 
seemed an almost unnecessarily 
large hand round his lips. 
“Between you and me, sir, if 
by America,” he murmured, 
“you're meaning the United 
States, why, Messrs Montferas 
& de Beauguyou refuse to ship 
in that direction. It ruins 
their tone. In fact, sir, they 
are what’s called difficult. They 
make for nobody and nowhere 
but as a favour; and that 
instrument over there was built 
for——” 

He whispered the sesame so 
low that water rustling on a 
pebbled beach would have con- 
veyed to Philip tidings more 
intelligible. But by the look 
in Mr Smithers’s eye Philip 
guessed that the lady in ques- 
tion moved in a lofty, though 
possibly a narrow, circle. 


“Ah!” he said; “then 
that settles it. A home away 
from home. Charity begins 


there. I shall want it to- 
morrow. I shall want them 
both to-morrow. I mean the 
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pianos. And perhaps a more 
democratic instrument for the 
servants’ hall. But I will leave 
that to you.” 

Mr Smithers pretended not 
to goggle. ‘“‘Why, yes, sir, 
that can be easily arranged. 
In London, I ho—conjecture ? ”’ 

“In London,” said Philip, 
“Grosvenor Square.” For at 
that very instant, as if at the 
summons of a jinnee, there 
had wafted itself into his 
memory the image of a vacant 
and ‘ highly desirable residence,’ 
which his casual eye had glanced 
- upon only the afternoon be- 
fore, and which had proclaimed 
itself ‘to be let.’ 

“Grosvenor Square, sir; oh 
yes, sir?’’ Mr Smithers was 
ejaculating, order-book in hand. 
**T will arrange for their removal 
at once. The three of them 
—quite a nice little set, sir.” 


‘Pim, Crompton, Coloncl,” 


chanted Philip. “‘R-O-M; de- 
ferred account; thank you. 
4-4-4, yes, four hundred and 
forty-four, Grosvenor Square. 
I am—that is, we are furnishing 
there.” 

But his gentle emphasis on 
the ‘we’ was so courtly in 
effect that it sounded more 
like an afterthought than a 
piece of information. Never- 
theless it misled Mr Smithers. 
Intense fellow-feeling beamed 
from under his slightly over- 
hung forehead. “And I am 
sure, sir, if I may make so 
bold, I wish you both every 
happiness. I am myself of a 
matrimonial turn. And regret 
it, sir? never! I always say 
if every——”’ 
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“That’s very kind indeed 
of you,’ said Philip, averting 
his young cheek, which having 
flushed had now turned a little 
pale. ‘And, if IJ may be go 
bold, I am perfectly certain 
Mrs Smithers is of the same 
way of thinking. Which ig 
the best way to the Best Man’s 
Department, if I take in Port- 
manteaux and the Fancies on 
my way?” 

Mr Smithers eyed him with 

the sublimest admiration. 
“Straight through, sir, on the 
left beyond them Chappels. 
On the same floor, but right 
out on the farther side of the 
building. As far as you can 
go.” 
* That is exactly what I was 
beginning to wonder—precisely 
how far I can go. This little 
venture of mine is a rather 
novel experience, and at the 
moment I am uncertain of its 
issue. But tell me, why is it 
our enterprising American 
friends have not yet invented 
a lateral lift? ” 

““ Now that’s passing strange, 
too, sir; for I’ve often fancied 
it myself,” said Mr Smithers. 
* But you see in a department 
like this there’s not much 
time for quiet thought, siz, 
with so much what you might 
call hidden din about. As a 
matter of fact, when I was 
younger, sir—and that happens 
to us all,—I did invent a har- 
monium  key-stifler, — rubber, 
and pith and wool—so—and a 
small steel spring, quite neat 
and entirely unnoticeable. But 
the manufacturers wouldnt 
look at it; not they!” 
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“IT don’t believe,” said Philip, 
folding up his bill, “they ever 
look at anything. Not closely, 
you know. But if ever I do 
buy a harmonium,” he put his 
head a little on one side and 
again smiled at Mr Smithers, 
“T shall insist on the stifler. 
I suppose,” he added reflec- 
tively, “you haven’t by any 
chance a nice pedigree Amati 
or Stradivarius in stock? I 
have a little weakness for 
fiddles.”’ 

Mr Smithers, leaning heavily 
on the counter on both his 
thumbs, smiled, but at the 
same time almost impercep- 
tibly shook his head. 

“TI fancied it was unlikely,” 
said Philip. ‘‘ What’s that over 
there; in the glass case, I 
mean ? ” 

“That, 


sir?’’ said Mr 


Smithers, twinkling up, ‘in 
that glass case there? That’s 
a harp, sir. And a lovely little 


piece that is. Child’s size, sir. 
What they call minnychoore, 
and well over a century old, 
but still as sweet as a canary. 
It was made, so they say, for 
Mozart, the composer, sir, as 
you might be aware, in 1781, 
and up in the top corner is 
seratched the letters A. W. 
No. doubt of it, sir—A. W. 
Ive seen a picture of the mite 
myself playing like a nangel 
in his nightcap, and not a day 
Over seven; you’d hardly be- 
lieve it, and his parents coming 
in at the door. Surprising. 
Then Schumann, he had it, sir 
—I mean the harp; and Schu- 
mann, though I don’t know 
how he could dissuade himself 
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to part with it, he passed it 
on to Brahms, another com- 
poser—and very much thought 
of even though a bit nearer our 
day. But you'll find it all 
neatly set out on the brass 
label at the foot. It’s all there, 
sir. There’s many a custo——’”’ 

“Indeed!” said Philip; 
“ Brahms, Schumann, Mozart, 
what scenes we are recalling ! 
And here it rests at last. The 
knacker’s yard. How very, 
very sad. Why, of course, Mr 
Smithers, we must have that 
sent on too—and packed very, 
very carefully. Is the glass 
case extra ? ” 

Mr Smithers gulped. “‘I am 
exceedingly sorry, sir,”’ he said, 
“exceedingly sorry, but it’s 
not for sale; I mean—except 
the case.” 

“Not for sale,’ retorted 
Philipimpulsively. ‘ But what 
is the use, Mr Smithers, of a 
mercenary institution like this 
unless everything in it is for 
sale? You cannot mean for 
raw advertisement ? ” 

Mr Smithers was covered 
with confusion. “‘I am sure, 
sir,” he said, “that the direc- 
tors would do their utmost to 
consider your wishes. They 
would be very happy to do so. 
But if you will excuse my 
mentioning it, I should myself 
very much miss that harp. I 
have been in this department 
thirteen years now.... My 
little boy. ... It is the only 
thing...” 

It was Philip’s turn to be 
all in confusion. ‘‘ Good gra- 
cious me, I quite understand,” 
he said; “not another word, 
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Mr Smithers. I wouldn’t think 
of pressing the point. None 
the less I can assure you that 
even if it had been for sale I 
should always have welcomed 
you whenever you cared to 
come to Grosvenor Square and 
take another look at it. And, 
of course, your little boy too 
—all your little boys.” 

Mr Smithers appeared to be 
lost in gratitude. “If only,” 
he began, a light that never 
was on sea or land in his eye 
—but words failed him. 

At the other end of the 
‘Chappels’ Philip again en- 
countered the walker, Mr Jack- 
son, still looking as much like 
a self-possessed bridegroom as 
it is possible for a high collar 
and a barber to achieve. 

“TI see,” said Philip, “‘ you 
exhibit specimens of the tuber- 
phone (and, by the way, I 
would suggest a instead of 
‘er ’), the tubaphone, the clog- 
box, and the Bombaboo, ini- 
quities at the same time negroid 
and old-fashioned, but though 
in a recent visit to Budapest I 
found even the charming little 
linden-shaded shops—along the 
Uffel- , you know, not, of 
course, a fashionable part of 
the city—crammed with models 
of the ‘ Haba-Stein,’ a micro- 
tonic instrument with five key- 
boards and Hindu effects, in- 
tended, of course, for the poly- 
tonal decompositions of the 
‘ Nothing-but-Music ’ school— 
most interesting; I see no 
trace of it here. I am not a 
neoteromaniac, but still, we 
must keep abreast, we must 
keep abreast !”’ 
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He waved a not unfriendly 
glove over his head, smiled 
and went on. 

Mr Smithers had also watched 
the slim grey young figure until 
it had turned the corner and 
was out of sight. He then had 
@ word with his floor chief, 

“Pim, eh, Crompton,” said 
Mr Jackson, squinting morosely 
at his underling’s open order- 
book. “ ‘Setting up house’? 
Then I suppose the old gent 
must have sent in his checks, 
Not that I’m surprised this 
nephew of his hasn’t bought his 
black yet. Close-fisted, purple- 
nosed, peppery old ——-! There 
won’t be many to cry their eyes 
out over his arums and gar- 
denias.”’ 

Mr Smithers, being a family 
man, felt obliged to seem to 
enjoy as much as possible his 
immediate chief’s society. 

** All I can say is,”’ he ven- 
tured, “‘ that young feller, and 
he’s a gentleman if ever there 
was one, is making it fly.” 

He was. At this moment 
Philip was assuring Assistant 
No. 6 in the Portmanteau De- 
partment that unless the Maha- 
raja of Jolhopolloluli’s dressing- 
case could be despatched next 
day to reach No. 444 Grosvenor 
Square by tea-time he need 
not trouble. “‘A few other 
little things,’’ he explained, 
“are being sent at the same 
time.”” No. 6 at once hastened 
to the house telephone and 
asked for the secretary’s office. 
The line was engaged. 

But he need not have hesi- 
tated, for when a young man 
with a Pim for an uncle and of 
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go much suavity and resource 
makes his wishes known, this 
world is amiability itself. 
Philip was warming up. How- 
ever bland in outward appear- 
ance, he was by this time at 
a very enlivening temperature. 
He had tasted blood, as the 
saying g0es ; and he was be- 
ginning to see the need of 
setting a good example. Cus- 
tomers, like the coneys, are 
usually a feeble folk. His little 
sortie was turning into a cru- 
sade. 

By this time he had all but 
finished disporting himself in 
the Furniture Department. 
“Three large reception rooms, 
one of them extensive,’ had 
run his rather naked catalogue, 
“@ ballroom, a dining-room, 
a breakfast-room, and a little 
pretty dumpy all - kinds - of - 
angles morning-room with a 
Cherubini ceiling and a Venetian 
chimney-piece, eighteenth cen- 
tury, in lapis lazuli and glass. 
Bedrooms, let me see, say, 
twenty-two—just to go on with 
(but not in), eleven of them for 
personal use, and the rest, staff. 
That, I think, will do for the 
present. We face east or west 
as the case may be; and 
nothing, please, of the ‘ decora- 
tive,’ the quaint, or the latest 
thing out. Nothing shoddy, 
Shapeless, or sham. I dislike 
the stuffy and the fussy and 
Mere trimmings; and let the 
beds be beds. Moreover, I con- 
fess to being sadly disappointed 
in the old, the ‘ antique,’ furni- 
ture you have shown me. The 
choice is restricted, naive and 
incongruous, and I have looked 
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in vain for anything that could 
not be easily rivalled in the 
richer museums. However, let 
there be as many so-called 
antique pieces as possible, and 
those as antique as you can 
manage. Period, origin, de- 
sign, harmony — please bear 
these in mind.” 

The assistants 
round him, bowed. 

“Tf I have time I will look 
through the Department again 
on my way down. Seven hun- 
dred guineas for the cheaper of 
the Chippendale four-posters 
seems a little exorbitant; and 
three hundred and fifty for the 
William and Mary wall-glass— 
I fear it’s been resilvered and 
patched. Still, I agree you can 
but do your best—I say you 
can all of you but do your 
best,—and I must put up with 
that. What I must insist on, 
however, is that everything I 
have mentioned—everything— 
must be in its place to-morrow 
afternoon—carpets and so on 
will, of course, precede them 
—by four o’clock. And let 
there be no trace left of that 
indescribable odour of straw 
and wrappings—from Delhi, I 
should think — which accom- 
panies removals. 444 Grosve- 
nor Square. Pim—Crompton 
—Colonel: R-O-M. Thank 
you. To the left? Thank 
you.”’ 

This ‘floor-chief’ hastened 
on in front of his visitor as if 
he were a Gehazi in attendance 
on a Naaman, and the young 
man presently found himself 
in a seene overwhelmingly rich 
with the colours, if not the 
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clustering 
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perfumes, of the Orient. Here 
@ complete quarter of an hour 
slid blissfully by. Mere wooden 
furniture, even when adorned 
with gilt, lacquer, ivory, or 
alabaster, can be disposed of 
with moderate ease ; and espe- 
cially if the stock of the 
tolerable is quickly exhausted. 
But Persian, Chinese, if not 
Turkey, carpets are another 
matter. 

Philip sat erect on a gim- 
crack gilded chair, his cane and 
hat in his left hand, his gloves 
in his right, while no less than 
three sturdy attendants in baize 
aprons at one and the same 
moment strewed their match- 
less offerings at his feet, and 
an infuriated and rapidly mul- 
tiplying group of would-be cus- 
tomers in search of floorcloth, 
-lino, and cocoanut matting 
stood fuming beyond. But 
first come first served is a good 
old maxim, and even apart 
from it Philip was unaware 
of their company. He lifted 
not so much as an eyebrow in 
their direction. 

In the meantime, however, 
the cash balance in his uncle’s 
bank, and much else besides, 
had long since as rapidly van- 
ished as the vapour from a 
locomotive on a hot summer’s 
day. From the Carpet De- 
partment, vexed that time 
allowed him only one of 
London’s chief treasuries to 
ransack—such are the glories 
of Bokhara and Ispahan,—he 
hastened down to the wine 
counters. Here, childishly con- 
fident in the cellarage of No. 
444, Philip indulged a pretty 
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palate not inherited from his 
uncle : claret, Burgundy, hock, 
sherry, cherry brandy, green 
Chartreuse, and similar deli- 
cate aids to good talk and re- 
flection. He was ingenuous but 
enthusiastic. Port he ignored. 

From ‘Wines’ he made hig 
way through the galleries ex- 
hibiting curtains and ‘hang- 
ings ’ (he shuddered), and china 
and glass—‘‘most discourag- 
ing.” His spirits revived a 
little when yet another defunct 
and barbaric prince, this time 
from Abyssinia, supplied him 
in the Car Department with 
a vehicle whose only adequate 
use, to judge from the modesty 
of its dashboard, the simplicity 
of its engine and its price, 
would be a journey from this 
world into the next. Neverthe- 
less his Highness had left it 
behind. 

Fleeting visits to counters 
bristling with ironmongery, 
turnery, kitchen utensils, and 
provisions, and from motives of 
principle he omitted all men- 
tion of mulligatawny paste, 
chutney, West India pickles, 
and similar fierce and _bar- 
barous comestibles, vanished 
out of memory like the patterns 
of a kaleidoscope. The rather 
noisy annexe reserved for live 
stock Philip left unvisited. 
After deserts of dead stock it 
sounded inviting, but Philip’s 
was @ dainty nose and he was 
sorry for orang-outangs. 

So too with books. He had 
clear convictions of what 4 
gentleman’s library should be 
without, but decided that it 
would take more leisure than 
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he could spare this morning 
to expound them. Even the 
sight of a Work of Reference, 
however, is an excellent seda- 
tive; he ordered the choicest 
of who’s-whos, dictionaries, 
atlases, encyclopedias, bird, 
flower, and cookery books— 
with a copy of ‘ Bradshaw ’— 
and retired. 

As for pictures and statuary, 
one anguished glance into the 
dreadful chambers devoted to 
the fine arts had sent him 
scurrying on like a March hare. 
Nor, as he rather sadly realised, 
had he any cause to linger at 
the portals of the Monumental 
Masonry Department, and he 
now suddenly found himself 
in the midst of a coruscating 
blaze of the precious metals and 
the still more precious stones. 
He had strayed into ‘ Jewel- 
lery ’—a feast for Aladdin. 
Gold in particular—goblets and 
bowls and tankards, plates, 
platters, and dishes of it; 
clocks, chronometers, watches 
—from massive turnips, memo- 
rial of the Georges, to midgets 
like a threepenny piece in 
crystal and enamel, many of 
them buzzing like bees, and 
all of them intent on the kind 
of time which is not wild or 
always nectarous, but of which 
Philip had always supposed 
there was an inexhaustible 
supply. But not, alas, for all 
purposes. Indeed, these offi- 
cious reminders of the actual 
hour had for the first time a 
little scared him. 

In the peculiar atmosphere 
that hangs over any abundant 
array of sago, cooked meats, 
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candles, biscuits, coffee, tea, 
ginger, and similar wares, he 
had been merely a young 
bachelor on the brink of an 
establishment. But at sight 
of this otiose display of gew- 
gaws in the lamplit mansion 
in which he now found himself, 
his fancy had suddenly provided 
him with a bride. She was of a 
fairness incomparably fair. The 
first faint hint of this eventu- 
ality had almost unnerved him. 
He lost his head and—his heart 
being unconcerned—his taste 
also. In tones as languid as 
the breezes of Arabia he had 
at once ordered her rings, 
bracelets, necklaces, pendants, 
brooches, ear-rings, not to speak 
of bediamonded plumes and 
tiaras, that would daunt the 
dreams even of the complete 
bevy of musical comedy young 
ladies on the British stage— 
not to mention those of Buenos 
Aires. And then, oddly enough, 
he had come to himself, and 
paused. 

At the very moment of 
opening his mouth in repetition 
of a solo with which he was 
now entirely familiar—“ R-O- 
M,”’ and so on—he sat instead, 
gaping at the tall, calm, bald, 
venerable old gentleman on 
the other side of the counter. 
He had flushed. 

“Have you,” he inquired 
almost timidly at last, his eyes 
fixed on a chastely printed list 
of cutlery and silver ware that 
lay on the glass case at his 
elbow, “have you just one 
really simple, lovely, rare, pre- 
cious, and, well, unique little 
trinket suitable for a lady? 
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Young, you know? An wn- 
birthday present ? ”’ 

The old gentleman looked 
up, looked at, looked im, 
smiled fondly, reminiscently, 
and, selecting a minute key 
on a ring which he had drawn 
out of his pocket, opened a 
safe not half a dozen yards 
away. ‘‘We have this,” he 
said. 

“This,” at first, was a little 
fat morocco leather case. He 
pressed the spring. Its lid 
flew open. And for an instant 
Philip went gravel blind. But 
it was not so much the sup- 
pressed lustre of the jewels 
within that had dazed his 
imagination as the delicate mar- 
vel of their setting. They lay 
like lambent dewdrops on the 
petals of a flower. The old 
gentleman gazed too. 

“The meaning of the word 
‘simple,’”’ he suggested rumi- 
natively, “is one of many 
degrees. This, sir, is a Ben- 
venuto Cellini piece.” He had 
almost whispered the last few 
syllables as if what in work- 
manship were past all rivalry 
was also beyond any mortal 
pocket ; as if, in fact, he were 
telling secrets of the unattain- 
able. The tone piqued Philip 
a little. 

“Tt is charming,” he said. 
“But have you nothing then 
of Jacques de la Tocqueville’s, 
or of Rudolph von Himmel- 
dommer’s, nothing of—dear me, 
the name escapes me. The 
earlier Florentine, you will re- 
member, no doubt referred to 
in Sordello, who designed the 
chryselephantine bowl for the 


Botticelli wedding-feast.  Byt 
never mind. Nothing Greek? 
Nothing Etruscan — poudre 
@or? Are you suggesting that 
the Winter Palace was thrig 
looted in vain? ” 

The old gentleman was aceus- 
tomed to the airs and graces 
of fastidious clients and merely 
smiled. He had not been 


listening very intently. “You | 


will appreciate the difficulty, 
sir, of keeping anything but 
our more trifling pieces actually 
within reach of the nearest 
burglar with a stick of gu- 
cotton or an acetylene lamp. 
This *—he stirred the little 
leather case with his finger ag 
lightly as a cat the relics ofa 
mouse, and its contents seemed 
softly to sizzle in subdued 
flames of rose and amber and 
blue—“ this,” he said, “ hap- 
pens not to be our property. 
It is merely in our keeping, 
And though to an article of 
such a nature it is absurd to 
put a price, we have been 
asked to dispose of it ; and by 
—well, a client for whom we 
have the profoundest respect.” 
“I see’; Philip pondered 
coldly on the bauble, though 
his heart was a whirlpool of 
desire and admiration. He 
swallowed. The remote tiny 
piping of a bird that was neither 
nightingale nor skylark, and 
yet might be either or both, 
had called to him as if from 
the shores of some paradisal 
isle hidden in the mists of the 
future. He. glanced up # 
the old gentleman, but tis 
bald, long, grey countenance 
was a8 impassive as ever. 
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“Tl take it,’’ Philip said, 
and for a while could say no 
more. When speech was re- 
stored to him, he asked that 
it should be delivered not 
“with the other things,” and 
not to any butler or major- 
domo or other crustacean that 
might appear in answer to a 
knock at No. 444, but by 
special messenger into his own 
personal private hands. 

“ Precisely at half-past four, 
if you please.” The old gentle- 
man bowed. As there was not 
enough room in the money 
column of his order-book for 
the noughts, he had written 
in the price in longhand, and 
was engaged in printing the 
figures 444 in the place reserved 
for the customer’s address, when 
a small but clearly actual little 
voice at Philip’s elbow sud- 


denly shrilled up into his ear— 


“Mr Philip Pim, sir?” 
Philip stood stock-still, stiffened, 
his heart in his ears. ‘‘ The 
sekkertary, sir,” the piping 
voice piped on, “asks me to 
say he’d be much obliged if 
you would be so kind as to 
step along into his office on 
your way hout, sir.” 

The tone of this invitation, 
though a little Cockney in 
effect, was innocence and cour- 
tesy itself; yet at sound of 
itevery drop of blood in Philip’s 
body—though he was by no 
means a bloated creature—had 
instantly congealed. This was 
the end, then. His orgy was 
over, His morning of mornings 
was done. The afflatus that 
had wafted him on from floor 
to floor had wisped out of 
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his mind like the smoke of a 
snuffed-out candle. Yet still 
the bright thought shook him : 
he had had a Run for his 
money. No—better than that : 
he had had a Run gratis. 

He must collect his wits: 
they had gone wool-gathering. 
At last he managed to turn his 
head and look down at the 
small, apple-cheeked, maroon- 
tunicked page-boy at his side— 
apple-cheeked, alas, only be- 
cause he had but that week 
entered the sekkertary’s service 
and his parents were of country 
stock, 

“Tell Sir Leopold Bull ”— 
Philip smiled at the infant— 
“that I will endeavour to be 
with him in the course of the 
afternoon. Thank you. That,” 
he added for the ear of his 
friend on the other side of the 
counter, “that will be all.” 

But Philip was reluctant to 
leave him. These four syl- 
lables, as he had heard himself 
uttering them, sounded on in 
his ear with the finality of a 
knell. He was extremely dubi- 
ous of what would happen if 
he let go of the counter. His 
knees shook under him. <A 
dizzy vacancy enveloped him 
in. With a faint wan smile at 
the old gentleman, who was 
too busily engaged in returning 
his treasures to the safe to 
notice it, he managed to edge 
away at last. 

Every mortal thing aroun 
him, gilded ceiling to grand- 
father clock, was at this mo- 
ment swaying and rotating, as 
will the ocean in the eyes of a 
sea-sick traveller gloating down 
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upon it from an upper deck. 
He felt ill with foreboding. 

But breeding tells. And 
courage is a mistress that has 
never been known to jilt a 
faithful heart. Philip was re- 
minded of this as he suddenly 
caught sight of a sort of enor- 
mous purple beefeater, resemb- 
ling in stature a Prussian 
dragoon, and in appearance a 
Javanese Jimjam. This figure 
stood on duty in the doorway, 
and appeared to be examining 
him as closely as if he were 
the heir to the English throne 
(or the most nefarious crook 
from Chicago). As Philip drew 
near he looked this monster 
full in his fish-like eye, since 
he was unable to do anything 
else. But try as he might he 
couldn’t pass him in silence. 

“Ask Sir Leopold Bull, 
please,” he said, “to send an 
official to show me the way to 
his office. He will find me 
somewhere in the building.” 

“I can take you there me- 
self,” replied the giant hoarsely. 
He could indeed—bodily. 

“Thank you,” replied Philip. 
“T have no doubt of it. But 
I should be much obliged if 
you would at once deliver my 
message,” 

He then groped his way to 
yet another wicker chair not 
many yards along a corridor 
festooned with knick-knacks 
from Japan and the Near East, 
and clearly intended for speedy 
disposal. He eyed them with 
immense distaste and sat down. 

“Nothing whatever, thank 
you,” he murmured to a waitress 
who had approached him with 
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a@ card containing a list of soft 
drinks. Never in his life had 
he so signally realised the joys 
of self-restraint. And though 
at the same moment he thrust 
finger and thumb into his waist- 
coat pocket in search of his 
Uncle Charles’s last sovereign, 
it was with a view not to 
material but to moral support. 
Years before he had often tried 
the same device when as 4 
small boy deadly afraid of the 
dark he had managed at last 
to thrust his fevered head up 
and out from under his bed- 
clothes, and to emit a dreadful 
simulacrum of a croupy cough. 
He had never known it to fail 
of effect, and it was always 
nice to know his mother was 
there. 

So, too, with his Unele 
Charles’s sovereign. It was 
nice to know it was there, 
though it was not the dark 
Philip was now afraid of but 
the light. Resting the ivory 
handle of his walking-stick on 
his lower lip, he began to think. 
What would his sentence be! 
A first offender, but not ex- 
actly a novice. Not, at any 
rate, he hoped, in taste and 
judgment. Months or years? 
Hard labour or penal servi- 
tude? So swift is the imagina- 
tion that in a few seconds 
Philip found himself not only 
—his sentence served, the smil- 
ing governor bidden farewell— 
out and a free man again, but 
fuming with rage that he had 
not managed to retain a single 
specimen of his spoils. The 
Jobbli dressing-bag, for it 
stance, or that tiny, that utterly 
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and inimitably ‘ unique ’ little 
Sheraton Sheridan writing- 
desk. 

He came back a little stronger 
from this expedition into the 
future. For reassurance, like 
hope, springs eternal in the 
human breast. His one regret 
was not so much that he had 
been found out (that might 
come later), but that he had 
been found out so soon. How 
much bolder, less humiliating, 
nobler, to have actually bearded 
that old ‘curmudgen’ of an 
uncle of his, swapp or bogie in 
hand, in his den! 

That in any event he would 
have been ‘found out’ on 
the morrow, a8 soon, that is, 
as the first van arrived at 
No. 444, he had realised long 
ago. He certainly would not 
have been found ‘in’! But 
even one brief night in May 
seems, in prospect, a long 
interval between being a Croesus 
and a felon in Holloway Jail. 

He was recalled from these 
reflections by a young man 
whose sleek black hair was 
parted as neatly in front and 
in the middle as his morning 
coat was parted behind. A 
few paces distant, like a mass 
of gilded pudding-stone, stood 
the giant from the Jewellery 
Department. Were they in 
collusion? Philip could not 
decide. 

“Tf you would step this way, 
sir, to the secretary’s office,” 
said the young man, “Sir 
Leopold Bull would be very 
much obliged.” 

Philip mounted to his feet 
and, though he flatly refused 
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to step that way, followed 
him—to his doom. That, how- 
ever, was not to be instan- 
taneous, for on his arrival 
Sir Leopold Bull, rising from 
his roll-top desk with a brief 
but thrilling smile, first prof- 
fered a plump white hand to 
his visitor and then a chair. 
It seemed to be a needlessly 
polite preamble to the inter- 
view that was to follow. Philip 
ignored the hand but took the 
chair. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I 
do hope you will some day 
take my advice, Sir Leopold, 
to simplify the arrangement 
of this building. It is a perfect 
labyrinth, and I always miss 
my way.” With a sigh he 
sank down into the cushions. 
He was tired. 

*“My uncle, Colonel Cromp- 
ton Pim,” he continued, “is 
unable to spare a moment to 
see you this morning. I regret 
to say he strongly disapproved 
of the Bombay ducks, or was 
it the Clam Chowder, you 
sent him on Friday. They 
were beneath contempt.”’ 

Sir Leopold smiled once more, 
but even more placatingly. “I 
had the privilege of seeing 
Colonel Crompton Pim only 
yesterday afternoon,’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘He then expressed 
his satisfaction, for the time 
being, at the golf balls—the 
new Excelsior brand—with one 
of which we had the pleasure 
of supplying him gratis a week 
or two ago. The Bombay 
ducks shall be withdrawn im- 
mediately. I must apologise 
for not seeking you out in 
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person, Mr Pim, but what I 
have to say is somewhat of a 
private nature, and——” 

* Yes,” said Philip, realising 
how thin was the edge of the 
wedge which Sir Leopold was 
at this moment insinuating 
into the matterin hand. “ Yes, 
quite.” And he opened his 
innocent blue eyes as wide as 
he could, to prevent them 
from blinking. He kept them 
fixed, too, on the close-shaven 
face, its octopus-like mouth 
and prominent eyes, with ill- 
suppressed repulsion. To be a 
fly that had fallen a victim 
to such a spider as this ! 

“Tt would please me better,” 
he went on, “if you would 
alrive as rapidly as possible 
at the matter you wish to 
discuss with me. I am free 
for five minutes, but I must 
beg you not to waste our time. 
And please tell your porter 
over there to go away. Scenes 
are distasteful to me.” 

The face of the porter, who 
seemed to have been created 
solely for his bulk, turned 
as crimson as a specimen of 
sang-du-beuf. He appeared to 
be hurt at having been described 
as a ‘scene.’ But wages are 
of more importance than feel- 
ings, and he withdrew. 

“You have had a busy 
morning, Mr Pim,” said the 
secretary. “No less than 
seven of my assistants who 
have had the privilege of wait- 
ing upon you have been mono- 
polising me for some time with 
telephone messages. I hope I 
am not being too intrusive if 
I venture to congratulate you, 
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sir, on what I suppose to be 
Colonel Crompton Pim’s ap- 
proaching——”’ 

“ Candidly, Sir Leopold,” said 
Philip firmly, “that would be 
venturing too far. Much too 
far. Let us say no more about 
it. What precise charge are 
you intending to bring against 
me ? ” 

There was a pause while the 
world continued to rotate. 

“For which article?” 
breathed Sir Leopold. 

Philip gazed steadily at the 
full, bland, secretive counten- 
ance. It was as if once again 
he had heard that seraphic bird- 
like voice sounding in the 
remote blue sky above the 
storm-clouds that now hung s0 
heavily over his beating heart. 

“Oh, I mean for delivery,” 


he said. ‘“‘ Mine was—was a 
large order.” 
“But, my dear sir, we 


shouldn’t dream of making any 
such charge. <Any service to 
Colonel Pim...” The faint 
sob in his voice would have 
done credit to Caruso. 

Philip stooped to hide the 
cataract of relief that had 
swept over his face, then raised 
his head again. How could 
he be sure that this was any- 
thing more than play-acting— 
the torture of suspense ? “ Ah, 
well,” he said, “that is no 
matter now. I gather there 
was some other point you had 
in mind—in view, I should 
say.” 

** Oh, only,”’ said Sir Leopold, 
“to ask if Colonel Pim would 
be so kind as to subscribe 28 
usual to our Fund for the 
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‘Amelioration of the Conditions 
of the Offspring of Super- 
annuated Shop Assistants. 
Mainly orphans, Mr Pim. We 
must all die, Mr Pim, and some 
of us have to die earlier in life 
than others. Still, our average 
here is little worse than that 
of any other large London 
establishment. In Petrograd, 
or was it Los Angeles, I am 
given to understand, a shop 
assistant at two-and-thirty is 
a shop assistant with at least 
one foot in the grave. It is the 
little orphans, the fatherless 
ones, who from no apparent 
fault of their own, have to be 
left to the tender mercies of a 
busy world! It would grieve 
you, sir, which Heaven forbid, 
if I told you how many of 
these wee small things there 
are now on our hands. Chubby, 
joysome, rosebud little crea- 
tures, as happy as the day is 
long. Nevertheless it is a little 
thoughtless to marry, Mr Pim, 
when it is only orphans one can 
leave behind one. On the other 
hand, there is a silver lining to 
every cloud. Without these 
infants we should be deprived 
of a good cause. An excellent 
cause. And it’s causes that 
keep us going. Last year I 
think Colonel Pim very kindly 
contributed half a guinea.” 

“In cash? ” Philip inquired 
sharply. 

“We debited his account,” 
said Sir Leopold. 

“Well, then,” said Philip, 
“please understand that my 
uncle regrets that little laxity. 
He has hardened. He now 
entirely disapproves of orphans 
VOL, COXXVII.—NO. MCOCLXXVI. 
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and of orphanages. The shop 


assistant, he was saying to me 
only the other day, is a person 
who should be grateful to 
Providence that he has no 
justification for dabbling in 
matrimony. The more celi- 
bate they are, in his opinion, 
the better. But recollect, Sir 
Leopold, that until we arrive 
at the higher and fewer salaried 
Officials in your establishment, 
I feel myself in no way bound 
to share my uncle’s views. 
Your staff is as courteous and 
considerate as it appears to 
be unappreciated. A man’s a 
man for a’ that. And a’ that. 
Let us talk of brighter things.” 

Sir Lecpold did his utmost to 
conceal the wound to his vanity. 
“T am sorry to seem to be 
persistent,” he assured his 
client, “ but Colonel Pim only 
yesterday was so kind as to 
say he would consider my ap- 
peal. I take it, then, that he 
has changed his mind ? ” 

“My uncle,” retorted Philip 
tartly, “has a mind that is 
the better for being changed.” 
For an instant he saw the face 
before him as it would appear . 
in due course in the witness- . 
box; and his very soul re- 
volted. That pitiless Machine 
called Society might have its 
merits, but not this cog in its 
wheel! ‘I myself implored 
my uncle,” he added bitterly, 
“to give the orphans the cold 
shoulder. What in the chronic 
sirocco of his next world would 
be the use to him of a mere 
half-guinea’s worth of cooling 
breezes? Scarcely a sop in 
the pan. Indeed, only a passion 
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for the conventional prevented 
him from asking for his previous 
donations to be returned.” 

Sir Leopold appeared to be 
engaged in rapidly bolting some- 
thing—possibly his pride. It 
was at any rate not part of 
his secretarial duties to detect 
insanity in the family of any 
solvent shareholder. 

“There is only one other 
little point,” he went on rather 
hollowly. “Colonel Pim asked 
me to send him a detailed 
account of his purchases during 
the last month. We met by 
happy chance as he was yester- 
day alighting from a taxi- 
cab at the entrance to his 
bank. After to-day’s purchases 
that will perhaps take an hour 
or two. But it shall reach 
him to-morrow morning—with- 
out fail.” 

Philip had risen. It is better 
to stand when one is at bay. 
While with a gentle absent 
smile he stood drawing on his 
gloves he was faced with the 
wildest effort of his life—to 
make sure of what lay in 
hiding behind these last re- 
marks. Anything might. 

“Oh, he did—did he,” he 
remarked very softly. “I 
fancy ’—and at last he lifted 
his gentle eyes to meet his 
adversary ’s—‘“‘I believe there’s 
an empty whisky jar that has 
not yet been credited to him. 
Perhaps that was on his mind.” 

“Well, Mr Pim,” said Sir 
Leopold, ‘turning ’ at last, “if 
that’s his only jar it’s soon 
adjusted.” 

Philip took a deep breath. 
He playfully wagged a finger. 
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“Now that, Sir Leopold,” 
he said, “was blank verse. J 
hope you don’t intend to put 
my little purchases of this 
morning into rhyme. The effort, 
I assure you, would be wasted 
on my uncle.” 

He wheeled lightly, and 
turned towards the door. Sir 
Leopold, his face now at liberty 
to resume its office of expressing 
his feelings, accompanied him, 
Indeed he continued to accom- 
pany him to the very entrance 
of his gigantic abode. And 
there Philip almost fainted. A 
deluge, compared with which 
that of Noah and his family was 
nothing but an April shower, 
was descending on the street. 

“A taxi,” roared Sir Leopold 
at a group of his satellites in 
the porch, caparisoned in shiny 
waterproofs, and armed with 
gigantic parapluies. 

But though at least nineteen 
of these vehicles were instantly 
battling their way towards this 
goal, Philip with incredible 
agility had eluded their atten- 
tion. Before Sir Leopold had 
had time even to arrange his 
face to smile a farewell, our 
young friend had gone leaping 
up the staircase behind him, 
and had without a moment’ 
pause vanished into the Tropi- 
cal Department. One fugitive 
glance at its pith and pucka 
contents, and at the dusky 
assistants in attendance, had 
only accelerated his retreat. 
In less than half a minute;he 
found himself confronting 4 
young woman seated in the 
midst of a stockade of ui 
brellas. 
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The coincidence was too ex- 
treme to be ignored. He would 
at least carry off some little 
souvenir of his morning’s outing. 
What better value could he 
get for hard cash than an 
implement that would be at 
the same time a refuge from 
the elements—for other he 
would soon presently have none 
—and a really formidable 
weapon at hand for his next 
interview with Sir Leopold ? 

He had but just enough 
breath left to express himself. 
He pointed. 

“I want one, please,” he 
cried at the young woman. 
“Cash.” 

“One, two, three, four, five 
guineas ?’’ she murmured, look- 
ing as if she were less in need 
of her stock than of her lunch. 
“Partridge, malacea, horn, 
ivory, rhinoceros, natural, gold ? 
Union, gloria, glacé, taffeta, 
cotton, mixture, or twill ? ”’ 

“Not a toy; an umbrella,” 
Philip expostulated. “To keep 
off rain. A nephew returning 
to school—ten years’ wear. 
Gingham, alpaca, calico, cast- 
iron—anything ; so long as it 
is hefty, solid, endurable, awful, 
and cheap.” 

“We have here what is 
called an umbrella,’’ replied the 
assistant a trifle coldly. ‘‘ The 
‘Miss and Master Brand.’ 
Lignum-vite stick, whalebone 
ribs, blunted ferrule, non-poi- 
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sonous handle, guaranteed not 
to break, fray, fade, or scale. 
Nine and elevenpence com- 
plete.” 

“ Bill; in haste ; cash; just 
as it is; thanks,’ cried Philip, 
and seized the dreadful object. 
With a groan he laid his Uncle 
Charles’s sovereign in the nar- 
row brass trough of the pay- 
desk. The obese young person 
in the wooden box seemed 
about to lift it to her lips, 
glanced at him again, put it 
aside, smiled, and gave him 
his change. 

“The way to the back exit, 
I think, is over here,” Philip 
murmured, waving his gloves 
due west. , 

The young person smiled 
again, and he withdrew. He 
withdrew down the back steps 
and into the deluge: there to 
face a watery world, the pos- 
sessor of ten shillings and a 
penny (in his pocket), a ward- 
robe of old suits, about a hun- 
dred and fifty books, three of 
them unmerited prizes for good 
conduct, a juvenile collection 
of postage stamps, a hypo- 
thetical legacy of a shilling, 
and an uncle who, if he faced 
his liabilities as an English 
gentleman should, had to all 
intents and purposes over- 
drawn his bank account that 
afternoon by, say roughly, a 
couple of hundred thousand 
pounds. 





ISLAND ENTERTAINMENTS. 


BY LADY ALICE FERGUSSON. 


In old days in Polynesia war 
was the chief occupation and 
interest of the lives of its 
peoples. In war their youths 
achieved their manhood; in 
warlike exercises they devel- 
oped their muscles and sinews. 
When they were not raiding or 
attacking their neighbours their 
neighbours were raiding and 
attacking them. The spells of 
peace were few and short; no 
one expected things to be other- 
wise, so no one felt the unrest- 
ful atmosphere to be anything 


- but normal. 


Still, people had their times 
for recreation, and enjoyed 
several varieties of these, such 
as dancing, singing, spear- 
throwing, cat’s cradle games, 
&c. The most popular, per- 
haps, of these pastimes was 
dancing, which besides being a 
recreation was of great value 
in those warlike times, for it 
taught the young men agility 
and alertness, quickness of hand 
and foot. It was also looked on 
as essential for the women, as 
teaching them grace, and mak- 
ing them strong and active. 

At long intervals in those old 
times, ships manned by strange 
white men dropped anchor 
outside the reefs and stayed a 
few days; they took in water, 
took on board fruit in exchange 
for nails, red cloth and other 
treasures, and sailed away 


again. Then at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century came 


the missionaries. The misgion- 
aries came to stay; they lived 
among the people and taught 
them handicrafts and other 
things which they found useful 
and valuable. The chief thing 
they taught, however, was 
Christianity, and that entailed 
the cessation not only of human 
sacrifices and cannibalism, but 
also of the hitherto almost 
continuous wars between island 
and island, family and family. 

The chief occupation of the 
men, fighting, was thereafter 
gone, but energy and vitality 
remained and survived in the 
exercises and dances which still 
form so large a part of island 
life. These survived, one 
gathers, in spite of the mis- 
sionaries, who did not look alto- 
gether with favour on the 
dancing. They had brought 
with them the religion of their 
day and type, and it was in- 
clined to frown on the lighter 
side of life. Still, they were 
sensible men, and perhaps they 
came to see that the energy 
once spent in war must have 
an outlet. At any rate, the 
original native art of dancing 
remains in the islands, whereas 
in New Zealand, among the 
Maoris, the missionary influence 
within a few years of its 
arrival did away with all but 
the haka. 

Polynesian dancing is not in 
the least like European dane 
ing. It is not individual, but 
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matter, so to speak, of mass 
formation. According to Pro- 
fessor Macmillan Brown, it has 
or has had “a religious atmos- 
phere and guidance.” It is 
also largely pantomimic. The 
same writer points out that 
whereas dancing in modern 
Europe has no aim or signifi- 
cance except variety and per- 
haps grace, Polynesian dancing 
is descriptive, and embodies 
happenings and incidents of 
human life. 

It has largely lost its. reli- 
gious significance, and is now 
more of a spectacular perform- 
ance, given at large gatherings 
to amuse spectators. 

At home we have had history, 
legends, and traditions handed 
down to us in ballads and 
songs illustrating the past. In 
folk songs and plays of old 
days, and in the modern 
‘pageant,’ local topics and epi- 
sodes have been preserved. 
The islands also have their 
legends and folklore; these 
have been handed down for 
generations not only by word 
of mouth, but also through 
their descriptive dances, ac- 
companied as a rule by songs 
carrying out the story. These 
story-dances, in the Cook 
Islands, are called wra-ura—that 
is, a story-dance accompanied 
by singing. A mire is a figura- 
tive song, which may or may 
not be supported by dancing, 
but is always concerned with 
some famous heroine, either 
girl or woman. 

Dancing in Polynesia is not 
an affair of the feet as in 
Europe, but of the body. Atti- 
tudes and postures, instan- 
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taneously. assumed and dis- 
carded; quick, sharp gestures 
of arm and. hand, all in perfect 
time and with marvellous 
rhythm—these. are its char- 
acteristics. In Tonga, some of 
it is done sitting ; I have seen 
Tongans for a full two minutes 
moving nothing but fingers, big 
toes and eyebrows to the beat 
of drums with absolute ac- 
curacy, before arms and legs, 
heads and shoulders come into 
play again. 

The following description of 
some island entertainments 
which I was lucky enough to 
see a year or two ago on a 
South Pacific cruise may be 
of interest. Perhaps the most 
varied programme was at Aitu- 
taki in the Cook Group. © 

Our ship anchored off the 
island at about eight o’clock 
one morning, and fromthe 
shore a large twelve-oared boat 
put out. It was rigged up to 
look like a war-canoe; the 
oarsmen were fine-looking men, 
their splendid brown bodies 
clothed only in waist-fringes 
of pandanus leaves matching 
their head-dresses. They 
shouted warlike songs as they 
paddled. round the ship, after 
which they came_ alongside. 
We descended into the boat, 
and they pulled: us ashore. 

Landing. here was a tame 
arrangement compared with 
former experiences. At other 
islands we had had reef-land- 
ings, exciting affairs which had 
involyed, scrambling out. of 
canoes on to coral reefs be- 
tween big waves, and being 
carried ashore in litters or in 
the arms of hefty natives. Here 
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there was an opening in the 
reef, and it was quite a change 
to find one’s self, a few minutes 
after leaving the ship, stepping 
out of a boat on to a pier in 
quite a ladylike way. 

At the shoreward end we 
were received by four Arikis, 
or chiefs,—two oldish men and 
@ young one, the fourth being 
the young man’s mother, the 
widow of a former Ariki-nui. 
A gathering of islanders, lined 
up in rows, greeted us; and 
through a lane of the people 
we walked forward, the Arikis 
leading us with great dignity. 
On the verandah of a house 
standing in a garden we were 
given seats, and here the 
speeches and presentations 
began. 

The orator chosen to give the 
speech of welcome was very 


thorough in his opening salu- 


tations. “Greetings,” he said, 
“from the Arikis! Greetings 
from the Mataiapos! Greet- 
ings from the Rangatiras!” + 
(This was the usual opening, 
but he had by no means 
finished). ‘“‘ Greetings from the 
old men, greetings from the 
young men! Greetings from 
the old women, greetings from 
the young women, greetings 
from the children! Greetings 
from the church, greetings from 
those who trade in this 
island!” A pause, during 
which he looked round. for 
inspiration, and his eye falling 
on a representative of law and 
order, he finished triumphantly, 
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“Greetings from the Police!” 
A charming speech of welcome 
followed, poetical and full of 
imagery, and of the beauti- 
ful phrases which come 4 
naturally to Polynesian lips. 
Presentations followed, finely- 
woven mats being given to each 
visitor, with a kindly personal 
gift in addition to myself from 
the ‘Queen Dowager.’ This 
was a bottle of cocoa-nut oil— 
“to make your hair nice,” 
explained the interpreter. 

Then we walked half a mile 
inland to the marae or meeting- 
place, where the entertainments 
were to be given. 

You are now to picture in 
your mind a great open lawn 
of perhaps three acres. On 
three sides are trees, palms of 
various kinds, but chiefly the 
cocoa-nut ; orange trees, lime 
trees, stretching away in cool- 
looking groves. On the fourth 
side are buildings, and here, in 
a long verandah, we, the guests, 
are seated. From all directions 
the island folk are gathering, 
hurrying to the marae, some to 
take part in the dances, others 
like ourselves to act as spec- 
tators. Eight villages had sent 
dancing parties; each was to 
perform twice, but we were 
obliged to break to our hosts 
that we had to sail early in 
the afternoon, so the pro 
gramme was halved and the 
village parties limited to one 
performance each. This de 
cision caused a great deal of 
disappointment, and we felt 
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very ungracious, but nothing 
could be done, for we were due 


at another island early the 
following day. However, the 
inevitable was accepted with 
the infallible good manners and 
courtesy characteristic of the 
Polynesian, and we all settled 
down to enjoy the morning. 
Aitutakians are remarkable 
for their love of folklore ; 
they preserve their traditions 
jealously, and are very proud 
of their history and legends. 
They are also renowned through 
the islands for their good danc- 


ing. 

The legend of Tautoru was 
an excellent story, and was 
acted with great spirit. The 
performers drew up in front of 
us in two long rows leading 
away, so that we sat facing 
down a long avenue of figures. 
Drums were beat, and also the 
native tom-tom, the island 
name of which I am unable to 
remember; it is a piece of 
hard wood hollowed out and 
beaten in strict time with 
varying rhythm. Dancing be- 
gan at once, the story being 
woven into it in a way difficult 
to describe, and, of course, 
difficult for the spectator to 
understand unless he has been 
given the key in the shape of 
the tale beforehand. 

This is the story as acted 
before us. Tautoru, son of the 
god Tangaroa, falls in love with 
the wife of the king on a neigh- 
bouring island. He gets magic 
power from a sorcerer-priest, 
fortified by which he sails to 
the other island in company 
with two fishermen, hoping to 
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get speech of the queen. The 
king, however, also deals in 
magic; he has a special fire 
by means of which he knows 
when strangers set foot in the 
island. He meets the two fisher- 
men, and asks where the third 
stranger is. ‘“‘ There are only 
two of us,” say the fishermen, 
but the king by the power of 
his magic fire knows that they 
lie. 

Then the king’s wife, wrapped 
in tapa (the native material 
used for garments, house-fur- 
nishings, &c.), steps out into 
the midst of the dancers, who 
pause in their vigorous activi- 
ties to give place to the scene 
that follows. She goes for a 
walk and meets Tautoru. After 
a short conversation, bellowed 
at each other above the din of 
the drums, he embraces her; 
she then goes her way and re- 
joins the king. Unfortunately, 
Tautoru, being the son of a 
god, is curiously handicapped, 
for his fingers leave a dent in 
the queen’s cheek; this is 
immediately noticed by the 
king, and every man in the 
tribe is supposed to be sent 
for to find out if his fingers fit 
the dent, but without success. 
The dancing has resumed by 
this time, various warriors com- 
ing out of the ranks in succes- 
sion to touch the queen’s cheek. 

The test has failed, but the 
queen at least can be punished, 
and the king immediately pro- 
ceeds to do so in a drastic 
manner. He orders her to go 
at once to Aimari the dragon, 
who will eat her. Down the 
long line of dancers the queen 
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goes weeping, to Aimari, whom 
one can now see across the 
marae; an excellent dragon, 
covered with brown tapa, put- 
ting up a great head on a long 
neck. He is looking out of his 
den (a small square enclosure, 
also made of tapa), opening and 
shutting his eyes and mouth 
briskly to the rhythm of the 
tom-toms. 

The queen moves reluctantly 
towards him, swaying her hips 
and shoulders to the chant of 
the dancers, who shout and 
stamp with increasing vigour. 
On the ‘way she once more 
meets Tautoru, who promises 
to rescue her. He goes to a 
priest, meeting him in a clear 
space between dancers and 
audience, and begs a spear to 
kill Aimari. “No mortal can 
kill Aimari,” says the priest, 


giving as an apparently con- 
clusive reason the information 
that the dragon is the same 


age as the god Tangaroa. “‘ No 
mortal can,’ agrees Tautoru, 
** but I am half god, and I can 
kill him, if you will give me 
the charmed spear named Toko- 
kura.” 

Tokokura is forthcoming, and 
with it Tautoru kills Aimari ; 
but the subsequent fate of him- 
self, the king and queen be- 
comes obscure in a burst of 
triumphant dancing at the 
death of Aimari. 

Here I must digress to give 
an instance of the polite man- 
ners of our hosts. While the 
dancing was going on, a young 
man who was interpreting for 


us sat near explaining the 
movements as they fitted in 
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with the story. During a pause 
I happened to admire the 
appearance of Aimari the 
dragon, and wondered if he 
would be coming nearer 
to show a closer view of him- 
self. It was the kind of re. 
mark one makes in the course 
of conversation, without much 
expecting an answer. Hoy- 
ever, the interpreter, after mur- 
muring a reply, darted off to 
a chiefly-looking person stand- 
ing by, and spoke hurriedly to 
him. This person summoned 
another, who set off running 
across the marae at great speed, 
and engaged in an animated 
conversation with a group out- 
side the dragon’s tent. One 
of them disappeared inside and 
reappeared after a few moments 
—more conversation, — and 
then, after several other people 
had been drawn into some 
consultation, the messenger ran 
breathlessly back with the re- 
sult. It now appeared that my 
late remark had evidently been 
not only taken very seriously, 
but also totally misunderstood, 
for the message sent back and 
given to me was, “ Your Ex 
cellency, we are very sorry, 
but the dragon cannot open 
his mouth any wider.” 

I was sorry to think how 
exacting I must have appeared, 
but the incident is worth re- 
cording as being typical of the 
ready courtesy and willingness 
of island hosts to do all in their 
power to gratify their guests, 
however foolish their whims! 

Another dance showed a wat 
between two tribes. Two dane 
ing parties advance, and acta 
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fight. Meanwhile an old man 
acting the part of a priest 
comes forward on one side, 
advances to the near fore- 
ground (i.¢., just in front of 
our verandah), and, throwing 
himself on his knees, begins to 
pray to the god Tane to help 
his tribe in battle. The god 
Tane is a small cherub of a boy 
about six years old; he stands 
on a benzine box, a slim, almost 
naked, little brown figure, listen- 
ing to the priest’s prayers. To 
all entreaties he replies only 
by smiles, shaking his head 
and spreading his hands. At 
intervals, warriors come out of 
the fight to harangue the priest, 
adjuring him to leave his 
prayers and come and fight; 
he is, of course, familiar with 
magic, and if he will fight the 
tribe must win, they plead, 
without the help of the god 
Tane. 

The priest continues to pray, 
the boy to smile and shake his 
head. At last, in a frenzy of 
rage, the priest seizes the god 
who will not grant his prayer 
and dashes him to the ground. 
He then plunges into the battle, 
which is shortly won by his 
tribe, and the invading chief’s 
body is tossed up on spears. 
This is cleverly contrived by 
the substituting of a boy for 
the chief during the mélée. 
The boy’s body rests on a stout 
mat, into which the points of 
the spears are thrust ; and the 
effect is very striking, for the 


_body is held high in the aizx, 


while the triumphant warriors 
dance and stamp round it, and 
the tom-toms are beaten fran- 
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tically to the shouts of the 
victors 
There were many other 
story -dances..;One depicted 
the coming of Christianity, and 
showed the landing of John 
Williams (Wirimu), the first 
missionary, in 1822, with his 
native teacher, Papeiha. <A 
little ship was carried in by 
six chanting dancers; it was 
a framework merely, with masts 
and sails fore and aft, and in 
the middle a man walked, his 
legs showing below the hull of 
the ship. This was John Wil- 
liams, and, to give the effect of 
a European, his face was cov- 
ered with a white wash (made 
perhaps of powdered coral ?), 
and he wore long hair and a 
flowing beard of light tow. 
Papeiha accompanied him, and 
the two leapt from the vessel 
to an imaginary shore, where 
Papeiha immediately set up 
a blackboard and easel which 
appeared miraculously from 
somewhere, and began to teach 
the natives to read. This was 
really a comic scene. Above 
the shouts, of the indefatigable 
dancers one heard Papeiha call 
out the letter A, while he drew 
a large A on the blackboard. 
Half a dozen men came from 
the throng of performers, and 
sat cross-legged round the easel, 
obediently pronouncing | the 
letter A. The rest of the 
vowels followed, and when 
A, E, I, O, and U had been 
successfully learned, the learners 
merged once more with the 
throng. John Williams, during 
the lesson, had been. trotting 
aimlessly up and down, now 
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and then uttering shouts of 
encouragement. This was an 
immensely popular piece. 
Whether it was meant to be 
taken seriously I am not sure, 
but it is certain that the names 
of Williams and Papeiha nearly 
a hundred years after their 
deaths are still deeply revered 
in the islands. 

Then there was the story of 
Bu’s canoe, an exciting tale of 
exploration from Hawaiki to 
Aitutaki; another depicting a 
fight between the lesser gods of 
the sea and the lesser gods of 
the air; yet another, curiously 
childish and simple, of a little 
boy whose uncle asked him 
where his glutton father was, 
and who repeated the remark 
to his father. The father, 
Rongotongo, thereupon made 
war on the uncle, Kitirongo, 
but the latter was victorious. 
I daresay tribal wars often 
sprang from causes no less 
trivial ! 

A very interesting story- 
dance was one given at Man- 
gaia, the first island which we 
visited. There, behind rows of 
chanting dancers, appeared a 
gigantic figure, about fifteen 
feet in height, clad in green 
leaves. The face was a great 
mask with a tragic expres- 
sion. This was the ancient 
god, Rongo, and the perform- 
ance was a kind of lament or 
dirge for the passing of his 
power owing to the growing 
influence of Christianity. The 
god came slowly forward amid 
the rows and groups of dancers. 
Eight men controlled his move- 
ments from inside the figure, 
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four on the ground, four more 
on a platform, who moved the 
eyes and hands when required, 
He circled slowly among the 
crowd, who sang the chant here 
translated :— 


‘* There is Rongo, coming on the road! 
Stop, O Rongo, turn your face to us 
that all the people may see yon. 

O Rongo! You were once the god of 
our Ancestors long passed away ; 
Now your name is being lost in the 

greater power of the Messiah !” 


To which MRongo replied 
(through the lips of the eight 
men within him) :— 


“©O Tanekio, O Tanengahia! O where 
now are you hiding yourselves? 

My far-reaching searchers fail to find 
you, 

Lost you must be ! 

Now also I go out, disappearing with 
the morning light, 

To the depths of the far distant sca 
for ever.” 


-¥ To return to the maraefat 
Aitutaki. In the course of the 
morning, there came a change 
from wra-ura, in the shape of a 
demonstration by fire-walkers. 
Some of the Aitutaki people 
claim descent from the fire- 
walkers of Raiatea, and these 
gavethe demonstration. Every- 
one has heard of the feat of 
fire-walking practised in cer- 
tain Pacific islands, and we 
were, of course, keen to see it. 
The fire was burning when we 
came on to the marae, and had 
been lit, we were told, five 
hours previously—a great pile 
of branches and brushwood 
Measuring about twenty-five 
feet by ten. The blazing 
branches were pulled off at a 
given signal and ashes raked 
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away; the performers who 
had been dancing round the 
pile then gathered at the end 
of it. An enormous oven of 
stones came into sight, split 
and cracking with the great 
heat. A leader, specially 
chosen, carrying a bunch of 
rauti leaves in his hand, was 
the first to cross the stones. 
He walked slowly and steadily, 
his figure lost to sight now and 
then in the clouds of smoke. 
As he went he repeated, I 
believe, some sort of incanta- 
tion ; at any rate, I understood 
that after he had been across, 
the god Tangaroa lay on the 
stones between the heat and 
the feet of the walkers—this 
enabled them to go through the 
ordeal unscathed. The one 
essential rule to be observed 
was to look, while you walked, 
neither to the right nor to the 
left. 

When the leader was safe 
across, the dancing party 
started, and any visitors who 
wished to do so were invited to 
join them. Three of our party 
accordingly fell in at the rear ; 
they kept their shoes on, but 
all the natives walked bare- 
foot. Earnest voices encour- 
aged them as they started, and 
they were entreated to look 
neither to the right nor to the 
left. The walk was safely 
accomplished—neither feet nor 
shoes were scorched. 

There are various explana- 
tions. Some say that the stones 
are not really hot; that will 
not do—you could see the heat 
rising from them. Others say 
that the porousness of the 
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stones prevents the heat from 
burning the feet. My own 
theory is that “looking neither 
to the right nor the left” has 
something to do with it. It 
means that you walk straight 
on, without even momentary 
hesitation, so that neither foot 
nor shoe gets time to be 
scorched. The native foot, 
moreover, is fairly hard and 
horny. 

The Aitutaki entertainments 
were a8 good as any we saw 
on our tour. But one other 
in Tongatabu (the chief island 
of the Tonga group) stands out 
in my mind, chiefly perhaps 
because of its beautiful and un- 
usual setting. 

We had been taken round 
the island by Tugi, the Prince 
Consort (husband of Queen 
Selote), who is also the Prime 
Minister; and came at last 
to the coast at the opposite 
side from Niukalofa, the capital. 
Here was a curious terraced 
shore, along which lay wide 
pools, divided by walls of coral. 
From the ocean, which was very 
calm, the surf rolled gently up 
against the low cliffs. As each 
roller struck the island, the 
water rushed up into invisible 
cracks and fissures, and finally 
spirted high into the air 
through blowholes that pierced 
the rocks several yards in- 
wards from the sea. 

We could have wandered 
about for hours watching these 
fascinating natural sea-foun- 
tains, but the sun was rapidly 
sinking, and Tugi hurried us 
back to a stretch of grass 
above the rocks, where a palm 
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pavilion had been put up. 
Here we sat, and from the grass 
rose up a group of men and 
women, picked Tongan dancers, 
adorned and ready for a laka- 
laka, to use the local term. 
They spread out into long lines 
and began. 

In Rarotonga and the other 
islands of the Cogk Group, 
dancers arrange themselves in 
two lines, down which the 
spectators look as if down an 
avenue. Here, in Tonga, all 
the dancers were in two lines 
also, but one behind the other 
facing us. They moved with 
much spirit ; singing and chant- 
ing went on the whole time, 
and it was done without drums 
or tom-toms. One man in the 
middle of the front line was, 
we were told, a bit of a dandy, 
and showed it by having one 
half of his hair dyed a bright 
blue. He was evidently one of 
the notable performers, putting 
much vigour and ‘zip ’ into his 
actions. At each end of the 
line stood small children, noy- 
ices busily learning the art. It 
was delicious to watch one little 
girl in particular, not more 
than four years old, imitating 
each movement of her elders 
with great care. Her mamma 
stood close to her, oblivious of 
her offspring, being completely 
absorbed by the dance; but 
whenever she shot out her arm, 
or shook her fingers, or executed 
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any of the more delicate moye- 
ments, the child did her best 
to copy her, looking anxiously 
up at her as if hoping for 
approval. 

It was a scene to be remem- 
bered—the long line of dancers 
before the green pavilion, the 
men naked to their waists, 
which were adorned with sisig 
made of bright seeds, shells, 
and dyed fibre; the women in 
light cotton frocks and gar- 
lands of leaves. Behind them 
was the shining line of the sea, 
and as each wave rolled in with 
a kind of muffled thunder, 
fountains of white spray leapt 
into the air from the blow- 
holes. Beyond that again, the 
sky was turning from blue to 
rose-colour, from rose-colour to 
crimson, as the sun dropped 
rapidly down. 

Soon it sank, a red ball, into 
the sea, and the dancing figures 
became silhouetted against 
that glorious sky. You could 
no longer see either the blue 
hair of the dandy, or the 
bright eyes of my small brown 
nymph. All at once the shout- 
ing and the chanting ceased— 
the dance was over. The per- 
formers came up to us and filed 
past, laying little gifts at our 
feet, shell necklaces or the gar- 
lands they had worn ; and then 
dispersed, melting into the 
warm darkness that had 


gathered suddenly about us. 
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THE FOREIGN TOUR OF GRAY AND WALPOLE. 


BY LEONARD WHIBLEY. 


On March 29 (New Style) 
of the year 1739 Thomas Gray 
started on his travels with 
Horace Walpole. The Foreign 
Tour was in fashion: the 
routes through France and 
Italy, the post-stages and halt- 
ing-places were fixed by long 
use. Gray and Walpole found 
many Englishmen abroad, and 
they, as has always been their 
custom, herded much together. 
As Gray wrote, ‘it is no easy 
matter to disengage oneself 
from them, so that one sees 
but little of the French them- 
selves.” Walpole soon after 
his arrival sent West a list of 
the English men of title and 
property whom they had seen 
in Paris. Later, at Lyons and 
Geneva, Florence and Rome, the 
English made a society of their 
own. Except at Rheims, where 
they had introductions to the 
best French families, and after- 
wards at Florence and Rome, 
Walpole and Gray had no 
acquaintance except among 
their own countrymen. The 
only eminent Frenchman whom 
Gray mentions that they met 
was the Abbé Prevost, who 
dined with them at Lord Hol- 
derness’s in Paris. _ 

That the son of the great 
English Minister, after a few 
years spent, at his pleasure, in 
the University of Oambridge, 
should make the tour of France 
and Italy was to be expected. 


He made it at his own charges, 
for he was fortunate enough, 
by the patronage of his father, 
to be ‘ Usher of the Exchequer, 
Comptroller of the Pipe and 
Clerk of the Estreats,’ and the 
emoluments of these sinecures 
gave him more money than he 
needed. He had no desire to 
take a Governor or Tutor with 
him: He invited Thomas Gray 
to be his companion: the in- 
vitation was his own thought, 
and we need not wonder that 
it was cheerfully accepted. 
Gray had left Cambridge six 
months before, and had been 
living at home, professing with 
less than half his heart to study 
Law at the Inner Temple. He 
was reprieved from this dis- 
tasteful drudgery, to contem- 
plate a prospect of a year or 
more abroad, which would have 
been beyond his dreams except 
for Walpole’s generosity. 
Walpole’s choice of Gray 
was the outcome of an intimacy 
begun at Eton and continued 
at Cambridge, confirmed dur- 
ing this length of years by a 
community of literary tastes. 
Gray, who made few friends, 
clung to his friendship with 
Walpole, on whom he relied 
as his counsellor and confidant. 
Walpole, who had friends and 
acquaintances without number, 
had a sincere affection for 
Gray: it moved him before 
they went abroad to make a 
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will, in which he left Gray all 
that he ‘then possessed in the 
world—it was indeed a very 
trifling all.’ 

The travelling companions, 
in more ways than one, pre- 
sented a striking contrast. Wal- 
pole was long and lean. Gray, 
in Cole’s description, was small, 
with a figure well put together, 
nice and exact in his person and 
dress. As soon as he reached 
Paris he probably found him- 
self much out of the mode: in 
the fanciful account of his 
travels, which he sent to Whar- 
ton, he tells how ‘The Author 
takes unto him a Taylour, how 
he covers him with Silk, & 
Fringe, & widens his figure with 
buckram a yard on each side, 
how the Barber curls him 
en Bequille, & & la negligee, 
how the Milliner lengthens his 
ruffles to his fingers ends, & 
slides his two arms into a 
Muff.’ Gray had something 
of the dandy in him, and his 
dandyism was confirmed before 
he returned to England. 

Walpole, well born and 
wealthy enough, was a man of 
the world and a man of fashion. 
Gray’s father was a money 
serivener in the City: his 
mother and aunt had a shop 
on Cornhill. He was conscious 
of his social position, as he 
was jealous of his independ- 
ence, and sensitive in his pride. 
He was shy and reserved in 
company, and the less inclined 
for the fashionable entertain- 
ments to which he was invited 
with Walpole. To Walpole 
the courts of Princes and Grand 
Dukes were open: his arrival 
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in foreign capitals was an event 
to be noted. He was likely to 
find many friends among the 
Englishmen of rank, whom he 
met in France or Italy, and with 
his ample means he travelled in 
some state and with his own 
servants. 

The journey started with a 
quick passage to Calais of about 
five hours: Gray wrote that 
there was ‘a pretty brisk gale, 
which pleased everybody 
mighty well, except myself, 
who was extremely sick the 
whole time.’ The impressions 
of Gray and Walpole were those 
of most travellers who leave 
our island and disembark for 
the first time in a strange land. 
‘To speak sincerely,’ Walpole 
wrote nearly a year later, after 
their travels in France and 
Italy, ‘ Calais surprised me more 
than any thing I have seen 
since.” And Gray told his 
mother: ‘we hardly saw any- 
thing there that was not so 
new and different from Eng- 
land that it surprised ws 
agreeably.’ This sense of 
strangeness was confirmed as 
they set out on their journey 
to Paris: ‘On every hillock 
is @ windmill, a crucifix, or a 
Virgin Mary dressed in flowers 
and a sarecenet robe; one sees 
not many people or carriages 
on the road; now and then 
indeed you meet a strolling 
friar, a countryman with his 
great muff, or a woman riding 
astride on a little ass, with 
short petticoats and a great 
head-dress of blue wool.’ 

At Calais they discovered the 
post-chaise, which Gray de- 
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scribed to his mother as a 
thing unknown in England : 
‘This vehicle will upon occa- 
sion, go fourscore miles a day, 
but Mr Walpole chooses to 
make easy journies of it’; 
and so they were six days going 
to Paris, ‘which other people 
do in two.’ In Paris they 
lodged at the Hétel du Luxem- 
bourg, and ‘The minute we 
came,’ Gray wrote to West, 
‘ voila, Milors Holdernesse, Con- 
way and his brother ; all stayed 
supper, and till two o’clock in 
the morning, for here nobody 
ever sleeps ; it is not the way.’ 
Lord Conway and his brother 
Henry Conway were first cousins 
of Walpole’s, and had been 
schoolfellows of Gray and Wal- 
pole at Eton. With them, 
with Lord Waldegrave, then 
our Ambassador in Paris and 
a staunch friend of Sir Robert 
Walpole, and with others of 
the English society they dined 
or supped. Two months they 
passed in Paris. In the morn- 
ings they saw sights: ‘few 
Hotels or Churches have escaped 
us, where there is anything re- 
markable as to building, Pic- 
tures, or Statues.’ After dinner 
or supper they went to the 
Opera or the Ballet or the 
Comédie Francaise. Gray gives 
some account of the plays they 
saw: ‘The actors are beyond 
measure delightful,’ and among 
them he mentions ‘Mademoi- 
selle Quinault, somewhat in 
Mrs Chive’s way, and a Monsieur 
Grandval in the nature of 
Wilks, who is the genteelest 
thing in the world.’ Above all 
he admired Mademoiselle Du- 
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mesnil, ‘whose every look & 
gesture is violent Nature; she 
is Passion herself incarnate.’ 
They made excursions to Chan- 
tilly and Versailles, which Gray 
described to West; he was 
‘ vastly delighted with Trianon.’ 

Gray’s letters have been 
quoted, and for our knowledge 
of the tour we rely on the 
many letters that have been 
preserved from Gray to his 
parents, and from Gray and 
Walpole to West and Ashton. 
Gray was an acute observer, 
with a vivid memory, and had 
a power of description which 
makes his readers realise what 
he had seen. Gray also filled 
many note-books, some with 
brief accounts of their journeys 
day by day, of their stopping 
places, and the hotels at which 
they lodged. Others describe 
at greater length the pictures 
and sculptures seen at Florence 
and Rome and elsewhere, and 
one contains notes of the jour- 
ney to Naples, and what they 
saw in its neighbourhood. 

At Paris Henry Conway, who 
till Gray and Walpole came, 
‘had not seen anything at all; 
for it is not the fashion here 
to have Curiosity,’ became the 
companion of their travels, and 
was with them for more than 
five months. There is evidence 
that, even so early in their tour, 
there was some constraint in 
the converse of Gray and Wal- 
pole which was relieved by 
Conway’s presence. Gray wrote 
to Ashton from Paris: |{Our 
téte & téte conversations, that 
you enquire after, did consist 
less in words, than in looks & 
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signs. At present Mr Conway, 
who lives with us, joins to make 
them a little more verbose, & 
everything is mighty well.’ 

At the beginning of June 
they went to Rheims; they 
lodged at ‘ Mons’ Hibert’s, Rue 
St Dennis,’ and were there 
more than three months. They 
probably wished to have leisure 
to improve their knowledge of 
French, and as Lord Conway 
had stayed some time in the 
city, his brother and Walpole 
and Gray ‘were soon intro- 
duced into all their assemblies.’ 
Gray’s note-book contains a 
list of the ladies and gentlemen 
who no doubt were their hosts, 
and he tells his mother of the 
parties at quadrille, where they 
played forty deals, with an 
interval for ‘the gouter, a 
service of wine, fruits, cream, 
sweetmeats, crawfish and 
cheese.’ And he describes a 
delightful impromptu _enter- 
tainment, when they supped in 
@ garden, and sang and danced 
till four o’clock next morning: 
‘at which hour the gayest lady 
there proposed, that such as 
were weary should get into 
their coaches, and the rest of 
them should dance before them 
with the music in the van; 
and in this manner we paraded 
through all the principal streets 
of the city and waked every- 
body in it.’ Gray depicts a 
lively scene, but Walpole’s sug- 
gestion of another ball in the 
same manner did not meet 
with favour, and the ladies 
returned ‘to their dull cards 
and usual formalities.’ They 
had exhausted the pleasures of 
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the place before they lett, 
having waited, against their will, 
for a visit from George Selwyn 
and George Montagu. 

They started from Rheims 
early in September for a jour. 
ney which, with intervals spent 
at different places and some 
excursions, did not end untij 
they reached Florence. Wal- 
pole may, like other travellers, 
as we see from Sterne and 
Arthur Young, have bought 
his own carriage and _ hired 
post-horses, or, aS he was to 
make a long stay in Florenee, 
he may have hired both carriage 
and horses at the different 
posts. He preferred easy 
stages, and the longest distance 
for a day’s travelling seems to 
have been one of fifty miles 
from Florence to Siena. He 
and Gray found the roads 
admirable but they complained 
of the squalor and meagre fare 
of many post-houses, which 
must have fallen below the 
standard of the English inns, 
After leaving Rheims they 
broke their journey at Dijon 
and stayed four days @ 
Croix dOr. Dijon Gray 
thought one of the gayest and 
most agreeable little cities of 
France, and they regretted that 
they had spent so much time 
at Rheims. They passed 
through Burgundy and Gray 
noted that near Nuys and 
Beaune grow the best wines. 

Lyons they found the fe 
verse of Dijon: it was neither 
gay nor agreeable. They lodged 
a VHétel de Bourgogne pres de 
la Grande Place. Gray wrote 
to West a description of the 
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city, with a fanciful account 
of the union of the Rhéne 
and Saéne, illustrated by a 
quotation from Caesar: ‘The 
lady comes gliding along 
through the fruitful plains of 
Burgundy ; the gentleman runs 
all rough and roaring down the 
mountains of Switzerland to 
meet her; and with all her 
soft airs she likes him never 
the worse; she goes through 
the middle of the city in state, 


‘and he passes incog. without 


the walls, and waits for her a 
little below.’ As he had to 
stay at Lyons he studied le 
Pére Colonia’s book Sur les 
Antiquités de Lyons, and 
climbed Mount Fourviére to 
see the Roman city, with its 
remains of palaces, theatre, 
aqueduct and roads. 

From Lyons they made an 
excursion to Geneva, and on 
their way visited the Grande 
Chartreuse. Gray described the 
ascent to West: ‘ Not a preci- 
pice, not a torrent, not a cliff, 
but is pregnant with religion 
and poetry. There are certain 
scenes that would awe an athe- 
ist into belief without the help 
of other argument.’ The pas- 
sage shows the impression 
Which the magnificence of 
mountain scenery made on his 
mind, and the ‘religion and 
poetry,’ he combined in the 
Ode, which he wrote when 
he visited the Monastery two 
years later. 

Geneva reminded him of 
Caesar’s account of the Helvetii 
and he wrote in his notebook 
many passages from the Gallic 
War and concluded that ‘the 
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Swisses have still their ancient 
bounds.’ He was equally alive 
to the good government and 
prosperity of the country in 
his own time: ‘ Near the gates 
of Geneva runs the torrent 
Arve, which separates it from 
the King of Sardinia’s do- 
minions; on the other side of 
it lies a country naturally, 
indeed, fine and fertile; but 
you meet with nothing in it 
but meagre, ragged, bare-footed 
peasants ; You no sooner have 
crossed the stream but poverty 
is no more; not a beggar, 
hardly a discontented face to 
be seen; numerous and well- 
dressed people swarming on 
the ramparts; drums beating, 
soldiers, well clothed and armed, 
exercising ; and folks with busi- 
ness in their looks, hurrying to 
and fro; all contribute to 
make any person, who is not 
blind, sensible what a differ- 
ence there is between the two 
governments, that are the causes 
of one view and the other.’ 

At Geneva they left Henry 
Conway behind and returned 
to Lyons. There a letter came 
from Sir Robert Walpole, who 
was the arbiter of their travels, 
desiring his son to go to Italy, 
and the scheme of wintering 
in the south of France was laid 
aside. Gray was not sorry 
‘to have the opportunity of 
seeing the place in the world 
that best deserves it.’ And at 
the end of October they started 
on what Gray calls ‘eight days 
journey through Greenland ’ to 
Turin. The journey was not 
without adventure; as they 
began the ascent of the Alps, 
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‘on a very rough road, not 
two yards broad at most,’ a 
great wolf rushed from the 
road and seized Walpole’s little 
fat black spaniel by the throat 
and rushed up the hill with 
him in his mouth. Next day 
their chaise, like Sterne’s deso- 
bligéant, ‘ which had been twice 
taken to pieces on Mont Sennis,’ 
was loaded on mules, while 
Walpole and Gray, ‘swathed 
in beaver bonnets, beaver 
gloves, beaver stockings, muffs 
and bear-skins,’ were carried 
in low chairs on poles, and, 
in Walpole’s description, ‘the 
devil of discord in the similitude 
of sour wine had got amongst 
our Alpine savages, & set them 
a-fighting with Gray and me 
in the chairs. The least slip 
had tumbled us into such a fog 
and such an eternity as we 
should never have found our 
way out again.’ But they got 
back to their chaise, and Gray 
had his Livy with him, and 
read of Hannibal’s crossing the 
Alps, and quoted passages in 
a letter to West. Soon they 
found themselves in Piedmont, 
and heard a new language 
spoken round about them. 
Next day they reached Turin. 
At Turin they met Lord Lin- 
coln travelling with the Reverend 
Joseph Spence, Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford. The city 
had a ‘ good lively clean appear- 
ance’ but they found it dull 
and devoid of amusement, and 
after a stay of ten days they 
went on to Genoa, where 
they fell in love with the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and spent the 
day ‘in cursing French music 
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and architecture, and in sing. 
ing the praises of Italy.’ After 
a week at Genoa, they set out 
for Bologna; they passed the 
Trebia, the scene of Hannibal’s 
victory over the Romans, which 
moved Gray to send West a 
snatch of Latin verses, a vision 
of the river running with blood 
as the Komans broke in flight 
before the African hosts. At 
Parma they visited the Coreg- 
gios in the Churches, and at 
Modena entertained themselves 
with ‘ one of the noblest collec- 
tions of paintings in the world. 
At Bologna, as they ‘knew no 
mortal there,’ they saw 
‘churches, palaces and pictures 
from morning to night.’ 

After this glut of sight-seeing, 
in the middle of December they 
arrived at Florence. There, 28 
Gray writes, ‘Mr Mann, the 
resident had sent his servant 
to meet us at the gates and 
conduct us to his house. He 
is the best and most obliging 
person in the world.’ Horace 
Mann seems to have been 4 
distant relative of Walpole’s, 
and was his lifelong friend. 
Walpole in his Short Notes 
of My Life records that 
at Florence ‘we stayed three 
months chiefly for the sake of 
Mr Mann, the English Minister.’ 
It is not clear whether during 
their first visit to Florence they 
were lodged in Mann’s house; 
as they were for the nine 
months after their return from 
Rome. They certainly enjoyed 
his hospitality. It is probable 
that for some time during one 
or both of their visits John 
Chute and Francis Whithed 
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were staying with Mann, with 
whom, a8 with Mann him- 
gli, Gray formed a warm 
friendship. 

Not many letters written 
during their first three months 
at Florence have survived, but 
it is clear that Walpole and 
Gray soon found a diversity 
of interests and occupations. 
Hitherto, as they had travelled 
by themselves from place to 
place, they had seen the 
sights together: at Florence, 
after their enjoyment of the 
Grand Duke’s Gallery, which 
they visited every day, Wal- 


.pole’s enthusiasm waned: ‘I 


see several things that please 
me calmly,’ he wrote, ‘but & 
force d’en avoir vi I have left 
off screaming, Lord ! this! and 
Lord! that!’ The pleasures of 
society made a stronger appeal 
to him. From the first com- 
ing they were made free of the 
Prince of Craon’s assembly, and 
were entertained by the Coun- 
tess of Suarez. Walpole was 
‘fond of Florence to a degree.’ 
The climax of his pleasures 
came at the Carnival before 
Lent: ‘I have done nothing 
but slip out of my domino 
into my bed, and out of bed 
into my domino. The end of 
the Carnival is frantic, bac- 
chanalian. . . . Then I have 
danced, good gods, how I have 
danced.’ Such pleasures passed 
over Gray’s head, and he prob- 
ably felt little at ease in the 
Assemblies. He spent many 
hours in the Galleries, and 
some of his notes on the pic- 
tures have survived, dated 
April 1740, Palazzo Pitti.’ 
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Then, or perhaps not ‘until his 
later visit, he studied Italian 
with the Abbé Bonducci, and 
music with the younger Scar- 
latti. To what other studies 
he devoted his energies we do 
not know, but Walpole in a 
letter from Rome wrote to 
Ashton: ‘By a considerable 
volume of Charts & Pyramids, 
which I saw at Florence, I 
thought it threatened a Pub- 
lication. His travels have really 
improved him; I wish they 
may do the same for any one 
else.’ 

On March 21 they started 
for Rome, in the hope of wit- 
nessing the election of a Pope. 
On their journey they passed 
a day at Siena, and both Wal- 
pole and Gray describe the 
discomforts of the inn at Radi- 
cofani, where after a meagre 
meal of eggs they had to use 
their quilts to stuff the windows 
which were devoid of glass. 

The magnificence of Rome 
surpassed Gray’s expectation. 
‘I shan’t describe,’ he wrote to 
West, ‘as being in the only 
place in the world that deserves 
it.’ He and Walpole gave them- 
selves up to sights of the 
ancient and medieval city. 
‘One looks at churches, &c., 
with a book of travels in one’s 
hand,’ wrote Walpole. They 
revived their Classical interests. 
Gray reports a saying of Wal- 
pole’s: ‘our memory sees more 
than our eyes in this country.’ 
They made excursions to Tivoli 
and Alba. After this visit to 
Alba Gray sent West an Alcaic 
Ode, and he parodied the ac- 
count of a Roman banquet. 
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His letters have a cheerful 
ring. He described the charm 
of the view from their lodging : 
‘I am now at home, and going 
to the window to tell you it is 
the most beautiful of Italian 
nights. There is a moon! 
There are stars for you! Do 
you not hear the fountain? 
Do you not smell the orange 
flowers? That building yonder 
is the Convent of 8S. Isidore ; 
and that eminence, with the 
cypress trees and the pines 
upon it, the top of M. Quirinal. 
That is all true and yet my 
prospect is not two hundred 
yards in length.’ 

Walpole played the man of 
affairs. He was interested in 
the Papal election. Cardinal 
Albani, a connoisseur of the 
fine arts, to whom he was 
known, showed him great civili- 
ties and Walpole visited him at 
the door of the Conclave. He 
wrote of the intrigues within 
the Conclave to his friends at 
home, and, when he was balanc- 
ing whether to go to Naples or 
not, he dreaded a Pope being 
chosen during his absence. He 
kept himself informed of the 
designs of the Pretender. When 
the Pretender’s sons left Rome 
to go towards Civita Vecchia 
‘under pretence of quail shoot- 
ing,’ Walpole was told that the 
elder was to go to Spain. He 
feared that his letters would 
be stopped, if sent by the 
ordinary post (‘though I am 
harmless in my nature my 
name has some mystery in it,’ 
he wrote); and he therefore 
sent special messengers to 
Mann, urging that the Prince 
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should be intercepted. It wag 
a false alarm; the young mep 
had gone quail shooting after 
all 


Walpole did not at first fing 
the society of Rome amusing; 
‘The English are numberlegg 
.... indeed ‘tis dreadful deal- 
ing with school-boys just broke 
loose, or old fools that are 
come abroad at fifty to see the 
world, like Sir Wilfrid Wit- 
wou’d.’ He had nothing better 
to say of the French and Ger- 
mans: and he complained of 


the ignorance and poverty of — 


the Romans. ‘After sunset 
one passes one’s time very ill.’ 
But the Prince and Princess de 
Craon came to Rome, and Wal- 
pole wrote word to Mann of 
their great goodness to him 
He and Gray were at a grand con- 
cert and ball given by the Prin- 
cess de Craon, which Gray de- 
scribed in a letter to West. ‘On 
each side were ranged all the 
secular grand monde of Rome, 
the Ambassadors, Princesses, 
and all that. Among the rest 
Il Serenissimo Pretendente (a8 
the Mantova gazette calls him) 
displayed his rueful length of 
person, with his two young 
ones, and all his ministry 
around him. “ Poi nacque wm 
grazioso ballo,”’ where the world 
danced, and I sat in a corner 
regaling myself with iced fruits, 
and other pleasant rinfresca- 
tives.’ 

Walpole began at Rome 
to make a collection: ‘I am 
far gone in medals, lamps, 
idols, prints, &., and all the 
small commodities to the pur 
chase of which I can attain.’ 
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Gray wrote wistfully to his 
mother: ‘I have hardly phil- 
osophy enough to see the in- 
finity of fine things, that are 
here daily in the power of any- 
pody that has money, without 
regretting the want ofit.’ There 
are a few books in existence 
on the antiquities of Rome, in 
which Gray had written the 
date of his purchase and the 
cost. Later he made some 
collections of music and en- 
gravings, ‘my dab of Musick, 
and Prints’ he called them, 
when he asked Chute to send 
them to him after his return to 
England. 

Walpole at last decided to go 
to Naples: there seemed no 
near prospect of the election 
of a Pope; after a cold May 
the weather had turned warm 
and the roads were declared 
safe. Early in June they 
started for a fortnight’s trip, 
which proved a delight to 
Gray. His journey and his 
first impressions of Naples he 
described in a letter to his 
mother: ‘The minute one 
leaves his Holiness’s domin- 
ions, the face of things begins 
to change from wide unculti- 
vated plains to olive groves, 
and well tilled fields of corn, 
intermixed with ranks of elms, 
every one of which has its vine 
twining about it, and hanging 
in festoons between the rows 
from one tree to another. The 
great old fig trees, the oranges 
in full bloom, and myrtles in 
every hedge, make one of the 
delightfulest scenes you can 
Conceive; besides that the 
roads are wide, well-kept, and 
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full of passengers, a sight I 
have not beheld this long time. 
My wonder still increased upon 
entering the city. The streets 
are one continued market, and 
thronged with populace so much 
that a coach can hardly pass. 
The common sort are a jolly 
lively kind of animals, more 
industrious than Italians 
usually are. One sees their 
little brown children jumping 
about stark naked, and the 
bigger ones dancing with casta- 
nets, while others play on the 
cymbal to them.’ 

Notes of Gray’s on the 
‘Journey to Naples’ and the 
‘Environs of Naples,’ show 
real knowledge of antiquity, 
and a wide reading of Latin 
poets, from whose works he 
drew many quotations. He 
gave West a summary of what 
he and Walpole did and saw: 
‘We sailed in the bay of Baiz, 
sweated in the Solfatara, and 
died in the grotto del Cane, 
as all strangers do; saw the 
Corpus Christi procession, and 
the King and the Queen, and 
the city underground.’ The 
city underground was Hercula- 
neum, then being excavated, 
of which he wrote a large 
account in another letter. 

Gray and Walpole returned 
to Rome for a fortnight and at 
the beginning of July, despair- 
ing of seeing a Pope elected, 
they departed. Walpole had 
thought that he would pass the 
summer agreeably at Florence : 
and at Florence they were 
destined to stay for more than 
nine months. They were com- 
fortably lodged in Horace 
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Mann’s house, as Gray de- 
scribed to his father: ‘ We are 
settled here with Mr Mann in a 
charming apartment; the river 
Arno runs under our windows. 
The sky is so serene, and the 
air so temperate, that one con- 
tinues in the open air all night 
long in a slight night-gown 
without any danger; and the 
marble bridge is the resort of 
everybody, where they hear 
music, eat iced fruits, and sup 
by moonlight.’ 

Walpole found much social 
entertainment. He wrote to 
Henry Conway: ‘The Princess 
Craon has a constant pharaoh 
and supper every night, where 
one is quite at one’s ease. I 
am going into the country 
with her and the prince for a 
little while, to a villa of the 
Grand Duke’s. The people are 


good humoured here and easy ; 


and what makes me pleased 
with them, they are pleased 
with me.’ And in another 
letter he told Conway: ‘I am 
younger than ever, think of 
nothing but diverting myself, 
and live in a round of pleasures. 
We have operas, concerts, and 
balls, mornings and evenings.’ 
Of the English Society in Flor- 
ence he mentions Lady Pom- 
fret and her daughters, Lady 
Walpole, his brother’s wife, 
whom he detested, and Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, whom 
he mentions with derision. 
Gray is rarely mentioned in 
Walpole’s letters, and for Gray 
who had no enjoyment of such 
@ round of pleasure, the long 
months must have passed 
heavily. He had his lessons in 
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Music and Italian, he mage 
catalogues of pictures, and be. 
fore the end of the year he 
began a didactic poem in Latin 
on the philosophy of Locke, 
De Principiis Cogitandi, a des- 
perate expedient to combat 
boredom. As he wrote to West 
Florence was ‘an _ excellent 
place to employ all one’s animal 
sensations in, but utterly con- 
trary to one’s rational powers, 
I have struck a medal upon 
myself: the device is thus— 
O, and the motto, Nihilissimo, 
which I take in the most con- 
cise manner to contain a full 
account of my person, senti- 
ments, occupations, and late 
glorious successes.’ 

The monotony was not 
broken, except for a week spent 
at Bologna, by excursions to 
other places. Walpole wrote 
to West in October: ‘For 
me, I am grown so lazy, and 
so tired of seeing sights, that 
though I have been at Flor 
ence six months, I have not 
seen Leghorn, Pisa, Lucca, or 
Pistoia. I have contracted 80 
great an aversion to ruins and 
postchaises, and have so ab- 
solutely lost all curiosity.’ 
Gray’s movements depended on 
Walpole : and Walpole, writing 
to Mason after Gray’s death on 
the causes of their disagree- 
ment, said: ‘I often dis- 
regarded his wishes of seeing 
places, which I would not quit 
other amusements to visit, 
though I offered to send him 
to them without me.’ Such 
offers must have hurt Gray’s 
pride. 

There is therefore little to 
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record of Gray’s last months 
at Florence, and few of his 
letters to his parents were 
printed by Mason. To West, 
on his return to Florence, he 
wrote a letter of serious advice, 
urging him not to abandon the 
study of law, with the candid 
confession: ‘I am _ sensible 
there is nothing stronger against 
what I would persuade you to, 
than my own practice.’ And 
on the eve of his departure 
from Florence he wrote also 
to West, in terms of real aifec- 
tion, a letter in which he 
described himself: ‘As I am 
recommending myself to your 
love, methinks I ought to send 
you my picture (for I am no 
more what I was, some circum- 
stances excepted); you must 
add then to your former idea, 


‘two years of age, reasonable 


quantity of dullness, a great 
deal of silence, and something 
that rather resembles, than is, 
thinking; a confused notion 
of many strange and fine things 
that have swam before my 
eyes for some time, a want of 
love for general society, indeed 
an inability to it. On the good 
side you may add a sensibility 
for what others feel, and in- 
dulgence for their faults and 
weaknesses, a love of truth and 
detestation of everything else. 
Then you are to deduct a little 
impertinence, a little laughter, 
& great deal of pride and some 
spirits.’ 

The passage depicts, in some- 
what sombre colours, Gray’s 
consciousness of his own char- 
acter. When he refers to his 
Sensibility for what others feel, 
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and indulgence for their faults 
and weaknesses, there is a hint 
perhaps of the growing diffi- 
culties of his relations with 
Walpole. The letter was 
written on April 21, 1741, 
three days before Gray and 
Walpole were to leave Florence : 
‘Eleven months, at different 
times, have I passed in Flor- 
ence; and yet (God help me) 
know not either people or lan- 
guage. -Yet the place and the 
charming prospects demand a 
poetical farewell,’ which he 
gave in Latin verse. 

From Florence they went for 
a brief stay to Bologna, and 
then to Reggio. And at Reggio, 
in the first days of May, oc- 
curred what was a momentous 
event in Gray’s life, his quarrel 
with Walpole, which was not 
healed for more than four 
years. Of its causes we learn 
nothing from Gray, who never 
mentions it in any letters that 
have survived. From Walpole 
we have an explanation given 
to Mason, when he was writing 
his Memoirs of Gray. Walpole’s 
statement, which Mason pub- 
lished, with only verbal changes, 
is as follows : 

‘But I must add in order to 
forewarn my readers of a dis- 
appointment that this corre- 
spondence (viz. during his 
travels) is defective towards 
the end, and includes no de- 
scription of Venice or its terri- 
tory, the last places which Mr 
Gray visited. This defect was 
occasioned by an unfortunate 
disagreement between him and 
Mr W., which arising from the 
great difference of temper be- 
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tween the pensive, curious phil- 
osophy of the former, and the 
gay and youthful inconsidera- 
tion of the latter, occasioned 
their separation at Reggio.’ 
And Walpole enjoined Mason 
to add a note, in which he 
charged himself with the chief 
blame of the quarrel. 

In the same letter to Mason 
he gave a fuller explanation, 
which he did not intend to 
be published: ‘I am eonscious 
that in the beginning of the dif- 
ferences between Gray and 
me, the fault was mine. I was 
too young, too fond of my own 
diversions, nay, I do not doubt, 
too much intoxicated by in- 
dulgenee, vanity, and the in- 
dolence of my situation, as a 
Prime Minister’s son, not to 
have been inattentive and in- 
sensible to the feelings of one 
I thought below me; of one, 
I blush to say it, that I knew 
was obliged to me; of one 
whom presumption and folly 
perhaps made me deem not 
my superior then in parts, 
though I have since felt my 
infinite inferiority to him. I 
treated him insolently; he 
loved me and I did not think 
he did. . . . Forgive me, if I 
say that his temper was not 
conciliating. At the same time 
I will confess to you that he 
acted a more friendly part, 
had I had the sense to take 
advantage of it; he freely 
told me of my faults. I de- 
clared I did not desire to hear 
them, nor would correct them. 
You will not wonder that with 
the dignity of his spirit, and 
the obstinate carelessness of 


[June 


mine, the breach must haye 
grown wider, till we became 
incompatible.’ 

The candour of this acknoy. 
ledgment does Walpole credit, 
It goes far to explain how two 
men, both of difficult temper, 
with a diversity of tastes, who 
had been in each other’s com. 
pany, day by day, for more 
than two years, should at last 
disagree so seriously that their 
relations came to a breaking 
point. Some instances of their 
differences have been quoted, 
and the differences manifested 
themselves from the early days 
of the tour. When Mason was 
writing his Memoirs of Gray, 
he sent the first part for Wal- 
pole to read, and Walpole com- 
mented: ‘We had not got to 
Calais before Gray was dis 
satisfied, for I was a boy, and 
he, though infinitely more a 
man, was not enough s0 to 
make allowances. Hence am 
I never mentioned once with 
kindness in his letters to West.’ 
We can imagine that, at last, 
when reproaches were ei: 
changed, Walpole’s allusions to 
Gray’s social inferiority (which 
seem to be implied in his ex 
planation to Mason), and to the 
obligation under which he 
stood to Walpole, must have 
wounded Gray’s independent 
spirit to the quick. 

But if the disagreement was 
‘the outcome of a sequence of 
long strained circumstances, 
as it has been described, it is 
likely that it had some imme- 
diate occasion, and something 
is perhaps needed to explain 
the irreconcilable bitterness of 
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feeling which lasted for so 
many years. Isaac Reed re- 
corded that in 1799 ‘Mr Roberts, 
of the Pell Office, told me that 
the quarrel between Gray and 
Walpole was occasioned by a 
suspicion Mr Walpole enter- 
tained that Mr Gray had spoken 
il of him to some friends in 
England. To ascertain this, he 
candestinely opened a letter, 
and resealed it, which Mr Gray 
with great propriety resented.’ 
The story may be rejected from 
its inherent improbability. A 
more plausible suggestion is 
that Ashton was guilty of a 
breach of confidence. Ashton 
was the trace-horse of the 


- Quadruple Alliance, but though 


they do not seem to have held 
him in high esteem, Gray and 
Walpole both wrote frankly 
about one another to Ashton. 
Tt seems possible that Ashton 
in a letter to Walpole had re- 
peated something that Gray 
had written concerning Wal- 
pole, and that this was the 
origin of the quarrel. At 
the time of his reconciliation 
with Walpole, Gray alludes to 
@ letter about which Ashton 
pretended to be angry: this 
may have been a letter of re- 
proach written by Gray after 
his quarrel with Walpole. From 
this time Gray’s correspondence 
with Ashton seems to have come 
to an end. 

If the cause of the quarrel 
admits of uncertainty, its im- 
mediate result is known. Wal- 
pole stayed at Reggio; Gray 
was with Chute and Whithed 
at Venice before the festival of 
the Ascension on May 11. But 
VOL, CCXXVII.—NO. MCCOLXXVI. 
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many weeks passed before Gray 
started on his homeward jour- 
ney, and Mason and Walpole 
seem to have conspired to con- 
ceal what happened in the 
interval. Mason’s narrative in 
his Memories proceeds: ‘Mr 
Gray went before him to 
Venice ; and staying there only 
till he could find means of 
returning to Fngland, he made 
the best of his way home.’ 
And this except for some de- 
tails concerning the route of 
his journey, which he gives 
later, is all that Mason tells us. 
Gray’s letters to his father and 
mother at this time, which 
Mason had, were destroyed, 
and probably letters to West 
also: for none exist. Mason 
wishes his readers to infer that 
Gray and Walpole parted fin- 
ally at Reggio, and that Gray 
only stayed at Venice until he 
received money for his journey. 
But Mason himself, in a later 
passage, states that Gray did 
not leave Venice until the 
middle of July, and it is absurd 
to suppose that more than two 
months were needed for Gray 
to get a credit for his expenses. 

But it is a fact, hitherto over- 
looked by Gray’s biographers, 
that for at least a month Wal- 
pole was also at Venice, and 
staying in the same house with 
Gray. The conclusion is start- 
ling and the evidence for it 
must be given. If Mason’s 
statement was intended to mis- 
lead, Walpole went further than 
Mason in suppressing what was 
true and suggesting what was 
false. In his Short Notes of my 
Life, after a summary account 

21 
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of their travels as far as Reggio, 
he wrote: ‘There Mr Gray 
left me, going to Venice with 
Mr Francis Whithed and Mr 
John Chute for the festival of 
the Ascension. I fell ill at 
Reggio of a kind of quinsy, 
-and was given over for five 
hours, escaping with great diffi- 
culty. I went to Venice with 
Henry Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, 
and Mr Joseph Spence, Pro- 
fessor of Poetry, and after a 
month’s stay there, returned 
with them by sea from Genoa.’ 
Walpole’s words seem carefully 
chosen to suggest that Gray 
and he were at Venice at 
different times and in different 
company. 

Gray went with Chute and 
Whithed to Venice or (if Wal- 
pole’s statement is not literally 
true) joined them in Venice 
early in May. On the date of 


Walpole’s arrival we have in- 


formation from letters of 
Spence (which have not been 
published). From them we 
learn that Spence, in the last 
week of May, had left Walpole 
at Reggio, but hoped to see 
him ‘next week in Venice.’ 
Walpole did not travel with 
Lord Lincoln and Spence to 
Venice, nor did he stay with 
them in Venice. Four letters 
of Walpole to Horace Mann, 
written between May 18 and 
July 19 from Reggio, Venice, 
and Genoa, were published for 
the first time in 1918. The 
first of these has what must be 
a reference to the quarrel with 
Gray: ‘I will not mention any 
more the affair that has hap- 
pened; I would forget it, if I 
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could at the same time the pain 
I have given you, but that will 
hurt me long.’ The next two, 
written from Venice, and the 
letter from Genoa have picogg 
cut out, which no doubt x. 
ferred to the same subject. In 
the first letter from Venicg, 
written in June, Walpole 
writes: ‘The Chutes’ (by 
which he means Chute and 
Whithed) ‘arein the house with 
me, so I never want company,’ 
From Walpole’s own statement 
Gray went to Venice with 
Chute and Whithed, and we 
must conclude that he was with 
them in Venice, a conclusion 
confirmed by a letter of Gray's 
to Chute written a year later. 
He stayed, as Mason says, 
until the middle of July, when 
Chute and Whithed were to 
return to Florence, and when 
Walpole himself left Venice for 
Genoa. The conclusion is irre 
sistible that Gray and Walpole 
were at Venice for a month, 
and both staying with Chute 
and Whithed. There is a phrase 
of Mason’s which seem: an w- 
conscious admission of the 
truth: ‘Mr Gray went before 
him ’ (Mr Walpole) ‘ to Venice,’ 
The difficulties of the situation 
for two men, who had cast 
aside all friendship, to be living 
for some weeks in each other's 
company, can be imagined. 
The situation may have beet 
relieved by excursions from 
Venice, in which, perhaps, Wal 
pole had no part. Gray writing 
to Chute in May 1742 alludes 
to ‘ our last year’s little expedi 
tions.’ 

Gray and Walpole, therefore, 
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finally at Venice and 
not at Reggio. Even when he 
started from Venice Gray 
showed no great haste in his 
journey. We have only Mason’s 
statement that ‘he returned 
home through Padua, Verona, 
Milan, Turin, and Lyons. From 
all which places he writ either 
to his Father or Mother with 
great punctuality: but merely 
to inform them of his health 
and safety; about which (as 
might be expected) they were 
now very anxious as he tra- 
velled only with a Laquais du 
Voyage.’ For this journey he 
took seven or eight weeks, 
and must have had time to 
stay at many places. But no 
letters exist, and there are no 
other records. What time he 
had to spare he perhaps spent 
for the most part in Padua, 


Verona, and Milan, which he 
had not seen before. We know 
that on August 21 he paid a 
second visit to the Grande 
Chartreuse, and wrote in the 
Album of the Fathers his Alcaic 


Ode. That it was in Latin 
was natural, for all Gray’s 
original poems up to this time 
had been Latin. It is an in- 
vocation to the unnamed Spirit 
of Nature, whose temples are 
the rocks and the woods, and 
@ prayer for peace for his weary 
spirit. 

He reached London at the 

inning of September (Old 
Style). With his taste for 
architecture, painting and sculp- 
ture, and his love of grand 
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scenery, it is strange that he 
hever went abroad again. A 
visit to Switzerland he had 
planned for the year in which 
he died. Much had he seen 
in France and Italy, much had 
he learnt in the two and a half 
years of his absence. He had 
added to his knowledge of the 
fine arts, of music and of 
literature. He was conscious 
also that he had learnt sterner 
lessons. In the letter to West, 
already quoted, in which he 
described his character he con- 
cludes: ‘Think not that I 
have been obliged for this re- 
formation of manners to reason 
or reflection, but to a severer 
school-mistress Experience. One 
has little merit in learning her 
lessons, for one cannot help it ; 
but they are more useful than 
others, and imprint themselves 
in the very heart.’ 

The loss of Walpole’s friend- 
ship, and the wounds that the 
quarrel had inflicted, made a 
profound change in Gray’s life. 
West was left, and he had 
written to him, ‘ You are the 
principal pleasure to hope for 
in my own country.’ In the 
first months, after his return, 
he probably saw much of West 
in London, and when, in the 
spring of 1742, West, with his 
growing ill-health, retired to 
the country, there was a fre- 
quent exchange of letters, until 
that melancholy day in the be- 
ginning of June, when Gray sent 
to West Noon Tide, An Ode, 
‘not knowing he was then dead.’ 





THE WONDERFUL THING. 


BY G. G. COLLYNS. 


It was characteristic of Gen- 
eral Sir Charles Oavender, 
K.0.B., &., &c., that he tra- 
velled. third-class from London 
to Brimblecombe. He con- 
sidered Ostentation the ninth 
Deadly Sin—Snobbery was the 
eighth,—and for him to travel 
in a first-class carriage in an 
English railway train, except 
on duty, he would have con- 
sidered Ostentation. The Gen- 
eral was in reflective mood now 
that the visit to Brimblecombe 
which he had so long promised 
himself had really begun. The 
step which took him into his 
compartment at Paddington 
seemed also to take him back 
half a lifetime—to the days 
when as boy and youth Brimble- 
combe was the nearest approach 
to Home he had known. Ever 
since he could remember, until 
the day he went out to India, 
he had spent all his holidays 
at Brimblecombe, staying with 
Parson Spurwell, an old school 
friend of his father and long 
since dead, at Brimblecombe 
Rectory. 

Looking up at his case of 
fishing-rods in the rack opposite 
—the well-tried friends of many 
years so soon to be employed 
on the old River Brocket again 
—the General tried to feel that 
life had nothing further to offer. 
To be en route for Brimblecombe 
once more, in June, with the 

* waters of the Brocket in just 
the condition they should be 
after the recent heavy rains, 


and all his time to do with ag 
he willed, now that he had 
retired from the Army, surély 
that, the General told himself, 
ought to be “ Paradise enow.” 

Except for the period of the 
Great War he had served almost 
all his time in India, and he 
had not fished the Brocket 
since, as a subaltern, he had 
gone out to that country with 
the 1st Westershires. Since 
that time he had never revisited 
Brimblecombe—not even fora 
day during the leaves he had 
had at various times. Some 
thing had always prevented 
him. Or, at least, that was 
what the General used to tell 
himself, though he had always 
known, deep down within him, 
that the only thing that had 
really prevented him was the 
thought of facing again the 
scenes where he and Margaret 
Mullion had made so merry it 
the past. 

What a fool he had been 
not to marry Margaret! For 
perhaps the thousandth time 
the General told himself this. 
He had realised for long now 
that, despite all the other 
women he had encountered: 
his life, he had never met Mar- 
garet’s equal as a mate for 
him—no, not even making full 
allowance for the impressionism 
of youth. 

Well, it was no good going 
over all that again now. He 
had had his chance and he 
had not taken it, and Margaret 
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had married Jim Danbury, a 
man whom he had never met. 
He had never met Margaret 
again either since her marriage, 
and he would never meet her 
again, for, twelve years ago, 
she had died of pneumonia, the 
result of spending a winter’s 
night in the Cheviots in a car 
that had broken down ten 
miles from anywhere. 

Supposing Margaret had been 
his wife instead of Danbury’s 
she might have been alive now, 
for she would almost certainly 
not have been in that car, in 
which case she would not have 
caught that chill. Or were the 
beginning and end of each one 
of us decreed from the start, 
and were we powerless to escape 
from that decree? As his mate 
would Margaret have died of 
typhoid or sunstroke or what- 
not in India at the self-same 
moment that she had died of 
pneumonia in England? Idle 
train of thought which led 
nowhere. 

Anyway, it was very pleasant 
to imagine her here now, beside 
him in his railway carriage, 
enjoying with him those four 
fellow-travellers who had joined 
the train at Exeter. They con- 
sisted of the deaf old man and 
the middle-aged one, evidently 
an acquaintance of his, and the 
comfortably proportioned apple- 
cheeked Mrs Green and her 
younger female companion. All 
four were true bits of the West 
Country, reflecting the kindly 
simple core of old Devon as 
surely as its facets reflect the 
colour of the diamond’s. 

Cavender knew that the 
apple-cheeked woman was Mrs 
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Green, because he had heard 
her companion address her as 
such during their speculations 
as to the identity and age of 
the old man, whom both 
thought they knew by sight 
but could not put a name to. 

“Proper old ’e must be, 
anyways, Mrs Bowden,” said 
Mrs Green, thus establishing the 
identity of her companion. 

“ Aye,” said Mrs Bowden, 
“so ’er must and no mistake, 
but a proper ’earty old chap 
for all that.” Then, curiosity 
proving too much for her, she 
addressed herself to the younger 
map. 

“Could ’e tell us what age 
the old chap is, please ? ” 

“ Kighty-three, mum,” was 
the answer, ‘and so hale and 
hearty as iver he was, except 
for bein’ a trifle hard o’ hearin’. 
Ain’t yer, Bill? ’’ he roared, in 
confirmation of his words. 

“What years!” exclaimed 
Mrs Green. 

The ancient did not appear 
to have heard his companion’s 
question, but apparently feel- 
ing that something was re- 
quired of him, broke, in a high 
falsetto, into song—a strange, 
rambling, West Country ballad. 

“That there song’s over a 
*undred year old,” said he when 
he had finished. 

“* Older’n yew be, then, Bill,” 
shouted the other man. 

“Aye, older’n I be,” re- 
sponded Bill; ‘but I'll be a 
*undred too. So long as I gets 
plenty o’ beer,” he ended wist- 
fully. 

Bill’s companion turned to 
the ladies. 

“°R’s my wife’s first uncle,” 











he said. “Bill Cridland ’is 
name is. Won Veteran’s Race 
to Brompton Champflower 
Sports this past six year, ’e ’ave. 
Wonderful man for ’is age.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Mrs Green 
with deep satisfaction, “ that’s 
where it were I seen him afore. 
"T'was fair worryin’ the life out 
o’ me not rememberin’. Bromp- 
ton Sports, that’s where it 
were !| ” 

** Aye,” repeated Bill’s com- 
panion, “ ’e is a wonderful man 
and no mistake. *“E’ve worked 
‘ard, too, all ’is days; ‘tain’t 
as though ’e’ve ’ad a idle time 
of it. Pick an’ shovel man ’e 
were. “Elped cut railway line 
to Barnstaple, and that’s fifty 
year agone and more. My 
wife’s first uncle,” he repeated. 
*‘ See here, Bill,” said he, rais- 
ing his voice once more, “ here’s 
Norton,” as the train drew up 
at the diminutive station of 
that name. 

Bill peered out of the window 
with a rheumy eye. “So ’tis,” 
said he; ‘dear old Norton, 
where my dear old lady used 
to live what I worked for for 
over twenty year. ‘Er was 
the best lady ever come out of 
Norton.” 

“That’s saying a lot, too, 
when you think of the size of 
Norton,” said the General, with 
‘a wink at Mrs Green. The 
population of Norton numbered 
seven hundred souls. 

‘No mistake,” rejoined Mrs 
Green, twinkling all over at 
the jest. ‘What did t’other 
fellow say the old chap was? 
"Is wife’s first uncle ? ” 

“Something of the sort,” 
said the General. 
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“What relation would that 
be, sir? ” asked Mrs Green. 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,” 
said the General. “ Why don’t 
you ask him? ” 

“Oh, I couldn’t!” replied 
Mrs Green with a titter; “Ta 
be sure to make a mess of it,” 

“Well, then, I will,” said 
the General. ‘Did you say 
this old chap was your wife’s 
first uncle ? ” he asked. 

*“ Aye,” replied Bill Orid- 
land’s companion. 

“What relation would that be 
exactly now ? ’’ asked Cavender. 

But whether Bill was the 
other man’s first wife’s uncle 
or his wife’s oldest uncle or 
great uncle or none at all of 
these things will never be 
known, for at that moment 
the train drew up at Nettle- 
combe Station, which was his 
and Mr Cridland’s destination, 
and in the hurry of departure 
no explanation was vouchsafed. 

“Good day, ladies,’ said Mr 
Oridland with a fine old-world 
courtesy as he alighted. 

“Good day to yew, Mr Orid- 
land,” responded Mrs Green. 
“IT knows your face very well, 
though I’ve never ’ad the plea- 
sure of speakin’ to you afore.” 

Mrs Green and Mrs Bowden 
got out at the next stopping- 
place, and the one after that 
was Brimblecombe. 

As the General handed out 
his belongings to the one and 
only porter of that truly rural 
station and stepped out of his 
carriage on to the well-remem- 
bered platform, Margaret seemed 
to be very near him. He felt 
that had he suddenly turned 
and found her beside him, 
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exquisite and twenty-two, still 
chuckling over old Bill Crid- 
land and the others, it would 
have been the most natural 
thing in the world. Her image 
came between him and the 
porter, now wheeling his be- 
longings on a hand truck out 
of the station gates. 

“Wish this place mayn’t be 
too many for me,” he thought. 
“Wonder if it was wise to 
come after all,” 

If the General still suffered 
any misgivings as, two hours 
later, he approached the 
Brocket, outwardly he was his 
normal cheerful self. The after- 
noon was perfection. Brimble- 
combe and its surroundings 
appeared to have altered not 
a tittle since his last visit 
those many years ago, and the 
Brocket, from the glimpse he 
caught of it in passing over 
Brimblecombe Bridge, appeared 
to be in perfect condition for 
fishing. Not too much water, 
not too little. Not too clear, 
and not too cloudy. Wind 
almost non-existent, and what 
there was of it would be at his 
back as he fished. As he 
approached his scene of action, 
along the well-remembered foot- 
path which branched off from 
the Exeter turnpike and led 
through the meadows to the 
water’s edge, the General caught 
the same hum of bees and rasp 
of crickets as of old, and, anon, 
the scent of new-mown hay 
and the whirr of a hay-cutter. 
All these things brought balm 
to his soul. 

Then his attention was ar- 
rested by a short, stooping, and 
strangely familiar figure, wield- 
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ing a pitchfork upon the newly- 
mown hay. Surely that couldn’t 
be old John Nott ! Good Lord ! 
that old rascal must be dead 
these ten years! But as he 
approached closer and the figure 
straightened up, peering to- 
wards him with hand - shaded 
eyes, the General knew that it 
was indeed John Nott. Older 
certainly, a bit more bent, more 
akin to a walnut in face, and, 
if possible, even a shade dirtier 
than of yore. But at once 
recognisable as ‘Old John.’ 
With a pang Cavender thought 
that this ancient son of the 
soil, nearly a quarter of a 
century older than himself, 
had surely changed much less 
than he had done. ‘The aged 
rustic made a@ gesture, as the 
General came up, which might 
have been either a salute or 
the act of brushing a fly from 
his forehead. 


Nott,” said the General. ‘‘ You 
don’t know who I am, I expect.” 

“No,” said John wuncom- 
promisingly. ‘‘ You ’ave the 
advantage of me, and that’s a 
fact.” 

*‘T’m Oavender who used to 
stay here pretty often in the old 
days.” 

‘* Mr Charlie Cavender ! ” ex- 
claimed John. “ Niver! Lor’, 
you ‘ave altered and no mis- 
take! Fallen all abroad, too. 
Why, you used to be a little 
bit of a chap.” 

The General winced at the 
Devon colloquialism with which 
John alluded to the intrease 
in his girth. 

ce Yes,” 


said he. “Time 


hasn’t dealt so kindly with me 
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as with you, John, I’m think- 
ing. 1’d have known you any- 
where.” 

“ Aye, when you be ’ard at 
it, day in, day out, sunrise to 
sunset, rain or shine, like I be, 
you doan’t ‘ave no time to 
alter much, I reckon,” replied 
John virtuously, though he was 
a byword in Brimblecombe, as 
Cavender well remembered, for 
drunken idleness. ‘‘ But there, 
sir, I ought to ’ave known ’ee 
anywhere all the same—by the 
strawberry mark on your neck.” 

This reference to a birth- 
mark, which the General flat- 
tered himself was almost in- 
visible, pleased the distin- 


guished warrior even less than 
the reference to his increased 
avoirdupois. However, he swal- 
lowed his irritation, saying, 
“Well, John, I’m very glad 
to see you again and looking 


80 well, too, to be sure.” 

“And I’m glad to see ’ee, 
too, sir,” returned John, ex- 
tending a gnarled and_ brick- 
coloured hand, which the Gen- 
eral shook heartily. “‘ Got your 
rod, too, I see. Just like old 
times that be, to be sure. You 
was always a desperate ‘and 
for a bit o’ sportin’. But you 
won’t ketch fish in the Brocket 
like you used. ‘Tis very dif- 
ferent to what it were in old 
Squire Mullion’s day when he 
lived at ‘the Court’ and owned 
all fishin’ rights hereabouts. 
"Tis Association Water now, 
and anyone ’oo as five bob to 
spend can fish ‘ere now to ’is 
’eart’s content. Flog, flog, flog, 
mornin’, noon, and night— 
there’s allus some’un floggin’ 
the water nowadays. Not like 
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*twas in old Squire Mullion’ 
day. Fine old genelman ’s 
was, and fine old family % 
come from.” 

“Yes,” said the General, 
catching a vision of old John 
Mullion, father of Margaret, 
bluff, hearty, and generous to 
a fault, with a handshake that 
gave @ man cramp for a week. 
“Things have changed a good 
bit since the days when we 
opened our eyes on our first 
one, eh, John? What are these 
people like who’ve got ‘the 
Court ’ now ? ” he asked. 

“Oh, oi’ve got nothin’ agin 
em,” replied John. “ Baker 
their name is, and they’m s0 
rich as goat’s milk. Free with 
their coin, too. Paid off debt 
on Brimblecombe Town ’All 
without so much as askin’. 
Soap their money comes from 
—‘ Baker’s Soap.’ ’Tis a won- 
derful thing soap.” 

“So it is,” assented the 
General, thinking it was a pity 
old John hadn’t a closer per- 
sonal acquaintance with that 
“wonderful thing.” “Well, 
John, I mustn’t be interrupting 
your work any longer,” he 
added slyly, well knowing the 
powers of endurance of John’s 
tongue in the presence of an 
audience ; ‘‘ I’m here for a week, 
staying at ‘The Crown,’ so Ill 
be sure to see you again before 
I leave.” 

“Well, sir, it’s been a real 
pleasure to see ‘ee again and 
no mistake,” was the answer. 
“And Brimblecombe’s proud 
of ’ee, too, sir. ‘Sir Charles’ 
and h’all. Fair surprisin’ what 


the war done for some folks . 


as was young enough to take 
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their chances. The most un- 

‘uns too, very often. 
You, ‘Sir Charles,’ and Baker 
a millionaire. | Wunnerful! 

Only wish I ’ad a sovereign for 
every bit o’ ‘ay I’ve turned 
gnce I turned my first. 
Shouldn’t ’ave to turn no more 
now L reckon. Thank’ee, sir,” 
as the General took the hint 
and he pocketed the proffered 
half-crown. 

Notwithstanding old Nott’s 
gloomy forebodings the General 
did well with his fishing. At 
twenty a more than useful 
man with a rod, he had fished 
s0 much since and in so many 
parts of the world that he was 
now an expert. By the timo 
the sun was slipping over the 
distant hills he had worked his 
* Ash 
Pool,’ and was on the point of 
putting up his rod for the day 
when he saw something which 
made him straightway alter 
his intention. Every half min- 
ute with the regularity of clock- 
work he saw a boil on the face 
of the water, under the further 
bank, just opposite where he 
was standing, from which spread 
an ever- widening circle of 


“By Gad,” he thought, “a 
two-pounder at least ! ” 

Now a two-pound fish was a 
minnow in relation to many 
Which Cavender had caught in 
his time, but a ‘ two-pounder ’ 
om the Brocket was almost a 
Whale. If a man caught a 
pound fish in that river he 
talked about it for a month, 
and the General, who had once 
taught a pound and three- 
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quarters trout in that identical 
spot where this leviathan was 
now disporting himself, had 
been the bane of Brimblecombe 
society for six weeks, at the 
end of which period his leave 
had been up, and he was ob- 
liged to rejoin the 1st Wester- 
shires at York. 

Speedily, on the present occa- 
sion, the General made his dis- 
positions for attack. His ‘ blue 
upright ’ fly appeared to him 
slightly the worse for wear, 
and he replaced it with a new 
one from his fly-book. Then, 
kneeling on the bank, under 
cover of the ash tree from 
which the pool took its name, 
in a strangely undignified posi- 
tion for a General and a knight, 
he made his cast. His fly 
alighted on the water an inch 
above the trout’s nose. The 
ungrateful brute did not appear 
even to notice it. The General 
swore and repeated the opera- 
tion. Again no result, except 
that the fish now ceased to 
rise at even the natural insects 
which he had been so greedily 
gulping down before. The Gen- 
eral swore more forcibly. He 
had “ put his fish down.” 

The only thing to do was to 
wait in the hope of the chance 
for a second attempt. If the 
fish was not too alarmed or dis- 
gusted, he might start feeding 
again before long. Meanwhile 
the General replaced his ‘ blue 
upright ’ with a ‘half stone,’ and 
possessed his soul in patience. 

At last the monster began 
to rise again, regularly, method- 
ically as before. The General 
got ready for another cast, but, 

212 
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even while he lifted his hand to 
make it, what proved to be 
inspiration came to him. This 
fish, he realised, must surely 
be angled for by almost every 
fisherman who visited the 
Brocket, and therefore be well 
acquainted with every pattern 
of artificial fly in favour on 
that water. Now, in his fly- 
book were a few specimens of 
@ size and character not com- 
monly used on Devon streams. 
Likely enough the fish would 
be frightened out of his wits 
at the first appearance of one 
such, but still it was worth 
the trying. General Cavender 
selected a ‘Zulu’ fly, and tied 
it to his gut in place of the 
‘ half stone.’ 

The cast he made could 
hardly have been a worse one. 
It is questionable whether the 
General had ever perpetrated 
80 sorry a bungle during the 
last twenty years. Instead of 
alighting on the water just 
above the trout’s nose, by some 
mischance the fly landed on a 
dock-leaf growing out of the 
farther bank. The General 
twitched his line sharply, and 
the fly fell into the stream with 
@ splash, instead of hooking 
itself firmly into the dock-leaf 
and then parting company with 
the gut, as he had feared. He 
made a motion to lift the fly 
from the water, preparatory 
to another throw, but the big 
fish was too quick for him. 
Apparently a ‘Zulu’ fly was 
what he had been looking for 
all his days. At any rate he 
leapt at this one like a tiger, 
and had it fast before the 
General realised what had hap- 
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pened. Like lightning the Gep- 
eral ‘struck,’ and the fish, 
after appearing paralysed for 
an instant, darted up-stream 
as if the deuce was after him. 
OCavender knew that his figh 
was well and truly hooked, and 
that all depended on the play- 
ing of him. The reel sang as 
the line tore out from it, and 
the General stiffened, point. of 
rod well up, waiting for the 
rush to end. Presently it did. 
The fish turned and darted 
down the stream as frantically 
as he had raced up it before. 
The General reeled in his line 
madly in order to keep it taut 
on his fish, but the brute 
rushed on and presently the 
reel was singing again. There 
was @ sharp bend in the bank, 
below where the General was 
standing, where a miniature 
promontory of rock and bushes 
jutted out into the stream. 
Cavender decided that if his 
line was not to become en- 
tangled in this obstacle he 
must get to the head of it at 
all hazards, so into the water 
he went. Deepit was just there, 
too, and cold it struck upon 
the General’s thighs. On he 
plunged and floundered, never- 
theless, over the slippery stones 
in the bed of the stream, and 
presently down he went— 
bump !—on a very tender por- 
tion of his frame, while the 
waters rushed in over the tops of 
his waders. Like Mr Jorrocks, 
he was “wet to the werry 
waistband of his breeches,” 
and if ‘his position beneath the 
ash tree had been undignified 
for a General and a knight, his 
present one was infinitely more 
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s0, But the General’s language, 
at any rate, was in the best 
tradition of all that a General’s 
might be expected to be under 
such trying circumstances, and, 
what was much more to the 

, he instinctively still 
kept the point of his rod well 
erect. All the same the line 
lay in slack coils about his feet 
as he struggled to an upright 
position once more. Frantic- 
ally the General reeled it in, 
his heart sinking every moment 
as he neither felt nor saw any- 
thing of the fish. Then, just 
as he had decided that the 
beggar really was gone for good 
and all, he caught a glimpse of 
him, cruising about within five 
yards of his toes, and a mo- 
ment later the line was taut 
once more. 

The General felt himself to 
be master of the quarry now. 
Three more rushes did that 
trout make, but they lacked 
the stings of the previous two, 
and presently the General was 
feeling at his waist for the 
handle of his collapsible land- 
ing-net, feeling for it but not 
finding. With a really novel 
imprecation he glanced down 
at the ring on his creel strap 
from which the net should be 
depending. Net and handle 
both were gone. The General 
had acquitted himself well be- 
fore in the expression of his 
feelings, but he surpassed him- 
self now. When sanity re- 
turned, he realised that his net 
had probably become detached 
from its moorings when he 
slipped and fell, and, if so, 
would be lying at the bottom 
of the stream, which was now 
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all churned up by his battle 
with the trout; and quite in- 
visible. The General was dumb. 
He had already said all he 
knew. Now words failed him. 

But Fate was even yet kind, 
for, glancing feverishly this 
way and that behind him, he 
saw the end of his net handle 
sticking up out of the water 
in mid-stream five yards above 
him. The problem was now 
how to regain possession of the 
net while retaining possession 
of the fish. The only way this 
could be accomplished was for 
the General to retreat slowly 
up-stream dragging his fish after 
him—a very delicate operation. 
However, there was nothing 
for it but to essay it. Twice 
the General slipped and thought 
his prey was gone, but at 
length his fingers closed on the 
net’s handle. Then, holding 
the rod as far behind him as 
possible with his right hand, 
and pushing the net out into 
the stream to the full extent 
of his left, he succeeded in 
drawing the trout over the 
meshes, and deftly scooped him 
up out of the water. 

It was a proud and trium- 
phant, if very wet, man who 
regained the bank, and after 
detaching the ‘ Zulu ’ from the 
fish’s mouth, finished him off 
with a blow on the head. And 
a real beauty he was too; a 
splendid, red-spotted, fighting 
brown trout in the pink of 
condition. Now, what would 
he weigh Two and a quarter 
pounds certainly, two and a 
half perhaps. The General’s 
spring balance was in his 
pocket. He fixed the hook 
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thereof in his capture’s mouth 
and held him aloft. The bal- 
ance showed him to weigh just 
under two and a half pounds. 
Triumph indeed ! 

The General unhooked the 
fish and laid him reverently 
in the grass, kneeling beside 
him to unsling his creel and 
make a fitting resting-place for 
such a monarch of the deep. 
As he did so he happened to 
glance across the stream, and 
the opening between the holly 
bushes opposite was suddenly 
very familiar to him. Yes, it 
was framed in that very opep- 
ing that he had first seen 
Margaret, the very first time 
they had met. It was as he 


had knelt by that other great 
fish, all those centuries ago, 
just as now he knelt beside 
this even greater one that he 
had glanced across the stream, 


even as now, and had seen her 
watching him in his trumph. 
And now she would never stand 
between those bushes again, 
never share in this his greater 
triumph. 

“Tf only she were there 
now,” thought Cavender, “ that 
would indeed be a ‘ wonderful 
thing,’” and tried to conjure 
her dear image back into its 
frame. But the frame remained 
empty. 

Funny how often that hap- 
pened. He had noticed it 
again and again. Margaret 
would be constantly before him, 
unbidden, in all-sorts of un- 
likely places, and then, when 
he made a special effort to 
recapture the likeness of her, 
as often as not he failed totally 
to do so. The General made a 
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special effort now. Surely op 
such an evening, in such g 
place, on such an occasion ghe 
could not disappoint him—jf 
only he gazed long and har 
enough. 

But the effort was vain. 
Between the holly bushes wag 
nothing—only the lush green 
grass of the water meadow, 
stretching away to the beech 
hedge beyond. 

“I would give thanks to 
God to the Day of Judgment 
if I could but see again the face 
of my beloved.” 

The poignant words of Jehan- 
gir’s inscription on the tomb 
of Anarkhali at Lahore came 
into the General’s mind. Said 
he, aloud, ““By God! I know 
how that chap felt!” 

It was a tired and heartsick 
man who at length reslung his 
creel about his shoulders and 
tramped off towards Brimble- 
combe. 

“I. would give thanks to 
God to the Day of Judgment 
if I could but see again the 
face of my beloved.” 

He repeated the words over 
and over to himself. 

And then, suddenly, he saw 
what he had been seeking. 
There, not a hundred yards 
ahead of him, in that gap i 
the beech hedge which bounded 
the Exeter turnpike. Clearer 
than ever before, clear as life 
iteelf—Margaret ! his Margaret! 

She was not looking at him, 
but away towards the last 
lingering bars of red left by 
the setting sun, just as she 
had so often looked at them 
in the old days. And then— 
quite suddenly—he heard that 
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clear, quick, rippling laugh 
which had in it the joy of all 
the world, and which, try as 
he might, he had never yet 
been able to call back to his 
ears. And then—the gap in 
the hedge was as empty as 
that between the holly bushes 
had been, and the General left 
gazing at it until his sight 
served him no longer. 

“You're a sentimental old 
fool,” he told himself viciously, 
rubbing what he was pleased 
to call the ‘river mist’ out of 
his eyes, and seeing himself as 
an elderly, prosaic, rather cor- 
pulent, lonely man, with a 
strawberry-coloured birthmark 
on his neck which no one could 
possibly fail to notice—and no 
business at all with hallucina- 
tions. The General trudged on 
towards Brimblecombe. 

“Well, what spoort ? ” asked 
@ voice which made him jump, 
so unexpected was it, and, 
turning, he found ‘old John,’ 
pitchfork in hand, beside him. 

“Oh—ah, pretty good, thank 
ye, John,” replied Cavender, 
pulling himself together. 

“ Aye, tis a pretty middlin’ 
day for ketchin’ fish,” said 
John, “ and if anyone can ketch 
‘em, ’tis yew, to be sure, Mr 
Charlie. Why, I mind as if 
‘twas yesterday when you and 
Miss Margaret used to spend 
all day and every day on 
Brocket, and mortal fine baskets 
yew used to ketch, too, for all 
your billin’ and cooin’. “Twas 
biggest. surprise Brimblecombe 
ever ’ad I rackon when you 
two didn’t make a match of it 
—unless twas when they made 
a Gin’ral of ’ee.” 
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“Ah, even Brimblecombe 
isn’t right about everything, 
you see, John,” replied the 
General acidly. What a croak- 
ing old raven of a fellow John 
was, with his naive criticisms 
and untimely reminiscences ! 
And what right had he still to 
be alive when Margaret was 
dead ? 

“Ah, proper scandalising 
place be Brimblecombe and 
no mistake!” exclaimed John 
virtuously, just as though he 
were not the leading ‘ scandal- 
iser ’ himself when not actually 
engaged in setting the tongues 
of others to work by his drink- 
ing bouts and disreputable ways. 
“Well,” the garrulous old man 
ran on, “ there’s too much water 
flowed under Brimblecombe 
Bridge for us to waste time 
considerin’ of you and Miss 
Margaret at this time of day, 
but there’s a young man ’ere 
now, Mr Charlie, in very like 
case to your’n, ’oo ain’t goin’ 
to let ’is chance slip, I rackon. 
A young sojer h’ossifer ’e is, 
too, and if ’e doan’t marry Miss 
Danbury—darter of your poor 
Miss Margaret as was—my 
name ain’t Jan Natt! They’m 
stoppin’ ’ere, at this very mo- 
ment, to ‘Court’ with Bakers, 
both on em—’er and ’er fiansy. 
Why! ’er looked in over edge 
yonder not ten minutes agone. 
I wonder yew didn’t see ’er, 
as you was comin’ along, stand- 
ing up in this there gap er was, 
by the gate. Proper young 
’oman ‘er be, and as like ’er 
mother a8 one ’ay cock is to 
t’other. So like ‘er mother in 

"tis a wonderful 








SOME BOOK-HUNTING ADVENTURES. 


BY BR. 8. GARNETT. 


It was at Charing Cross 
Station, where I was seeing off 
a friend bound, once more, for 
one of the Outposts. We had 
been chatting freely, but a 
somewhat awkward silence fell 
between us. I moistened my 
lips twice to say something to 
which I had deeply wished to 
give expression, but the words 
failed to come out. Suddenly 
I heard myself saying a stupid 
thing: “Do you ever think 
of London out there?” “Do 
LT ever think of London? Yes! 
And, this time, when I lie 
awake listening to the howling 


monkeys, J shall think of you ! ” 


“Thanks,” I said. ‘Do you 
know what I mean?” my 
friend proceeded, “and do you 
guess at my tortures when I 
think of you, you lucky devil, 
wandering among your book- 
shops and book-stalls, gathering 
in your treasures? I say, be 
a good chap; write down, at 
least, some of your adventures, 
‘ hunting experiences,’ and send 
them to me ‘ out there.’ There’s 
the whistle! So long! Don’t 
forget Farringdon Road! ” 

The Editor permitting, I hope 
that my friend will read what 
he wished for in ‘ Maga,’ for I 
write a very bad ‘ fist.’ 

Where shall I begin? I 
believe that the first ‘old’ 
book I ever bought was at a 
charming shop near Paddington 


| a 


Green of ‘ Polly Perkins’ cele. 
brity. Its owner, Mr Uriah 
Maggs, I looked on as a bene- 
factor, for he had the delicious 
habit of filling ‘fourpenny 
boxes’ with a most alluring 
assortment of treasures, such 
as odd volumes of ‘ Constable’s 
Miscellany,’ ‘ Murray’s Family 
Library,’ ‘ Bentley’s Standard 
Novels,’ ‘Tales from. Black- 
wood,’ and indescribable mis- 
cellanea comprising Plays, 
Poems, Travels—anything and 
everything. I never once dared 
to go into his shop, in which 
he hovered remote and dread- 
ful, but always handed over 
my coins (how I came by them 
I cannot understand) to one 
or other of his erudite sons, 
who watched my movements as 
closely as King Canute watched 
the oncoming tide. I may 
have bought several score vol- 
umes from Mr Uriah Maggs, 
and, certainly for a year or 80, 
I incurred censure from my 
nurse, who had gradually to 
be induced to recognise that I 
must needs form my own collec- 
tion. Our house was full of 
books ; indeed, they filled even 
the bathroom bath, which, for 
some reason of a scientific kind, 
never ‘worked’—but those 
were not my own books. 

Came the day when I left 
school, and ‘ went into business’ 
at the age of sixteen. 
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My morning walk to the 
ofice (with my father) was 
through Regent’s Park into 
the Broadwalk of the chestnuts 
and fountains, and so by way 
of Park Square and Euston 
Road into the solemn streets 
and squares of the estate of the 
Most Noble the Duke of Bed- 
ford, and, them leaving, into 
the rival estate of the Tich- 
bornes (the great case of ‘ Sir 
Roger’ was then still discussed 
throughout the world), past the 
house of Charles Dickens in 


Doughty Street, through its. 


gate, which extended across 
the then grass-grown paved 
roadway, and was guarded by 
a jealous functionary in a 
watch-box, into John Street, 
at the farther corner of which 
my father bade me farewell 
to proceed to the Museum 


Britannicum, thus leaving me 
alone to cross Theobalds Road 
into Gray’s Inn. 


THE LOVELY BOOKSELLER 
oF GRAY’S INN LANE 


One day there was trouble 
in Gray’s Inn—trouble which 
made a deep impression on my 
youthful mind. It arose in 
this way: my fellow articled 
clerk, who had a pronounced 
artistic talent, had made a 
rough copy, from a folio volume 
of Travels, of a copper-plate 
eigraving representing, in 
manner alike naive and natural, 
certain Matrimonial Ceremonies 
in vogue in Papua—or some 
such place—in the eighteenth 
century. 

This copy had been folded 
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and (I must suppose by in- 
advertence) placed in a bundle 
of law papers, which was then 
laid for his perusal before the 
senior partner of the firm. 
This grave elderly gentleman, 
for whose memory I entertain 
sincere regard, had a fixed idea. 
The idea is difficult to describe, 
save by illustrations. I will 
give you two. On one occa- 
sion, he had observed to me 
“We had a poet in our family,” 
as one would painfully allow or 
admit a very singular circum- 
stance. On another, he had 
stated to me, “I once looked 
into ‘Tom Jones.’ One look 
was enough! Never read it.” 
(I had, even then, read ‘Tom 
Jones’ all through.) Well, this 
really excellent gentleman it 
was who, opening the bundle 
in expectation of such a be- 
ginning as “ Know all Men by 
these presents ” beheld, instead, 
the depiction of the Matri- 
monial Celebrations. That he 
did not expire on the spot, I 
attribute solely to his sense of 
duty, for it was strong. He 
rang his bell for a junior clerk, 
the while his every individual 
hair stood on end as quills 
upon the fretful porcupine, 
made certain inquiries, pursued 
them, and, in the result, sent 
my fellow ‘articled clerk to his 
father in the country for a 
certain space of time. (I wish I 
could present you with a copy 
of bis letter on the occasion, 
for he wrote excellent letters.) 
That night, as the legends 
on the ‘ Pictures ’ have it, that 
self-same night a van contain- 
ing several rude uncouth men, 
smoking clay pipes and begirt 











with aprons of green baize, 
drew up at the office door. 
Proceeding up to the first floor, 
under the guidance of the staid 
female housekeeper, they found 
in the enormous lofty back 
room (it had a large ‘ bay,’ a 
plaster ceiling of lovely design, 
and a fine ‘Adam’ mantelpiece 
of. rare coloured marbles) a 
huge, old-fashioned, open book- 
case. On this they swooped 
like a band of Spanish robbers 
on @ bevy of nuns. In a trice 
they dismantled it, stacking 
the books on the floor. This 
done, they conveyed the said 
books down the wide shallow 
staircase, and then along the 
square paved hall into the 
‘Inn.’ There they threw the 
volumes into their unholy 
vehicle, jumped in themselves, 
and drove gaily out through 
the frowning gates into Gray’s 
Im Lane. And so away— 
away into the night, the un- 
known. The vast metropolis 
of London swallowed them up. 
May God in His infinite good- 
ness have mercy on their souls ! 
(All these horrid details, which 
I design you, my friend, to 
grunt over in your monkey- 
proof hut, I gathered much 
later from the housekeeper, who 
told me, in addition, that the 
senior partner, far from selling 
the books, had paid out of his 
own privy purse the expense of 
their semi-sacrilegious removal.) 

Never shall I forget the sense 
of misery and desolation which 
swept over and submerged my 
thitherto untroubled existence, 
when, the next morning, hav- 
ing reached the afore-described 
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apartment, I beheld the empty 
bookcase. I had loved its con. 
tents, especially the set of 
Travels (I have never, to this 
day, set eyes on another such), 
I was young; I was alone; I 
believe that tears came into 
my eyes. Those, but those 
only, who have never wept 
may deride me. 

Of the cause of the rape of 
the books, you must under- 
stand, I knew nothing, nor 
could anyone then enlighten 
me. The tomes were simply 
not on the shelves. But, dur- 
ing the course of the morning, 
rumours dark and rumours dire 
spread upwards through the 
house, and in wafts and gusts 
permeated my benumbed in- 
telligence. I understood that, 
in some way or other, the dis- 
appearance of the books and 
of my fellow articled clerk were 
in some subtle manner con- 
nected. 

I was saved, I remember, 
from brooding longer over this 
tragic occurrence by a clerk 
laying hold of me for the pur- 
pose of examining with him 
the ‘engrossment’ of a Mar- 
riage Settlement consisting of 
a@ portentous number of large 
‘open’ skins of parchment. 
This was unfolded before me 
on the long table in the middle 
of the room, and I was re 
quested to follow, while the 
clerk read from the draft before 
him. This he proceeded to do 
in a nervous rapid gabble with- 
out regard to the sense, only 
stopping, at times, to remind 
me of the necessity of the en- 
grossment agreeing in its every 
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word with the draft. We were 
soon enmeshed in a maze of 
names ‘The Right Honourable 
this, ‘The Right Reverend 
that,’ ‘The Most Noble the 
other.’ Leaving them at length, 
we came to a wilderness of 
‘Whereas,’ ‘And Whereas,’ 
‘Witnesseth,’ ‘Further Wit- 
nesseth,’ ‘Also further Wit- 
nesseth,’ ‘Provided Always,’ 
and so on and so forth, while 
a host of words such as ‘ heirs 
in tail male,’ ‘heirs of the 
body,’ ‘ paraphernalia,’ and the 
like rang on my tympanum. 

At last it was over. I 
went out to lunch. The day, 
which had been fine on the 
walk from Regent’s Park, had 
clouded over as the morn- 
ing wore on, and a hopeless 
sooty drizzle was now falling 
on the greasy pavements out 
from a yellowish mist. I must 
have lunched, but where I have 
forgotten. I then wandered up 
Gray’s Inn Lane,—surely one 
of the most dismal of London’s 
highways, where no one tarries 
except to enter one of its 
several hospitals. Suddenly I 
brightened up, I remembered 
it was that identical street in 
which Thackeray had picked 
up an odd volume of the 
“Mémoires D’Artagnan.’ I 
looked along the row of shops, 
and my eye fell on a tiny one 
(of the kind now described as 
‘lock-up ’), with a few books 
and sheets of music in the 
small window. The books were 
opened, and each bore a small 
Square label of pink paper 
With some quite inadequate 
description, the price being 


inscribed in watery ink in a 
girlish hand. Even at that 
early date I quickly recognised 
that the books were ‘ no good.’ 
Then I read on a pink label— 


OLD-TIME CHILD’S Book. 
4d. 


It was displayed open, thus 
showing the frontispiece and 
title-page. At the foot of the 
title I read: “‘ At the Juvenile 
Library, Hanway Street (oppo- 
site Soho Square), Oxford 
Street; and to be had of all 
Booksellers. 1805.” Some- 
thing I had heard came into 
my mind. I turned the handle 
of the shop-door, and went 
inside. The place, which was 
about the size of a large dining- 
table, contained a small counter 
(the only seat), half reclining 
on which I saw the most 
beautiful young woman imagin- 
able. (Friends of the gender 
feminine, I had not then seen 
you, remember). To describe 
her would surely be a work 
of supererogation: think, my 
friend, of the loveliest lady 
who ever swam into your exist- 
ence. Her eyes, her hair, ber 
mouth, and her chin, but chiefly 
her eyes, very large and blue, 
were all marvellous. She was 
one of those fortunate few who 
look their best when crying 
—crying did I say ?—weeping, 
copiously weeping, weeping in 
floods, in seas, in oceans. I 
stood mute. The lady con- 
tinued to weep, and appeared 
to be entirely oblivious of my 
insignificant presence. At last 
I said (I was only sixteen, 
remember), “May I buy a 
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book, please? ’’ Somehow the 
‘inexpressible she’ came from 
off the counter, and fished the 
book I pointed at out of her 
window. I felt for her—whom 
I considered to be a foreigner 
—in her poignant grief, so I 
read a couple of paragraphs to 
her in my improvised transla- 
tion into French. She said, 
“You are a wonderful boy ; 
that is, if you are not really 
French.” This tickled me, 
French pronunciation being a 
very weak spot with me, and 
I laughed. Then she smiled, 
and eventually we parted 
friends, I saying that I would 
come again very soon. (At 
this she shook her head sadly.) 
It was only on reaching Gray’s 
Inn again, I remembered that 
I had vot paid for the book. 
For the rest of the afternoon 
I was lost in thought.... I 
wished to see my new friend 
once more, and to try to help 
her. 

That evening, after telling 
my father of the disappearance 
of the books from my room, I 
showed my ‘ prize’ to him, but 
I do not recall that I spoke 
to him of the fair bookseller 
(boys like to keep their dreams 
to themselves). My father, 
having looked at the tiny 
volume with much attention, 
spoke to the effect following : 
“This, my dear boy, is un- 
doubtedly a very interesting 
book. The title ‘ The Looking- 
glass, a True History of the 
Early Years of an Artist,’ 
attractive though it is, becomes 
fascinating when one knows 
that the artist was William 
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Mulready, R.A., and that he 
himself supplied the illustra 
tions when yet a child. They 
were engraved by William Blake 
—a man of genius. As for the 
author, who disguises himself 
on the title under the nom de 
plume ‘Theophilus Mareliffe,’ 
he was no other than William 
Godwin, whose ‘Caleb Wil 
liams’ and ‘St Leon’ your 
brother has picked up and 
devoured with an avidity simi- 
lar to that of Shelley when he 
read them. The tiny book is 
a@ great rarity, as, indeed, are 
most of the volumes published 
by or for Godwin at the 
‘Juvenile Library.’ Preserve 
it carefully.’ 

So you, my friend, clearly 
see that the fourpenny book was 
worth the buying. Probably 
it was my first ‘ pick-up’ of 
which my father expressed ap- 
proval. Anyway, it pleases 
me to think it was his appro- 
bation which heightened and 
strengthened my then growing 
love of book-hunting. Some 
further adventures met with 
by me in this fascinating pur- 
suit I will now proceed to 
narrate, as Mr Barlow says s0 
often in ‘ Sandford and Merton.’ 

“But surely, you young 
scoundrel, you paid for your 
purchase?’ I hear you growl- 
ing out on your mat. No, I 
have not, as yet, done so. The 
next day, on hastening at 
lunch-time to the shop in Gray’s 
Inn Lane, I found a card with 
To BE LET in the, otherwise, 
empty little window. I stood 
there gazing at it for a long 
time. Sometimes, though fifty 
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have nearly passed and 

gone, I stand there still... . 

To say more would be to 
spoil all. 


THE GUV’NOR’S BUSINESS 
IN LONDON. 


It must have been some 
months later that I was staying 
at an ancient moated house in 
the wilds of Sussex. My host, 
usually called the ‘ Guv’nor,’ 
was @ cousin who was fond of 
my parents, of whom he was a 
contemporary. He had taken 
a fancy to me, on hearing that 
at a tender age I had fished 


on the stairs of our house in 


Regent’s Park for want of any 
better place, and he had most 
kindly asked me to stay with 
him to be inducted into the 
gentle art of bottom-fishing in 
water. His moat, which was 
stocked with some big tench 
and many carp of the Prussian 
variety, was, though somewhat 
overgrown with American weed 
(then rampant on most ‘ still ’ 
waters throughout England), 
my paradise, and I soon became 
an adept. I must confess, 
however, that I was something 
of.a ‘ snatcher,’ my main object 
being to secure the fish. A 
more delightful instructor than 
the Guv’nor no boy could have 
had. The weather was de- 
lightful—I_ remember nothing 
but perpetual golden sunshine. 

One morning I was busy 
fishing, as usual, with London 
entirely forgot, when my 
genial cousin touched me on 
the shoulder. He looked, for 


him, slightly worried. “I 
find,” said he, “‘ business calls 
me up to Town. Would you 
like to come with me for a 
few days? I should be glad 
of your company, and I think 
that the business experience 
you would gain would be of use 
to you later. What do you 
say?” 

“‘ Please take me,” I replied, 
looking a little wistfully, I fear, 
at my float, which was be- 
ginning to bob in-a_ highly 
promising way. 

“Very well, then, we will go 
up to-morrow by the early 
train.” 

The next morning I lingered 
in the lovely old garden until 
the last moment. The groom 
had to come to tellime that the 
Master was waiting in the trap. 
We drove off, but were stopped 
by a maid-servant, who, running 
breathlessly up, handed the 
Guv’nor his bunch of keys. He 
looked slightly taken aback, 
but, recovering himself, re- 
marked to me on the desira- 
bility of always keeping keys 
on a ring. The train journey 
I do not remember, except that 
the Guv’nor handed me some 
loose silver (he always had a 
trousers’-pocket full) and said 
something about ‘expenses in 
Town.’ I do remember how 
gloomy ‘Town’ looked, the 
‘growler’ with straw at the 
bottom into which we got at 
the terminus, as also the 
rather forlorn aspect of the 
Guv’nor’s little house in —— 
Square. When we had entered 
it and looked round, he said, 
“I always enjoy coming here 
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because my servant allows me 
to cook. Take one of those 
volumes of ‘ Punch ’ and amuse 
yourself while I:am in the 
kitchen.” I must say that an 
excellent meal resulted, nor was 
it by any means the only one 
cooked by my host which I was 
destined to enjoy. While we 
were busy with our knives and 
forks, he told me that he was 
the owner, by inheritance, of a 
small estate consisting chiefly 
of shops, and that it was busi- 
ness connected with one of the 
shops which had brought him 
up. In point of fact, he talked 
@ great deal about house pro- 
perty and ‘business habits,’ 
but I fear that I did not attend 
to his remarks very closely. 

The following morning, after 
breakfast (an indifferent one 
cooked by the cook), we climbed 
to the knife-board of a bus, 
and after proceeding what 
seemed to me a long way, got 
off at a street corner. The 
Guv’nor then asked me to go 
into a shop, which he pointed 
out on the other side of the 
way, and buy anything I fancied 
with some of the coins given me. 

I went into the shop. To 
my astonishment, it was quite 
empty. 

I recrossed the road and 
stated the fact. 

“I expected to hear what 
you tell me,” my cousin said, 
and he added: ‘“‘ Now we must 
go into the City.” 

Into the City we went by a 
series of buses, one of which, a 
‘ pirate,’.had an exciting race 
with a legitimate vehicle, and 
eventually we entered a large 
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building which, I think, wag 
near the Aldgate Pump. 4 
man hastened forward to re- 
ceive us. 

My cousin said: “I haye 
occasion for a stock of second- 
hand books. In fact, I have 
to stock a shop for a tenant, 
My idea is to buy about 500 
miscellaneous volumes. (an 
you supply them? ” 

“Why, certainly, sir,” the 
man replied. “If you will come 
this way, you will find just 
what you want.” 

He led us into a back portion 
of the place, where we saw 
many thousands of books on 
shelves and in many stacks on 
the floor. 

“Now, Robert,’ said the 
Guv’nor, “I think that you, 
with your love and knowledge 
of books, can helpme. Myidea 
is to select works on as many 
subjects as possible, so that if 
my tenant is asked for any- 
thing on gardening, fishing, 
shooting, cooking, swimming, 
rowing, sailing, building—in 
fact, on any subject, she will 
be able to supply it. Fiction 
must, of course, be represented, 
but there must not be too much 
of it. My main idea is to be 
the indirect means of supplying 
practical information on prac- 
tical subjects. People must be 
assisted to be business-like and 
practical. As I may be con- 
sidered to be, on this occasion, 
‘in the trade,’” he added, 
addressing the man, “I shall 
expect five per cent discount 
for cash.” 

“Well, sir,’’ rejoined the 
bookseller, whose cyes I noticed 
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had been riveted on the end 
of a cheque-book which stuck 
out a little from my cousin’s 
preast-pocket, ‘what sum are 
you prepared to spend ? ”’ 

“Fifty pounds.” 

“Very good, sir, I shall be 
happy to allow the five per cent, 
though it’s not quite usual.’” 

A most delightful time then 
ensued. The only real diffi- 
culty was that the Guv’nor was 
continually thinking of more 
and yet more subjects which 
had to be represented by books. 
He asked me not to forget 
Astronomy, Aeronautics, Bath- 
ing, Biblical Study, Chemistry, 
and I know not what besides. 
Hearing all this, the bookseller, 
who had continued to gaze at 
the cheque-book end, dis- 
appeared, to return stagger- 
ing under the weight of an 
ancient Encyclopedia (further 
volumes being brought in by a 
myrmidon) which, so he said, 
treated of every subject under 
the sun, moon, and stars. As 
he continued to extol the merit 
of the work, the Guv’nor turned 
to the article ‘ Whales,’ having 
scanned which, he smiled and 
told the man that a more in- 
adequate, if not misleading, 
article on those Marine Mon- 
sters he had never seen. Evi- 
dently the bookseller was not 
used to such a customer; he 
sighed deeply, signed to his 
myrmidon, and retired with 
him. Left alone, I really con- 
sider that the Guv’nor and I 
made a very fair selection, 
even though some pet subjects 
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could not be represented. For 
instance, there was no work 
on Cricket and none on Foot- 
ball ; but my companion kindly 
(kindliness was his great 
characteristic) made some 
notes, and promised me that 
these, to my mind, serious 
deficiencies should be supplied. 
I ought to tell you that each 
book was priced inside. Event- 
ually, we found that our rough 
list totalled about £70, but we 
threw out books on Polar Ea- 
ploration, Glaciers, Curling, 
Hops, &c., &e., and the Guv’nor 
finally scored fifty pounds at 
the end. I was of little or no 
use over the arithmetic; and, 
indeed, while the Guv’nor was 
trying to get the addition sum 
right, I strayed from him into 
a kind of aleove in which were 
a good many small volumes on 
narrow shelves. Looking along 
them I spied a book in 
two dumpy tomes lettered 
Mémoires de Bassompierre. 
Opering Volume 1, EF soon be- 
came entranced over it, and 
when the Guv’nor wanted me, 
he had to call. I showed him 
the book. He said, “I do not 
read old French, but, as you 
like the book, that is enough. 
It is yours.”’ He then paid for 
it. (On showing it, later, to my 
father, he told me that the 
signature “J. H. Burton ”’ in- 
side the covers was that of a 
famous book-hunter. Shortly 
afterwards, he gave me a copy 
of ‘ The Book-Hunter ’ by John 
Hill Burton—a book some pas- 
sages of which I used to be 
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able to repeat from memory.) 
To ‘ Bassompierre’s’ I have 
since added many scores of 
volumes of French ‘ Mémoires,’ 
but none, to me, have had 
quite the same delightful savour. 

The dealer was then sum- 
moned. He was given the list, 
which he checked with the 
selected books. The Guv’nor 
drew a cheque on Coutts’ Bank, 
and was promised that the 
purchases, corded up, should 
be ready for his call the next 
afternoon. 

We had got into the street, 
I remember, when the book- 
seller called to us. My cousin, 
forgetting the 5 per cent dis- 
count for which he had stipu- 
lated, had drawn his cheque 
for £50. be man said that 
he would pay the £2, 10s. in 
cash the next day. 

That evening we went to the 
theatre. I cannot remember 
anything about the perform- 
ance, except that I thought it 
@ very dull affair. 

The next morning I was told 
that I had better go to the 
‘Zoo’ (of which the Guv’nor 
was a Fellow) while he trans- 
acted ‘ important business.” He 
instructed me to be at the 
Polar bears’ at 1 o’clock. There 
he and I met. We lunched in 
the Gardens with the Super- 
intendent, whose name, I think, 
was Bartlett. To please his 
friend, our host gave us @ dish 
of guinea-pigs (or rather of 
their hind-legs), which, being 


‘succulent and tender, we all 


enjoyed very much. The 
Guv’nor said, “Ah, if only 
our working class could be 


persuaded, each man, to have 
@ pen of guinea-pigs ” (‘ cavies’ 
he called them). ‘‘ Then, ‘when 
the Germans cut off our food 
supplies, we should be self- 
supporting ” (I gathered that 
the Guv’nor had lived in Brazil, 
where ‘ cavies ’ are much eaten 
by the aborigines). Luncheon 
over, the Superintendent con- 
ducted us to the principal 
entrance, where we took leave 
of him. Outside was a large 
open waggon, in which I 


saw piled a varied assortment - 


of toys — mostly unwrapped. 
There were rocking-horses, dolls’ 
houses, wooden and woolly ani- 
mals, wax ‘composition’ and 
Dutch dolls, tin soldiers, trum- 
pets, drums, paint-boxes, many 
games all in flat boxes; tops, 
kites, marbles, popguns, squirts, 
and so forth in considerable 
profusion and variet'y—nor were 
fireworks wanting. We got 
into the waggon and sat down 
beside the toys, some of which, 
as we drove round the Outer 
Circle, showed a decided tend- 
ency to tumble about. As we 
went, my companion observed, 
“Having got the toys, we are 
now going for the books. I 
trust that there will be room 
enough for them, and for ws 
too, as I have set my heart 
on arriving with the cargo and 
giving a joyful surprise to my 
poor tenant.” We at last 
reached Aldgate (if Aldgate it 
was), and went into the estab- 
lishment. We found the books 
ready for us, and with the help 
of our driver, they were carried 
out and piled in the waggon. 
“One advantage of books,” 
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said the Guv’nor, “is that they 
can be sat on.” So we sat on 
them. Some of the more fragile 
dolls we took in our arms, and 
my cousin showed me how to 
comfort a baby afflicted with 
the wind. He placed a very 
large doll in a nightdress on 
his knees, turned it over on its 
chest, and gently patted it on 
the back, while he made noises 
of a soothing nature. 

In the middle of Cheapside, 
by Bennett the watchmaker’s, 
there occurred a double block 
in the lines of traffic. I looked 
about me. An open carriage 
with a fine pair of greys was 
standing just opposite us, and 
I noticed that two ladies sitting 
facing the coachman were look- 
ing at us and bowing and 


“Why,” said my companion, 
“how very odd!” And he 
returned the ladies’ bow as 
well as he could from his pile of 
books. I did the same from 
my pile. 

At that moment the block 
was removed, and the carriage 
went on, the ladies turning 
slightly towards us as if loth 
to leave an interesting spectacle. 

“Robert,” said the Guv’nor, 
“those two ladies are relations 
of ours (in fact, Mrs and Miss 
T—). Lamrather afraid that 
your mother will hear of this 
adventure, for your likeness 
to your father is strong; but 
never mind. Your mother has 
a strong sense of humour.” 

(A little later the two cousins 
called on my mother, and, after 
the customary interchange of 
greetings and polite inquiries 


usual between ladies, mentioned 
that they had seen me, on a 
certain afternoon, seated in a 
waggon in Cheapside nursing a 
doll. My mother answered 
that they must be mistaken, 
as, on that very day, I was in 
Sussex with Mr ——. Their 
conversation about me then 
dropped. Years afterwards, I 
told my mother all about my 
adventure. She laughed so 
much that I got nervous about 
her, and begged her to stop. 
But she continued to laugh for 
what seemed: to- me a long 
time.) 

To return; we reached the 

shop, which we entered 
together. It was stillfempty, 
but, after: knocking .at”a door 
at the back of it” and ‘getting 
no answer, my cousin, the 
landlord, opened it and went 
in, bidding me stay where I 
was. 
-.In a very few..moments he 
reappeared, looking vexed, and 
said, “Go across, if you will, 
to that grocer’s shop and ‘ask 
the man to step over. Tell 
him my name.” 

I did so, and soon came back 
with the man. 

“TI am sorry to say,” said 
my cousin to him, “tbat Mrs 
—— is lying very drunk in 
that room. Did you know 
that she drank to excess? ” 

** Yes, sir, I certainly did. 
It is very generally known.” 

“* Poor woman: I must help 
her.” The Guv’nor paused, 
then went on: “ Well, I did 
not know, or suspect her weak- 
ness. She wrote to me the 
other day that she had no 
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stock, and as I could not expect 
any rent in those circumstances 
—could I?—I have brought 
that waggon there full of new 
stock—books and toys. What 
shall I do with it% ” 

“Well, sir,” replied the 


grocer, “if you acccept my ad- 
vice, you will take it away 


A lengthy conversation be- 
tween them followed. The 
Guv’nor, at last, decided to 
act on advice—namely, to have 
his tenant, an elderly widow, 
placed in an Institution for 
‘treatment,’ and have installed 
at once in the shop, in her stead, 
@ respectable man who was 
known to the grocer to be 
wanting to start in business. 
(The grocer, I was afterwards 
told, was an old and trusted 
tenant, and it was certainly 
well that the arrangements 
were left to him to carry out in 
his own way.) 

The books and toys were all 
brought into the shop, and 
the driver of the waggon was 
paid and dismissed. The Guv’- 
nor asked me whether I would 
like to do something to arrange 
the books, but all he and I 
actually did was to set out a 
few of the toys. He placed a 
large woolly sheep in a con- 
spicuous place in the window, 
while I arranged a lamb most 
engagingly skipping towards 
it. Then I drew up a 
phalanx of rocking and other 
horses near the open door 
in such a way as to suggest 
they were about to prance out ; 
while the Guv’nor exhibited a 
few of the dolls. Tea, with 


[June 


Sally Lunns, was brought in on 
@ tray from an adjoining shop, 
and we sat down and hugely 
enjoyed it. I have often won- 
dered what the widow (who 
was, I believe, on the verge of 
what is called ‘ D.Ts.’) thought 
and did when, on ‘ coming to, 
she went into the shop and 
discovered the new stocks. But 
I must leave you to imagine 
what occurred, for I never 
heard any particulars.  Re- 
assure yourself, my friend, for, 
from what I saw of the grocer, 
I feel sure that he was equal 
to even that occasion. We 
returned in a ‘ growler’ to —— 
Square, where, after dinner, 
the Guv’nor played to me on 
his fiddle. The next morning 
we took the train into Sussex 
again. During the journey my 
cousin expatiated to me at 
great length on the relations of 
Landlord and Tenant, dwelling 
with emphasis on the necessity 
of both tenant and landlord 
being guided by ‘ good business 
principles.’ Although I felt 
that he bad had a srock about 
the widow, he said no word 
of complaint; and, indeed, I 
gathered that be was, in general, 
very well satisfied with what 
had happened during our short 
sojourn in the great Metropolis. 

It is strange to me to reflect 
on this adventure. At the 
time, though I noted the Guv- 
nor’s small lapses from strict 
business routine, it never oe 
curred to me to question his 
capacity as a landlord. Even 
now, I very probably do not 
criticise him as you will do. 
There wes a halo round the 
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Guv’nor’s head, and he him- 
self diffused warmth and glad- 
ness. This is how I see him. 


UncLE Hueu’s Books. 


For many years past I have 
made a point of visiting Cousin 
Diana yearly—partly because I 
promised her sister Flo, when 
she was hopelessly ill at Men- 
tone, not to forget her little 
daughter Adela, whose father 
had died in the hunting field, 
and partly because I am fond 
of Diana herself. When last 
with her at Scattergoods Hall 
she spoke mysteriously of hav- 
ing to get rid of her Uncle 
Hugh’s books (he left her the 
place in his Will), and when I 
showed pained surprise she 
pointed to Adela’s governess, 
Miss Emily Bowdler-Wise (who 
was within earshot on the 
lawn), and whispered, ‘“‘ The 
‘Bowdler ’ is very prim.” The 
subject then dropped. I cannot 
describe Miss Bowdler - Wise 
better (to my mind) than by 
saying she ought to be in one 
of Wilkie Collins’ novels: I 
wish she were. A few months 
after my return to town I got 
the following letter :-— 


**Scatrzrcoops HAL, 
E. Yorks, 
Sat. night. 


“ MY DEAR ROBERE,—As you 
recommended your friends R. & 


0o., I sent them Uncle Hughie’s 
books to auction in their rooms, 


a 


as they call them, and here is 
the sale catalogue. To see it 
was @ great relief to Miss B.-W., 
who, so she said, was frightened 
to death of Adela getting hold 
of the ‘Basia’ of Joannes 
Secundus ! and other classics in 
English translations I could 
mention (for I had a good look 
through them). I do regret 
the ‘Surtees,’ but Miss B.-W. 
considered them ‘ vulgar’; so, 
as @ further concession to her 
feelings, I let them go. Those 
particular volumes certainly 
can’t pay for the carriage, for, 
as darling Uncle would read them 
in bed, they are badly stained 
with candlegrease and bacon 
fat. In fact, I found the 
remnants of a poached egg in 
the middle of ‘Ask Mamma,’ 
and another of them is even 
worse off, for it is terribly 
scorched. I well recollect this 
happening, as Uncle had that 
book with him on that dreadful 
visit to the W——’s when I 
took such a toss and had to be 
unlaced before I ‘came to.’ 
You remember. Well, darling 
Uncle was found sweetly asleep 
and snoring at 4 A.M. with the 
red damask bed curtains well 
alight. Lady W—— was quite 
cross about it all at breakfast ! 
So futile! Especially as it was 
I who rescued the poor dear, 
and had had all the work 
putting the fire out; and she 
never even heard of the affair 
until that odious maid of hers 
(she died in a madhouse, I 
learned) had dressed her. 





1 Kisses; A Poetical Translation of the ‘ Basia’ of Joannes Secundus Nicholaius 


with the original Latin. London, 1778. 
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“Well, I was going to ask 
you, since you so strongly re- 
commended Messrs R——, to 
make sure, by going to the sale, 
that I am not welshed. They 
sent me a silly printed letter 
(can’t they write?) about ‘re- 
serves ’; but, of course, I don’t 
want the books back after the 
hideous trouble of having them 
packed (one of the maids gave 
notice long before the job was 
done, and the dust you would 
never believe), though I do 
grudge the lovely new boxes 
(made specially in the village) 
they were packed in (each 
wrapped up separately in old 
* Bell’s Lifes ’ and ‘ Pink-Uns’), 
so I’m sure it will be much 
better for you to be there just 
to see that everything is O.K. 
T lost such a lot (for me) over 
the Grand National that 1 have 
hardly a pound left to bless 


myself with, so do be helpful 
(like you always were in the 
dear old days) and look after 
me. If you send a nice, satis- 
factory ‘wire’ early on Thurs- 
day, I shall have time to back 
Sir L——’s horse.—Your affec. 


old Coz. DIANA. 

“ P.S.—I kept back the ‘'Tris- 
tram Shandy ’ as Uncle Hughie 
loved it so, and have locked it 
up in my wardrobe. The lots 
are 336-454, so don’t bid for 
the wrong ones! The empty 
shelves looked ghastly, so we 
have filled them up with what 
little good china the maids 
have left us safe, whole, and 
undefaced.”’ 


“The Devil! I am in for 
it this time,” I said to myself, 
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when I had reached the bottom 
of my cousin’s seventh and last 
page. (Three words to aline ary 
her average.) 

A few days later I foung 
myself cheek-by-jowl with some 
of the most famous book 
dealers in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America in the ‘rooms’ 
aforementioned. The great sale 
had begun ! I looked nervously 
round to make certain that 
my cousin was conspicuous by 
her absence, as she is famoug 
for changing her mind (she 
says it is the reflex action of 
her nerves on her ganglions), 
Satisfied, I hoisted myself om 
to the long table at the back. 

It is a curious thing that, 
at book auction sales, practi- 
cally all the people who look 
like bidding never bid ; where 
as some of those who look a 
if they were not worth a rap, 
spend hundreds and thousands 
as if they were stuffed with 
bank notes. Why does not 
some artist attend a sale and 
make us a picture? I cannot 
remember one of a book-sale 
since that by Rowlandson 


How he would have delighted 


in the scene I had before me! 
The astute-looking auctioneer, 
his keenly attentive clerk by his 
side; the porters carrying the 
books from the groaning shelves 
on each side of the room; the 
boy in the middle of the horse 
shoe table exhibiting the lot of 
the moment; and, above all 
the ‘ dealers ’ themselves. | The 
love or greed of books does not 
produce the same type, i 
no two of the forty or fifty of 
them could by any possibility 
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be mistaken for each other, 
and yet there is an indefinable 
resemblance between many of 
them—is it that they seem 
to be lost in speculation, 
dreaming of something ineffably 
delightful? I should not won- 
der! What a romance lies 
within the covers of each book ! 
And what a wealth of recol- 
lections each evokes as it is 
pub up and knocked down! 
Vanitas vanitatum! Here is 
the novel my mother burned 
to borrow from ‘ Mudies ’ tied 
up with Tupper’s ‘ Proverbial 
Philosophy,’ which also had its 
day. And here is a copy of the 
‘poems ’ of our dear old friend 
A——, who never made two- 
pence out of them, selling for 
£50, Heigho! Where are the 
bids coming from? It is diffi- 
cult to say. One man stares 
fixedly in front of him; if 
he looks upwards, that is a bid. 
Another scratches his ear ; that 
isa bid. Another turns away ; 
and that, also, is a bid. The 
auctioneer is conversant with 
his customers’ several peculiar 
signs. And the sale goes on. 
The first lot in the fate of 
which I took any interest was 
an “uncut ’ copy, in the original 
boards, of ‘Sir Charles Grandi- 
son’ (a ‘ first edition’). Judg- 
Ing by its appearance, it was 
worth threehalfpence to the 
man in the street; but judging 
bythe solemn demeanour of 
the youth who showed it round 
the table near the rostrum to 
the elect sitting there, it was 
evidently a pearl. A man by 
me solemnly whispered, ‘‘ Years 
ago I had just such another, 


but one leaf was missing ; 
wasn’t it cruel?” 

Well, the auctioneer an- 
nounced ‘‘ Lot so-and-so—‘ Sir 
Charles Grandison ’ in original 
state. What for it? Five 
hundred ? ”’ Someone bid 
“Two hundred,” and so the 
contest began. My eye fell 
on a very old fellow standing 
separate and apart from his 
kin on a charmed spot in the 
centre of the floor. His ex- 
treme disregard of appearances 
made him non fit, as Diana 
would have expressed it, to 
mix in society; but, after 
a most exciting contest with 
several others, ‘Sir Charles ’ 
was knocked down to him. The 
price ran to four figures. He 
reached out for the book (the 
volumes were tied together), 
put it under his arm, turned 
round, and walked away down 
the room and so out of the door 
without a single word. ‘“‘ Who 
was that ? ” I asked my sorrow- 
ful neighbour. “Oh, don’t you 
know him? Hess Y——.” 
Well, I was sorry to witness his 
early departure from the scene ; 
I was thinking of my fair 
cousin. 

At long last, lot 336 came 
up, and as it did so, interest 
in the sale at once slackened 
and fell away, several of the 
seediest and wealthiest dealers 
congregating near the door and 
talking to each other. By a 
visible effort, the auctioneer, 
no doubt recalling to his mind 
some pregnant passages in his 
erratic client’s epistles, evinced 
an interest in the lot he was far 
from feeling. He said perhaps 
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five words about ‘A Sports- 
man’s Library,’ and asked for 
an offer. After a painful silence, 
@ lad said “Two shillings.” 
By slow degrees a pound was 
reached, and the hammer, poised 
in the ambient air, was about 
to fall, when a loud squawk 
was heard which was taken to 
mean ‘A guinea,” and the 
lot was knocked down to a red- 
faced individual with peculiarly 
shaped buttons which, some- 
how, evoked a vague memory 
in my mind. The dealers, 
generally, had a good stare at 
him as if he had been some 
rare and curious animal, and 
the next lot came up. This 
time the ‘Squawk’ was too 
late; he only just missed a 
‘buy,’ the ‘ prize’ going to a 
gentleman of Hebraic origin 
with a nose several sizes too 


large for him (or for anyone 


else). This defeat evidently 
put the ‘Squawk’ on _ his 
mettle. Thenceforth, bidding 
against him was @ vain and 
futile proceeding, for, just as 
the hammer was about to fall 
—Squawk! he capped the 
last. bid. 

The affair, after becoming 
hilarious, became, at length, 
historic! Even the sorrowful 
one at my elbow had the time 
of his life, for he, too, joined in. 
No matter what the lot, the 
biddings were freely made. 
“That there muggins,”’ whis- 
pered my neighbour to me, 
“must have come into a for- 
tune, but why did he wait to 
squander it on all this muck? ” 
“He must be a sportsman,” I 
replied. And, in a sense, so he 
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was! The bigger the price, 
the more did he seem to enjoy 
emitting his eternal squawk, 
I believe he got every lot, 
except, of course, the afore 
mentioned one absorbed by 
the Jew. When all was over, 
that astute individual ap 
proached the red-faced one, 
and holding on to one of his 
buttons, said, “ Now, misther, 
don’t lose it—you shall ’ave it 
for only double what I gave for 
it myself.’ I did not hear 
the outcome of this generous 
proposal, for, having added up 
the columns of figures I had 
pencilled on myj catalogue, I 
rushed out and sent off the 
following wire to Diana :— 


“Marvellous sale Seven 
forty pounds fifteen Robert.” 


Picture, if picture you can, 
my growing stupefaction as, 
several days later, I deciphered 
the following letter :— 


*‘ScaTTERGooDS Hatt, 
Sat. night. 

“DEAR ROBERE, — Never 
venture to look me in the face 
again! You never bought a 
single one of. Uncle Hugh's 
books. As you did not answer 
my letter in time [I answered 
it by return of post, but only 
‘ wires’ get opened at the hall 
of the Scattergoods] I sent up 
our new man (we call him 
James Pigg) to attend the sale, 
hastily instructing him not to 
let the Southerners have it all 
their own way. The owilish 
juggins bought all the books, 
with you (it must have been 
so, a8 you sent your ‘ wire) 
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sitting by looking at him! (I 
should have thought you would 
know our buttons.) On receipt 
of the ‘ wire,’ I put the (non- 
existent) Seven hundred and 
forty ‘quid’ on Sir L.’s horse 
—at goodish odds, too,—and 
a8, by the mercy of the Saints, 
he won by a short head, I have 
asked your friends R. & Oo. 
to send you (a8 a remembrance 
from me of your ‘ bye’ day at 
the sale) all the books ‘ Piggy ’ 
bought in. I know you simply 
loved Uncle Hughie, and as 
you have gone in (a ‘little 
bird’ told me) for a house in 
Dorset, you will have ropes of 
room for them. All the same, 
I think your friends R. & Co. 
d——d hard on me, for they 
have charged me five per cent 
commission on what they are 
pleased to call my Agent’s 


‘buyin’; and, what maddens 
me, they say they have sent 
all my lovely new boxes to 
Hong Kong or Valparaiso—I 
forget which. Adela sends her 
love, and wants you to come 
here when Miss B.-W. goes off 


for her annual holiday. Dr. 
“P.8.—When your wire 
came, I *phoned my Bank to 
be ready to honour my cheque 
to the bookie. Would you 
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believe that the Manager actu- 
ally made me read your wire 
twice over to him and give your 
name and address? Things 
have come to a pretty pass 
under this Government of ours 
—save the mark! And would 
you credit that when putting 
some handkerchiefs, which 
Bessie had carelessly left on a 
chair on the landing, into Miss 
B.-W.’s top drawer, I found 
Uncle Hughie’s copy of ‘ Little 
Pedlington ’} inside it? Miss 
B.-W. had solemnly told me 
she never reads fiction, and did 
not wish her pupil, poor Adela, 
to read any either! I ask you, 
what am I to think of such a 
double - faced woman? She 
must and shall go!” © 


I have lately heard that 
‘James Pigg,’ after the sale, 
got ‘lost in London’ for a few 
days. When he did return to 
his employer, he carried his 
head very high, declaring that 
the Southerners had been badly 
worsted by him. Kind-hearted 
Diana left him to cherish this 
highly agreeable notion, and, 
at the ‘ Yorkshire Stingo’ in 
the village, he passes for a man 
who has gallantly upheld the 
fine traditions of the county. 





' ‘Little Pedlington and the Pedlingtonians,’ by John Poole, Esq., author of 


‘Paul Pry.’ 2 vols. London, 1839. 


(Lo be continued.) 
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A RAPID SURVEY. 


BY POUSSE 


THE advanced-guard stum- 
bled out of the edge of the 
jungle into the open, and, at 
the very strangeness of having 
a clear and sunlit space before 
it, came to a dead stop. The 
remainder of the _ single-file 
string of ragged, sweaty, laden 
men oozed out in the tracks of 
the forerunners, and the whole 
made a tousled mob on the 
edge of the clearing. 

Nobody spoke. The lifting 
of the deadweight of twilight ; 
the freeing of body and limbs 
from constant struggle with 
the clogging green tangle, which 
had become part of our very 
selves ; the sheer relief of open 
air and direct sunlight; all 
these came almost as pangs in 
their intensity, and affected 
each man of us according to 
his nature. I glanced sideways 
at a grizzled Gurkha next to 
me, and saw him slowly draw 
the remnants of the back of his 
khaki cuff across his snub nose ; 
had it not been unthinkable, I 
would almost have sworn that 

. it was tears and not the other 
thing that needed attention. 
For this was the first patch of 
open sunlight, the first bit of 
level space, the first clear and 
untangled acre of ground we 
had seen for four back-breaking 
months; and it got us all, 
rather, in the diaphragm. And 


CATLLOUX. 


I. 


there, at the farther edge, 

perched on a cliff which rap 

down into our old enemy the 

river, stood, all neat and 

shiny and regular in the mid: 

day sun, Dambuk Stockade, 
By gum! 


The silence was broken by a 
loud thumping on the gong, as 
the sentry in his crow’s-nest 
look-out above the quarter- 
guard summoned the havildér 
and shouted the news to him: 
“They’ve returned; and lord 
knows what’s happened to 
them, havildar-ji, but it looks 
as if they’d got tired of their 
clothes ! ”’ 

Well, we were rather scare- 
crows, though fit and lean 
with hard work and short 
rations. The sound of the gong 
broke up our grouping and sent 
us, still very silent, across the 
flat—feeling not so much the 
relief of the homecoming as the 
first sensation of being able 
once more to step out instead of 
toilsomely up or stumblingly 
down. The backs of our knees 
wanted straightening a bit. 

For we were just in from 4 
long survey-exploration into the 
inner fastnesses of the Assam 
hinterland; a big, tangled, 
uncrossed country full of uncer- 
tainties; unknown, except 28 
the home of uncomfortably 
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iky and unclothed denizens 
whose habit at that time was— 
and, for all I know, may still 
pe—to discourage any closer 
aequaintance. These, with their 
dahs, bows and arrows, and 
long thin spears, had been our 
problem ever since the previous 
November. Huddled in their 
long low huts, and kippered 
till they stank in the damp 
wood smoke of the communal 
fire, they lived pig-dirty and 
without pride. They lived, 
moreover, under a steady in- 
feriority complex with regard 
to their spiteful and aggressive 
wives, who, prognathous, shrew- 
ish, and incredibly naked in 
person and in manners, vented 
their spleen in driving their 
menkind into raids and head- 
huntings, and at times even 
into attacks on the stockades 
of the Raj in the adjacent 
plains. 

Their home was a dense 
tangle of primeval jungle which 
dung to an up-ended terrain 
running all ways at once, and 
had no settled feature but the 
fumbling angry river which 
wrought a crooked and rapid- 
encumbered way for itself 
through gorges of its own 
fashioning. Avoiding these we 
clambered up—and oh, how 
we clambered !—and slung our- 
selves down, down again by 
insecure foot- and hand-hold, 
one eye cocked on the apology 
for a path, the other on the 
look-out for snakes, and the 
third (which lies in the ears, 
or the back of the head, or 
occasionally in the nose) bright 





and skinned for any sign of 
the jungli inhabitants whose 


‘strictly preserved domain we 


were traversing; a domain 
which ran from the river up 
to the snow-line fifteen thou- 
sand feet above, every inch 
thick in jungle of which the 
hinterland was, perhaps, south- 
western Tibet or possibly China. 
How far? Nobody knew. We 
had gone to find out, and, worn 
to shreds with climbing, sweat- 
ing, short rations, leeches, and 
the eternal war with primeval 
and tangled Nature, had been 
forced to give up and come in 
before the rains broke. Sickly 
white with the steady sunless- 
ness of the jungle, sodden with 
sweat and the eternal drenching, 
footsore and thin, we had had 
about enough of a land of 
which it is said that ‘“‘for 
six months of the year it 
rains, and then the monsoon 
starts.” 

Yet we would have gone on, 
but for the impossibility of 
coping with any general break- 
down, and consequently of 
humping the casualties as well 
as our own loads. So, while 
vividly conscious that what we 
had failed to do this year 
would have to be done all over 
again and, what was more, 
extended.in the next, we were 
for the moment well quit of 
the damnable jungles in which 
we had lived and striven, and 
which, years afterwards, and 
after our many and sustained 
attempts, finished by conquer- 
ing us. 

But that is a long story. 
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Early next morning, after 
the fashion of the common 
hangman, we burned the rags 
we stripped off our worn-out 
bodies. It took a bit of heart- 
hardening to do it, where odds 
and ends of hitches and home- 
made repairs, botched and cob- 
bled boots and soles, with 
notions of independent action, 
had acquired a valuc and an 
intimacy which made them old 
friends, and where the solid 
and brass-bound belt was, like 
Ben Gunn’s, the only thing 
which kept the upper portion 
of the wreckage together. 

Baird, the Political, stamped 
and shook himself into his 
new confinements, and lurched 
across to the quarter-guard to 
take stock of the more valuable 
portion of our possessions 
dumped here, when, travelling 
light, we had dived into the 
hill country. He being he, the 
first thing he unearthed was a 
mahseer rod and a box of 
winch and tackle. These he 
spread abroad and sorted, and 
presently assembled and carried 
down the cliff to the first silent 
pool on which he had set eyes 
for months past—the big open 
reach where the bullied and 
tortured river sighed with relief 
over its sandy bed, spread itself 
into quiet lakes as far down- 
stream as was visible, and 
closed its eyes in the placid 
sleep of exhaustion. 

Marriott, the Sapper, and I 
strolled off to the men’s huts, 
bent on further incendiarism 


and rejuvenation of outfit, 
The little men were parad 
stripped, and, with the help of 
the doctor-babu, examined for 
minor damages, and given the 
thorough swabbing down with 
strong permanganate of which 
the jungle-scarred and insegt- 
bitten hides of all of us were 
so badly in need. Poor little 
devils; they were thin to 
emaciation. But, lord! what 
merry grins ; and what a school- 
boy romp they made of it 
when they dived into their 
fresh kit. 

Throughout the day we fed, 
and slept, and fed again. ... 
One at least of the expedition 
spent an hour sitting hip-deep 
in the luxuries of a steaming 
hot bath, kept hot by relays 
of boiling water, and meditating 
on things like beds and grub 
and clean clothes and the 
unchancy security of the 
morrow, and _  laziness—and 
again, grub. And while he 
thought these high and lofty 
thoughts he scratched himself, 
slowly and luxuriously, all over. 
The leech-bites and the leg 
sores itched most confoundedly; 
but it had been a gorgeous 
time, on the whole... . 


Baird stumped up from the 
river-bed ; he poked his cheery 
face in through the flap of the 
hut doorway, his speech thick 
with a mouthful of Huniley 
& Palmers ; and it was guessed, 
rather than heard, that he had 
an idea—‘‘ and get some clothes 
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on quick, and come over to the 
Mess.” 

Now this was his Bright Idea 
to which presently the Sapper 
and I, clothed and in that 
receptive frame of mind which 
comes when material preoccupa- 
tions lift, listened as we sat at 
the botched plank table in the 
Mess, and dipped regularly and 
steadily into the colossal tin of 
ginger-nuts which stood open 
between us. Baird, incurable 
fisherman, had been down to 
the river. In a long day he 
had caught nothing; but he 
had, in the last five minutes, 
been smitten all of a heap with 
a notion. Why slog all the 
way back through the jungle, 
five days to headquarters, when 
we could float? There, now !— 
and he tossed the idea at us 
as @ bone to dogs, and turned 
once more to the tin. 

Now, to understand his brain- 
wave, we must note the fact 
that, months before, we had 
penetrated an all but pathless 
fifty miles of jungle which lay, 
down-country, between head- 
quarters on the main bank of 
the river and the starting-point 
ofthe exploration, where sketchy 
information and a_ telescope 
from the crow’s-nest in the 
headquarters stockade had in- 
dicated the debouching of the 
tiver from the cliffs and crags 
of the foothills. We had taken 
& compass-bearing, and, on 
that bearing, had forced our 
way through the jungle, making 
an unexpectedly accurate land- 
fall at the foot of the gorge. 
There we had built the 
advanced-base stockade in 
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which we now sat and to 
which we had struggled back, 
like watery bread, after many 
days. A theodolite survey and 
triangulation of the unknown 
country we were to penetrate 
had been begun. The river 
itself, buried clean out of sight 
in solid jungle, had remained 
unexplored. Consequently no- 
body knew its length, or how 
it behaved between head- 
quarters and the foothills ; and, 
as an avenue of possible 
approach, it had been left 
severely alone in favour of 
jungle-encumbered but, at a 
pinch, negotiable terra firma. 
Discussed ; was it the same 
river? Undoubtedly, you old 
ass. No room for any other; 
same river that passes head- 
quarters. Why use it? Well, 
you see, if we have got to do 
this damnable business over 
again, next year, it would be 
top-hole to use dug-out canoes 
and water transport instead of 
humping stuff through that 
infernal tangle on the plains. 
Was it shorter, or as short? 
Goodness knew. Was it navi- 
gable? Well, looking down on 
the placid reach below us, we 
were tempted to hope that it 
was. Would the length (un- 
known) divided by the differ- 
ence in altitude between head- 
quarters and the advanced base, 
give an angle of descent which 
would flow smoothly and navi- 
gably, or proceed to destination 
by a series of probably rock- 
encumbered unnavigable bumps 
and jolts?—rapids, in fact. 
Subconsciously, very carefully 
unexpressed, lay the idea in 
2K 
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the back of each of the three 
minds, of one or more vertical 
falls. Wouldit... .? 

Oh, damn your silly riddles. 
Let's try ! 


Again digress for a moment. 
A last-minute, maiden-aunt-like 
present had been made to us 
as we were leaving head- 
quarters. Whence it had origi- 
nated, or why, nobody quite 
knew, but it was plastered on 
to the tail of our carrier-line like 
an unnecessary note of exclama- 
tion at the end of a lady- 
novelist’s sentence, and with a 
similar irritating inconsequence. 
It consisted of two coolie- 
loads of unmanageable junk, 
which had been the bane of 
our lives for the first five 
marches ; a collapsible boat— 
all ribs and canvas, bolts, nuts, 
rowlocks, oars, and an omnium 
gatherum of gadgets in a canvas 
bag. We were told the thing 
would hold four, and would 
float like a cork—and “you 
might find it useful; anyhow, 
you can have it as a gift,”—so 
along it came. One look at the 
tortured dog-fight of waters 
which sprang at us when first 
we sighted the mouth of the 
gorge, and the folded cockle- 
shell had been put firmly and 
definitely away with the other 
impedimenta in the stockade 
quarter-guard ; and had stayed 
put. Wild horses will not drag 
from me the name of the maker 
and patentee who gave his 
name to the boat. But let us 
now, a8 we did then, use 
his initial and call it the 
‘B ’ boat; a titular appella- 
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tion which later, and fg 
obvious reasons, became. aq 
adjective. 

Inevitably the boat had, all 
unconsciously, floated around 
on the slack water behind 
Baird’s brain-wave; and now 
he reminded us of it. We 
adjourned to the quarter-guard, 
and, after some hectic work 
with ration-sacks and other 
deadweight stuff, unearthed it 
and dragged it forth. Marriott 
—after the manner of Sappers 
the world over—specialising, 
at a moment’s notice, in mental 
and material complications, fell 
on the bundles and, one by 
one, dissected them into 
myriads of components. You 
never saw such a mess. But, 
under his skilled eye which 
saw coherence in the most 
unlikely combinations, half an 
hour’s strenuous work saw 
finished with a job which re- 
sulted in a Shape. It had the 
soul and structure of a well 
ribbed bisected umbrella; 
granted that the screws and 
nuts had been rightly assembled 
and would stay assembled, it 
had aspects of rigidity : and 
trustworthiness; and, looked 
at through the corner of the 
half-closed left eye at a some 
what oblique angle, with con- 
siderable imagination it was 
credible as a boat. 

The concourse of Gurks who, 
puzzled and inquisitive, had 
gathered round us were sud 
denly enlisted as honorary mem 
bers of the job. In a moment 
a dozen of them had hoisted 
it. shoulder-high among them; 
and the bunch, looking like 
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nothing so much as a gigantic 
water- beetle, waddled out 


through the stockade gate and 


down the rocks to the river. 
They waded waist-deep into 
slack water, and, shouting 
cautions and objurgations at 
one another between great gusts 
of laughter, lowered it gently 
—and for the first time in its 
life—on to the element for 
which it had been made. 

It floated. It floated like a 
cork, and on a perfectly even 
keel. More, it displaced so 
little water that the pressure 
of a finger-tip on a gunwale set 
it rocking. B’Jove: the man 
who sat in that boat would 
have to part his hair in the 
middle. ... 

“H’m,” said Baird. “ Well, 
I suppose it’s a boat, all right. 
What about it? Shall we 
try ? ” 

I fixed things with the 
grizzled old Subaddér. Apolo- 
getically, of course ; for, deep 
down in a somewhat threadbare 
conscience, I could hardly sup- 
press the feeling that this easy 
way of floating home was re- 
mMarkably like desertion. Er 
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—would he mind ?—you see, 
we had to explore the river to 
find out if it were navigable, 
and, er—in fact, would he mind 
taking the column back by the 
jungle way while we, the sahibs, 
went by water ? 

Not he. He jumped at it. 

Next morning, with the com- 
plete self-confidence of all Gurks 
in any jungle situation, he had 
gathered the men, turned their 
noses to the five homeward 
marches, and got them clear 
of the stockade almost before 
the rest of us were out of our 
blankets. 

We turned to our boat. 

The small garrison of the 
stockade—they who had dwelt, 
not too willingly, among the 
comparative fleshpots while we 
had been away in the wilds— 
now found their share in the 
scheme of energies; for they 
had to sit where they were and 
keep all things ship-shape for 
months till the open season 
started again and brought the 
returning column. It was they 
who helped us load up the 
‘B’ which rode lightly to its 
painter in the eddies of the 
backwater below. 


Tit. 


We sat on the edge of the 
diff and swopped notions. The 
pros and cons of the situation 
began to acquire aspects pecu- 
liar to the mentality and ten- 
dencies of each of us. Un- 
ballasted by the main purpose, 
the thing was gradually shaping 
itself into a vision in which the 


Soldier would be the central 
and only motive power, while 
the Sapper faced ahead in the 
bows and did a compass and 
theodolite traverse of the course 
of the river, and the Political, 
facing aft, trolled a line and 
spoon over the stern and pulled 
in mahseer. If the strictly 
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utilitarian nature of the venture 
were not to degenerate into a 
hurrah’s-nest, it was obvious 
that somebody would have to 
be firm. Great soggy lumps of 
tact began to make their ap- 
pearance, and the meeting broke 
up in a welter of apologies all 
round. 

We adjourned to the huts. 
There had been no pow-wow on 
what we were to take; and 
presently each man’s notion of 
necessities began to pile up in 
a confused heap outside the 
door of his hut. We stared at 
the accumulation. We went 
to the edge and stared at the 
boat. Personal requirements, 
in a land of exiguous transport, 
being habitually a matter of 
extreme delicacy, discussion 
was obviously fraught with 
danger. We _ returned, in 
silence, each to his heap, to 
discover the irreducible mini- 
mum. The boat would hold 
four. We were three. The 
gear, en bloc, could therefore 
not exceed the weight of one 
man—say, two coolie loads. 

Food, blankets, and arma- 
ment; those were the funda- 
mentals. To these, other 
matters gently accumulated ; 
so that, in the end, we carted 
down the cliff a steady stream 
of blankets; tinned food; 
cooking pots ; two kettles (one 
suspected of leaking); three 
revolvers and their ammuni- 
tion; a scatter-gun and a 
hatful of buckshot cartridges— 
first-rate stuff for plastering a 
man when both you and he are 
in a hurry, and converging. 
Sounding-gear; log-books and 
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papers ; reading material ; rog 
and fishing-gear ; a rather de. 
pressed fowl in a small crate~ 
put aside on the bank for pili 
on top of the rest, lest she be 
squashed, and afterwards for. 
gotten and left behind. 4A 
pocket sextant and artificial 
horizon; four months’ home 
mail and a considerable number 
of small parcels for three officers 
—all received at once, the day 
before, and only sketchily ex- 
amined. A luminous compass; 
a telemeter; and what r- 
mained of our five-inch transit 
theodolite when the cliffs and 
jungles had quite done with it, 
Finally, a battered camera, 
almost light-tight, generally 
known as the ‘ guessing-box ’— 
you never quite knew what 
was going to come out when the 
negative was developed,—and a 
wad of unused films. 

All this disreputable junk 
we piled neatly, solidly, but, 
in the end, mountainously, 
in the narrow space at the 
bows. 

The 


Gurks, 
steadied her while we climbed 
gingerly aboard. The Sapper 


six a side, 


for’ard; the Soldier amid- 
ships; and the Political in the 
stern, groping for the tiller 
lines. We settled ourselves 
very carefully on the gimerack 
thwarts. We shipped the oars 
in the unexpectedly reliable 
looking rowlocks. The Gurks 
let go. For a_ breathless 
moment, I think we all three— 
I know that one of us did= 
waited for the whole crazy col 
traption to sink gently beneath 
the waters. Finding that noth 
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ing in particular happened, 
Marriott leaned over the gun- 
wale, announced eight inches of 
freeboard, and hurriedly righted 
himself as the frail cockle-shell 
responded instantly to his 
change of position. Light 
inches, and no liberties. 

All serene? Right-o. We 
dipped our oars and pulled out 
on to the placid reaches of the 
river; the laughing, knee- 
deep Gurks saluted, and re- 
treated rapidly up the cliff to 
sit in a group and watch us 
steadily pulling down-stream. 
The stockade disappeared round 
a jungle-covered bend; we 
suddenly found ourselves alone 
—the first river survey in the 
annals of the Mishmi country. 

We began to take stock of 
our surroundings. The water 
ran placidly, but with a certain 
indefinable momentum and 
wnhurried purpose, between 
two solid walls of green jungle 
which came right down to the 
river’s edge, as uncompromising 
as the walls of a lock. Deep 
water, apparently, all round us, 
opaque with the sullen dark 
greenness of all jungle rivers. 
No change, as bend after bend 
and reach after reach opened 
out and fell behind. The boat 
tode well, and, as long as we 
sat firmly amidships and kept 
a steady stroke, on a perfectly 
even keel. But the least move- 
Ment, or turn of the body to 
look ahead, and she lurched 
alarmingly; it was obvious 
that she was carrying her limit 
of freight. 

Her details gradually im- 
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pressed themselves; an inner 
and an outer skin of heavily 
painted canvas, stretched on 
thin ribs of steam-moulded 
and varnished ash, and pro- 
tected from our hobnailed boots 
by a four-inch-wide plank run- 
niiig the length of the bottom. 
It was, very early, obvious that 
a firm push with a walking- 
stick would penetrate the can- 
vas, and that we must treat 
the skin with the utmost re- 
spect if we wanted to stay 
above water. She was built in 
two independent sections which, 
rising to a bulkhead amidships 
and continuous each in its own 
watertightness, divided her into 
halves of which Baird and I 
occupied the stern, and Mar- 
riott and the baggage the bows. 
These halves were bolted to- 
gether at top and bottom, and 
on these bolts alone depended 
our fore-and-aft rigidity. Her 
keel we remembered as a one- 
inch projection beyond the can- 
vas of her bottom; later, our 
preoccupations whittled it down 
to vanishing point. One way 
and another, she was a miracle 
of how to combine portability 
with seaworthiness ; but it was 
obvious that we could not take 
any liberties with her. Bluff in 
the bows and stern, she rode 
easily on the calm water, and, 
in spite of her margin of eight 
inches of freeboard, carried a 
deadweight four times as great 
as her own. 

Would she steer? Within 
limits, she would steer. But, 
being built broad and bluff for 
buoyancy, we found that the 
only way to make her answer 
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her helm was to drive her 
through the water till she 
nearly buried her snub nose 
under, and to keep on driving 
her. All this we discovered 
after it was too late to shift 
the deadweight of truck fiom 
her bows to what should hive 
been its proper stowage in the 
stern; though where, in that 
case, would have been the 
room for the two pairs of fully 
occupied number nines, Baird’s 
and mine, which struggled for 
precedence in the confined 
space, I fail to see. So, as I say, 
we were heavily down in the 
bows when we ought to have 
been getting all the grip we 
could out of the stern ; and we 
steered like the Ark. 

Meanwhile it was rather 
pleasant to drift, broadside on 
or stern-foremost as often as 
not, and feel that the river 
was doing all the work. There 
had been nothing and nobody 
on to which or whom we could 
shift the burden of effort, these 
months past, and the sensation 
was new. This, so to speak and 
as one might say, was money 
for jam. 

The Sapper tried a sounding ; 
once, twice, and again; and no 
bottom. He got half-way into 
something about ‘getting 
shots,’ and turned to reach 
for the prismatic compass; but 
there was that in the cold grey 
eye of Baird which nipped the 
intention off short; and it 
faded away into a vague 
rumble. Very early on, I 
think, a premonition warned us 
that we should have to confine 
our energies to one thing only— 
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and that thing neither may. 
making nor fishing. 


As we slid out on tog 
longer reach than any we had 
yet covered, the clouds of the 
evening sky parted and le 
through such a riot of golden, 
scarlet, and emerald-green sun- 
set as the eye had not seen, 
neither had it entered into 
the heart of man to conceive, 
The deep indigo waters turned 
to all the colours of the rainbow, 
The hush of the jungle, the 
silence and purpose of the 
solid water on which we floated, 
wrapped us round ; and, for the 
moment, we seemed to swim 
above and below an indeserib- 
able sea of colour which en- 
veloped us in a sublime elation 
no less than in utter peace. 
Three untidy men in a small 
boat. And, here or hereabouts, 
the dinginess, the long days and 
short commons of the past four 
months fell like an old garment 
from us, and, in a flash, we saw 
that our venture was an enter- 
prise, a mighty lark, and a 
entirely good egg. I think 
that from this time forwards 
we rather ran riot. 

We lugged the boat’s nos 
round, where she drifted. Bow 
and stroke bent to it and fell 
into rhythm. Baird tautened 
the tiller-lines and held W 
straight for the central flash 
of the Turner halo, which made 
such a glory round our untidy 
Odyssey. The blunt bows 
heaved the water aside, break 
ing up the woven tapestry of 
shot and mingled hues beneath 
us. Was ever such a clash 
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petween the open Gates of 
Heaven in the sky above us 
and’ the works of man? 

We swung to it. 

On and on. 

The time went rollicking by. 
We didn’t care. Camp for 
the'night? Who cared! All 
together... . 

And now we were driving 
blindly through the dark; sky, 
water, and jungle all one, in 
one welter of impenetrable 
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greenish-black. Baird rose 
cautiously to full height and, 
“Easy all, you fellows!” he 
called. ‘“ Hold her, quick!” 
and he suddenly swung us 
broadside on; and, lo and 
behold, there we were, our 
way gone and oars shipped, 
bobbing gently at the edge of 
a smooth long sandspit. We 
had all but piled ourselves 
up on a most providential 
night’s camping ground. 


IV. 


Shelter for the night, and 
grub. No need to restate 
the ever-recurring requisites of 
nightfall. Lighting the lan- 
tern, we rapidly cleared the 
bows of its cargo, and, having 
neither tree-trunk for moorings 
nor the wherewithal to anchor, 
hauled our floating home high 
and dry up the loose warm 
sand of the bank. 

With odds and ends of drift- 
wood, it was up to me to build 
a'fire and to range the cooking 
pots and kettle; while Mar- 
riott and Baird, struck with a 
breezy idea, rolled the now 
empty tub over  bottom- 
upwards, propped a gunwale 
on two oars, and, with blankets 
spread and loose gear stowed, 
had a useful night’s shelter 
fixed before the pots had begun 
to sizzle. 

As a camping ground the 
long thin sandpit was foolish. 
A bunch of junglis, emerging 
suddenly at the landward end, 
could have cut off all escape 
and driven us into the water 


before we could have launched 
the boat. A sudden rise. of 
the river, and we should have 
been swimming like water-rats. 
But who cared? In the new- 
found peace of an effortless 
day, snug quarters, and full 
tummies, .we rolled in our 
blankets, smoked, and talked, 
care-free, in the light of the 
lantern, All the same, an in- 
sistent thought would keep 
obtruding as to how Baird’s 
boss, the Political Burra Sahib 
at Headquarters, would take 
it. It was, when all was said 
and done, an indefensibly mad- 
cap stunt—this and our leaving 
the men who, however safe, 
were yet on their own, and un- 
discoverable by us, some in- 
determinate number of miles to 
the eastward, quite unreach- 
able in the pathless tangle. 

The conversation lapsed into 
staccato monologues, which be- 
gan to show an unprofitable 
gloom—cleared, in mid-stride, 
by the Sapper, who reached 
for his mail and unearthed the 
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latest copy of ‘ Maga,’ which, 
in a moment of typical human 
insight, he commenced to read 
aloud. We snuggled down into 
our blankets, sucked our pipes, 
and listened while he trans- 
ported us to other scenes—to 
what scenes let those discover 
who, turning up the number 
for February 1912, may glance 
through the contents list. When 
he tired, the Political took up 
the tale, followed in turn by 
the Soldier, who, commenting 
on a passage, found his audi- 
ence asleep, doused the glim, 
and crossed the border after 
them. 


The cook of the party, with 
that subconscious conscience 
which awakes all cooks, how- 
ever reluctant, at first blush 
of dawn, crawled out and got 


the kettle going. . Impelled, 
moreover, by an urge for fresh 
air; for whether it were the 
oilskin reek of the up-ended 
boat or a certain notable and 
distinguished smell of chim- 
panzee, which, living in a 
climate such as that of the 
Mishmis, he had early learnt 
to recognise in all close assem- 
blies of expeditionary mankind, 
he was conscious of a most 
infernal head. 

With the advent of tea, he 
got no answer to his shout. 
The other two may have re- 
membered something hazy 
about the early bird getting 
the worm, but were probably 
equally convinced that it was 
the Early Christian who was 
got by the lion. Moreover, the 
dawn was damned chilly, and 
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a solid mist wreathed the gur- 
face of the water and waved 
about in ghostly spirals near 
the sandspit; so that it wag 
not until the heartening smell 
of bacon, bread, and beans, 
all fried together in a pan, 
came wafting across, that 9 
couple of very sleepy officers, 
ungummed, crawled out, and 
took stock of an uninviting 
universe. 

Fed, and in a better frame of 
mind, we broke camp, launched 
the ‘B’ carefully, held her 
steady, and loaded up. Fortwo 
solid hours we pulled through 
mists which made ghostly the 
procession of dripping jungle 
on either hand. The weight of 
water slid glassily along. Pres- 
ently the air cleared. The 
current seemed to have gath- 
ered an increasing momentum, 
and the jungle walls slipped 
past with unusual speed. ‘“ We 
shan’t take long at this rate,” 
said Baird. “Why, we must 
have come a good — Hullo! 
What’s that ? Listen, you beg- 
gars!”’ He raised his hand. 
We stopped rowing and listened, 
intently. An indeterminate, 
though increasingly identifiable, 
querulous sort of grumble arose 
ahead of us. We stared at each 
other. 

“‘ Waterfall? ” at last ven- 
tured Marriot. 

“ Rubbish! Shut up! Can't 
be!” Our emphatic denial of 
any such possibility voiced our 
nervous conviction that some- 
thing big and rather uncom- 
fortable was, in fact, impend- 
ing; and the Sapper shut up 
in) a silence all the more im- 
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ive for his anxious watch 
on the face of Baird, who, the 
oly one of us with a clear 
yiew forward, now rose some- 
what apologetically to his feet 
and stared ahead. 

Waterfall? ... 

Slowly and carefully he sat 
down again, flying that danger 
signal which we had learnt to 
recognise On many occasions in 
the past four months in this 
incomparable and fearless leader 
of explorations—a rather ex- 
cited chuckle in the presence 
ofsomething particularly damn- 
able and unexpected. “ Looks 
to me like... Yes, it is. 
Rapids coming, you fellows ! 
Keep steerage-way on her. Pull 
like blazes ! ”” 

We bent to it. I remember 
distinctly the thought that if we 
did go over the edge of anything 
vertical, I should fall soft on 
Marriott behind me. Marriott, 
who in that case would have 
acted as foundation-stone for 
the superimposed expedition, 
did not say, nor has he since 
recorded, what he thought ; 
but he pulled, as directed, like 
blazes 


The grumble rose to a growl. 
The’ growl increased to an 
angry roar. Baird’s shoulders 
shook, but his laughter was 


inaudible. Quite indefensibly, 
I looked over my shoulder to 
se the smooth reach of what 
was rapidly becoming a dark- 
green millrace suddenly up- 
end itself a dozen yards ahead 
in breakers and tossing foam. 
‘Pull, you blighters ! ” shouted 

ird; and I bent to my oar 
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Wallop !—we were into it. 
For one breathless second we 
seemed to stand on our tail, 


and the gear in the bows began 


to cascade. Then, with a sea- 
sick lurch we righted and leapt 
forward, and dived down, down 
a maelstrom of maddened 
water, black rocks projecting 
high or half-hidden in a cloud 
of spume, the boat bouncing 
along, thank goodness, where 
the water was strongest and 
therefore deepest, chucked 
from side to side with the re- 
bound of the backwash off 
the larger rocks and, one way 
and another, behaving like a 
cork at the mercy of the 
raging waters. “Pull, you 
blighters !”"—shouted in our 
faces above the hellish din— 
it was the only thing that 
could give us steerage-way— 
on and on, chucked off the 
thwart and back again, and 
hang on to your oar like grim 
death—trust the man at the 
stern, and pull—on and on. 
Till, with one last lurch, we 
sped out on to slack water, and, 
the impetus checking, spun 
round and round like a cock- 
roach on @ pin and dived nose- 
foremost into the slushy bank 
where Marriott, completely and 
effectually off his thwart for 
the time, clung to an over- 
hanging branch and shook with 
helpless laughter. 

Good lord! ... 

What the deuce had hap- 
pened ? 

Between gusts of imbecile 
giggles we stared back at the 
spouting, raging, ladder-like 
thing down which we had been 
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hurled, with a thankfulness all 
jumbled up in wonder that the 
boat had lived through it and 
had, apparently, not shipped a 
capful. 

Gingerly, we felt about and 
took stock. Nothing missing. 
The pinnings of rowlocks, tiller- 
lines, stretchers all present and 
correct. The connections of 
bow-half to stern-half were at 
the keel, so we could not 
examine that; but all above 
water appeared serene and 
hunkydory. We =i suddenly 
developed a pride in the frail 
thing that had so unexpectedly 
brought us through, and a 
sensation of “let ‘em all 
come!” supervened. If: she 
would bounce down a maniac 
escalator like that, she would 
live through anything. 


We re-stowed the gear, tidied 
up generally, and pulled out 
our pipes. The last chuckle 
died out of us as the situation 
dawned. Please goodness, there 
would be no more such haz- 
ards; but, for good or for ill, 
now, we were booked. There 
was no turning back. A por- 
tage being impossible through 
the solid jungle which came 
right down to the edge of the 
water, it was equally impos- 
sible—failing foothold and a 
supernatural power of standing 
against the weight of water— 
to drag the boat, even if empty, 
up the rapids again. Come 
fair, come foul, on we must go 
and carry the business through. 

It was the merey of heaven 
that we had neither swamped, 
nor stove in our flimsy bottom. 
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The extraordinary buoyaney of 
the cockle-shell had saved yg 
from shipping any water; but, 
one puncture, and we most 
certainly would have sunk 
Our floating home would haye 
vanished and we should haye 
been stranded in the country 
of those infernal junglis. Here 
lay the rub. Personally, in 
spite of my job, I am a man 
of peace, especially when it ig 
a matter of the strictly in. 
offensive heathen, and I will do 
my level best at any time to 
beat anybody up the Olive 
Branch. But not, most em 
phatically not, in the case of 
the jungli. He is best studied 
when dead; and certified dead 
by a doctor lest there should 
be any mistake about it. ‘He 
is as clever as a cartload of 
monkeys ; a8 mean as a crooked 
sixpence ; without discipline, 
decency, or loyalty to his fel- 
lows ; and, while capable of the 
most devilish mischief from 
behind a bush, is devoid of 
even the saving grace of 
physical courage. When to 
this is added the fact that the 
inevitable and messy death 
which may be expected from 
one of his poisoned arrows is 
the result less of the poison o 
them than of the unprintable 
dirt in which they, he, and all 
his possessions are kept, | 
shall be understood when I 
say that he is the Complete 
Caitiff, and that I sincerely hope 
the Recording Angel hears me 
say it and makes a note of it. 

We picked up our oars and 
swung our nose round agaill} 
out across the yeasty water of 
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the basin and into the main 
current. In the windmgs of 
the river, the inequality of 
the current, and the varying 
pwe of our pulling, we had 
long ago lost all sense of 
distance and orientation. The 
Sapper had long given up any 
thought of keeping bearings ; 
inour condition of remarkably 
ustable equilibrium, he stood 
about as much chance of making 
a theodolite, or even compass, 
survey of the tortuous convolu- 
tions of the river’s course as 
... never mind. He had a 
fluent gift of picturesque hyper- 
bole, had Marriott; but even 
that hardly excused the start- 
ling simile with which his pent- 
up and thwarted professional 
yearnings suddenly described 
the situation. 

On and on we pulled, borne 
on an even and steady current ; 
making what appeared to be 
@ good six miles an hour. No 
sign or trace of further adven- 
ture. We snatched a cold 
lunch and pulled between 
mouthfuls. Baird, accustomed 
to mushy enthronements in 
the jungle, began to feel his 
seat in the stern hard, and 
doubled a blanket beneath him. 
On and on. That must have 
been the one rapid in the 
river; and the Sapper grew 
knowledgeable about faults, 
tock-strata, and other unusual 
ross- country interruptions 
whose repetition were not to 
be expected. 

It was some time shortly 
alter this that, quite uncon- 
sciously, I began to note an 
merease in our pace. There 
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was a feel about the water, too, 
when the oar dipped. . . . The 
Sapper—had he noticed it, too ? 
—tailed off into silence. What 
he was thinking must have 
been visible in his face to 
Baird who, rising once more 
to his feet, stared ahead and 
presently announcing, quite 
quietly, “‘ Here’s another ! ” sat 
down. 

“Two of ’em, b’jove !” 

“What, two rapids ? ” 

“No, two channels. Now 
which the deuce shall we 
take? ” 

In a moment the new danger 
struck us all of a heap. With 
two channels, one must be 
right and the other wrong. 
They could not possibly hold 
equal water; and water was 
what we needed. Shape or 
behaviour, we now knew, mat- 
tered little; but water we 
simply must have to float us, 
with no risk of scraping the 
bottom. From our position 
near water-level, even with 
Baird once more standing and 
straining his eyes, nothing could 
be guessed. There was an 
island in the middle, the clumpy 
rocks of which grew momen- 
tarily clearer, and an obvious 
divergence of water right and 
left. “Keep her going!” 
shouted Baird, as we swept 
down in an increasing giddiness 
of speed; and, by the mercy 
of heaven, he forgot to steer. 
The weight of the water took 
us, and, as the island flashed 
past, we found ourselves whirl- 
ing down a long slope of glassy 
and unencumbered water, and 
shooting far out into the pool 
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below before we lost way. Even 
then I don’t think we realised 
that the river itself had decided 
the guestion for us, and had 
carried us helplessly down the 
main channel. 

Wheew-w. That's all right, 
then ! 

We began to think small 
beer of rapids. If there were 
any more, and all as easy as 
that—“I say. How about 
your strata, Sapper ? ”’ 

“Hunggk!’—or noise to 
that effect. 


We pulled steadily for an 
hour, and an hour more. The 
featureless procession of giant 
trees and thick scrub swept past 


This time everybody’s judg- 
ment went all to blazes. At 
Baird’s insistent urging, we 
pulled our hardest and best. 
I think he must have felt 
himself growing knowledgeable 
about these traps; anyhow, 
conning the impending trouble, 
he suddenly grew decisive, and, 
after the manner of two-fisted 
He-men, took charge definitely 
and emphatically. There 
should be no more waiting 
passively on events—no, by 
jingo! Rapids be blowed: he 
knew all about rapids, he did ! 
—and heaved on his port tiller- 
line. We lurched over left- 
wards, and, straightening out, 
skimmed with decision across 
to where a left-hand passage 
surged over the lip of the 
descent. Like a horse gone 
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with a monotonous sameness, 
Nothing to mark progress—ang 
yet a comforting sense of getting 
on with it, and at some quite 
unexpected moment possibly 
rounding a corner and findi 
ourselves on the long open 
reach fronting _base-head- 
quarters. Or, again, we might 
have days of this sort of thing, 
There was absolutely no telling, 
We were jungle-thin and hard; 
and, anyhow, there was no 
great labour in it. On and on; 
this was easy; this was— 
“Oh, damn ! ’’ Baird, the light- 
hearted, suddenly sobered and 
broke into mixed invective, 
“‘ Here’s another of the beastly 
things ! ” 


gay, we pranced over the lip, 
sure and certain of a safe and 
emphatic passage to—Oh, lor! 

For, looking to my left as I 
sat, there—as I might have 
guessed our luck would have 
it—I saw the main bulk of the 
water hurling itself down the 
principal channel twenty yards 
off, while we, irrevocably com- 
mitted, found ourselves serap- 
ing, bump-bumping on our el- 
tirely inadequate keel, down 
millrace only a couple. of feet 
deep. ‘‘ Now we’ve done it! 
Now we’ve torn it, m’lads!” 
I remember muttering, and 
pulled till I nearly split my 
buttons. ‘Why the blazes 
couldn’t we—Crumbs! that 
was a bad ‘un! Hi! Hold 
tight !”—a shattering bump 
shot us off our seats. The 
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poat lurched broadside - on, 
caught on something quite de- 
cisive, and began to heel over. 
The water creamed against her 
exposed side. It was a matter 
ofseconds. With extraordinary 
manimity all hands and the 
cook suddenly disembarked, 
head-foremost and by the 
nearest road. I remember the 
sudden gasp of the chill, the 
sudden violent strength of the 
millrace, as I hit the water, 
and, with the instinct born of 
polo to hang on to the reins at 
all costs, righted myself and 
grabbed for the gunwale, to 
find the remainder of the ship’s 
company had been smitten with 
the same impulse. The boat, 
suddenly freed of three-quarters 
of her cargo, rose like a cork, 
and, closely accompanied by 
three breathless, blasphemous, 
and partly submerged officers, 
proceeded down the tearing 
cataract at a pace of knots 
towards the pool below. 

And then it was that the 
brothers Bimbo presented their 
world-renowned acrobatic stunt 
—house full and crowds turned 
away nightly,—bringing off a 
simultaneous double-handspring 
over a chin-high gunwale two 
inches thick, and landing all 
together from three different 
directions in a heap on the 
narrow floor- board of the 
coracle. Whoo-oop ! 

Barely had we sorted our- 
selves out and, dripping like 
retrievers, got the oars going 
again, when there was a warn- 
ing shout from Baird, and, 
breakers roaring, we dived over 
the edge of another rapid barely 
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separated from the first. This 
time, indeed, we hit the main 
current, and hit it with a 
wallop—one long rampage of 
tortured and deafening noise 
and wildly tossing whirlpool. 
Caught all abroad, we went 
down stern foremost, and, com- 
pletely metagrobolised, con- 
tinued to pull like blazes as 
though we were nose foremost 
—Baird gripping the tiller-lines 
like grim death, bent double, 
and helpless with rib-racking 
laughter. Even when we had 
shot far out into the pool we 
found ourselves still pulling 
up-stream and in danger of 
charging back once more into 
the welter of foam out of which 
we had just’ escaped. Baird, 
with his last vestige of sanity, 
pulled hard on a tiller-rope and 
spun us back into the pool, 
where we continued to pull and 
to gyrate till, tension over, we 
ceased fire, drew a long hic- 
cupping breath, and collapsed. 


We took stock. 
We were still afloat. 
doubtedly we fluated. But our 
freeboard was now only a 


Un- 


hopeful two inches. In that 
maniac double charge down 
the shallow and deep mill- 
races, something must have 
happened to reduce our buoy- 
ancy; and yet there was no 
more water in the boat than 
had dripped from us when we 
did the handspring stunt. 
Puzzled, we took to the oars 
again. Immediately the solu- 
tion was plain. We had torn 
our outer skin, and the com- 
partments between the outer 
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and the inner were now flooded. 
A liquid gurgle, as of a love- 
sick sponge, assuming there to 
be such a thing, raced from 
end to end beneath our feet. 

Ah, then did we cry aloud and 
promise to be good and never 
do it again, please—as near 
panicked as’ might be. For 
now it was obvious that, if we 
wished to avoid the choice 
between a liquid and a sticky 
end, we could afford no more 
bumps or rapids, Given smooth 
water, we could, though pre- 
cariously and with infinite cau- 
tion, float to destination. But 
if we hit the slightest thing, it 
was all up. We rode as heavily 
as a log, the boat barely answer- 
ing her tiller when we pulled 
our hardest. Visions of jettison- 
ing the cargo in the bows were 
dismissed: an extra couple of 
inches of buoyancy would make 
little difference. We pulled 
ahead in silence. All would be 
well. We had not come as far 
as this only to—‘ Hi!” a 
sudden yelp from Marriott ; 
“* she’s bust! Look out!!”— 
and we saw him dive on to the 
floor-boards and slam the palm 
of his hand against a thin jet 
of water which spouted into 
the boat. The inner skin, not 
designed for such thiags, had 
given way under the pressure 
of water from below, and, like 
the fabled Dutch boy and the 
dyke, the Sapper’s caulking 
hand was the only thing be- 
tween us and submersion. 

He hung on grimly, but, 
cramped and twisted, could not 
stay there for ever. ‘Here, 
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soldier, you hang on to it for 
@ moment.’’ Reaching over, J 
slapped my hand firmly on ts 
the spouting hole, while Mar. 
riott rapidly stripped off boot 
and sock and resumed. his 
place on the thwart. “ Right: 
I can manage now,” and his 
bared foot took up the caulking, 
More, he could row and yet 
hold the leak; and presently 
the oars were got going again 
in a strained silence, broken 
only by Marriott. He who, 
though, as a rule, blessed with 
the inestimable gift of wise and 
wide silences, yet had, on ocea- 
sion, a greater command of 
picturesque emphasis than ever 
came out of Flanders, now an- 
nounced that sooner than com- 
mit himself again to a particu- 
larised floating umbrella, he 
would put to sea in a wash-tub 
and sail at the tail of a qualified 
shirt ! 

We offered no comment— 
nor was there anything quite 
adequate to offer when, five 
minutes later, the oilskin be- 
neath Baird’s seat gave way 
simultaneously in three places, 
and he sprang to his feet, nearly 
swamping the boat for good 
and all. 

Here was an end to all 
things. Filling at a measure of 
quarts, which presently became 
gallons, we pulled like men 
demented to the nearest bank, 
and, jumping ashore, trod the 
last of that substantive and 
adjective ‘B’ boat deep below 
the surface, where it sank in @ 
swirl of bubbles. 

The dripping crew grabbed 
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the projecting roots of the 
trees on the almost vertical 
pank, pulled themselves clear 
of the water, and stared at one 
another. 

I don’t think we quite 
panicked. The packed hours 
and minutes since dawn still 
held us. A moment’s reflection 
would have put us straight 
into the dumps. Lost, food- 
jess, Soaked, half-clothed, and 
warmed, we faced a pathless 
jungle full of possibilities and 
with only a vague notion of 
north hidden in a drive of 
cold rain, which now came 
down to add to our other joys. 
In moments like this, one 
thinks of drivelling details ; 
and I remember a momentary 
panic at the idea that the 
shot-gun cartridges would get 
soaked—where another second’s 
consideration would have 
brought the reality of com- 
plete loss in a whirling and 
apparently bottomless pool, not 
oly of cartridges but of gun 
and revolvers as well. As for 
the rest of the truck . . . lost. 
Bijove, we're lost; come to 
think of it! How the... 

“ M’n-yang ! N’yang! Yang- 
yang-yang-yang-ya-yangg | |’ — 
& cascade of yapping barks, 
swelling to a pack chorus, burst 
suddenly into our dawning 
consciousness of.imminent dis- 
aster. Barks, yaps, and barks 
—finishing on that well-recog- 
nised yelp as the well-flung 
stick catches the yapper in 
mid-oratorio and stops the per- 
formance. The Political scram- 
bled. up the last six feet of bank, 
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and, with his habitual knack of 
doing the right thing even in 
the unsettlement of consterna- 
tion, cocked one eyebrow and 
half a bloodshot eye over the 
edge. Instantly he ducked, 
and over his face stole just that 
indescribable expression which 
we were to see, years later, on 
the face of the Sniper in that 
delicious Academy picture, 
“Got im!” Slowly his fore- 
finger crooked, and he beckoned 
us up. Slowly we contributed 
an eyebrow and half an eye 
apiece ; slowly we drew back 
and shared among ourselves a 
repetition of the sniper’s ex- 
pression, For there, on an 
open clearing, lay a full jungli 
village—piccanins, pigs,. fowls, 
all complete, and a useful- 
looking savage standing on the 
chang of the nearest hut rating 
the departing dogs which had 
scented us. 

Lummy! This solves it all 
right. Torn it, infact! Jungli 
village; panicky inhabitants 
quick on the draw; scores of 
miles from anywhere ; no use- 
ful Gurks with us, and we, un- 
armed, about as fit to make an 
impressive first. appearance as 
a collection of rag -and - bone 
merchants. 

Baird, of course, solved. it. 
While justifiable scare was still 
on the edge of claiming us all, 
he stood bolt upright, clam- 
bered over the edge of the 
bank, and walked straight to- 
wards the jungli, ourselves fol- 
lowing. The jungli ducked like 
a shot rabbit, and dived into 
the black doorway of the hut— 
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we after him. Before anyone 
could draw bead or bowstring 
on us, we were making con- 
ciliatory noises at one yard’s 
range to the owner, who, thrown 
off his balance, showed plainly 
that he carried in full blast a 
panic which had all but been 
ours. 

Outside, on the chang. 
“ Hédiya,” said we, giving the 
jungli equivalent of the haven 
where we would be. The Lord 
only knew how far off it was, 
but these chaps might 
know. ... 

“ce Héh ? 99 

“ Hédiya. Hédiya!” 

The assembling crowd of 
junglis took it up. ‘‘ Hédiya. 
Eh-hé. Hédiya!” 

“‘ Hédiya,” repeated Baird ; 
and, bursting into Assamese, 
“kiman thaéru Asse ? ” 

Vain hope; he would be as 
likely to understand the lan- 
guage as he would Choctaw. 

To our intense surprise, the 
jungli’s animal equivalent of 
intelligence, hidden somewhere 
under his left ear, emerged and 
crept slowly across his grimy 
face. He turned left, raised 
his arm, and pointed—as these 
people point—with his flat hand 
held up, rather like Mus- 
solini’s salute, at an angle of 
forty-five. “ Hédiya.”... 

“Oh, lord! Looks like 3 
P.M. by the sun he’s pointing 
at. A full day’s march for 
these folk ; more like three for 
us”... and still he pointed. 

Rapidly, we took counsel. 
Tf we stayed, we were as good 
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as done. Quite unarmed, ‘we 
should stand about as mug 
chance of surviving a night jp 
@ village like this as a celluloig 
cat in... “shut up, Sapper; 
it’s all right ; let’s think,” 

But if we let this chap, a 
he seemed willing enough to 
do, lead us—again, he might, 
and probably would, conduet 
us into a trap where he and 
his unspeakable friends could 
do us in comfortably and ont 
of sight—if not to-day, then 
to-morrow or the next day. 
Baird settled it: ‘‘ Can’t stay 
here, anyhow ; let’s risk it.” 

He approached the jungli, 
while Marriott unshipped 4 
puttee and wound it round 
and round his bare foot. 

“Hédiya. Héddiya!” shouted 
Baird, and waved an arm. 

“Eh-héh! Hédiya., 
iya!” brayed the savage. 

The two stood yelping 
*“* Hédiya!”’ at each other till 
the jungli, grabbing his bow 
and giving a hitch to his 
quiver, jumped off the chang, 
we after him. A confused mob 
followed us to the edge of the 
clearing. Our guide dodged 
ahead, and we plunged into 
the recesses of the pathles 
jungle. No grub; nothing to 
eat till we got there; n0 
blankets ; goodness only knew 
how far, or whether this chap 
would do the dirty on us.... 
No very happy party. 

In the first hundred yards 
we had to stop. We were all 
in hard condition, but nobody 
but a jungli can keep up 4 
rapid pace in the depths of al 
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almost solid cat’s-cradle of 
every conceivable gripping and 
tripping obstacle. We panted 
and 6s dripped. “ Hodiya ! 
Hédiya!” yapped the jungli, 
gnd stabbed forward with his 
hand: he seemed in a devil of 
a hurry to get on? 

We stumbled and scrambled 
forward. 

Denser and denser grew the 
matted greenery. 

Suddenly the jungle thinned. 
We dived abruptly out of the 
tangle on to a well-kept lawn ; 
and there, twenty yards away, 
the Burra Sahib half rose from 
behind his table on the veran- 
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dah and stared at us in a con- 
centration which almost im- 
mediately burst into peals of 
Homeric laughter. Well he 
might; for we must have 
looked like nothing on earth. 
And, realising in a flash that 
our three days’ journey of 
starvation and exhaustion in 
an escape from getting our 
throats cut had suddenly mate- 
rialised into a two hundred 
yards belt of thick jungle and 
a perfectly harmless village of 
Headquarter dependants, we 
added our loud but somewhat 
self-conscious contribution to 
the din. 
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